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—a narrowing process, however, which rests on basic agreements hacked out 
over the years. 

Although we cannot engage in a complete analysis of professionalization 
processes here, we can illustrate some of the typical mechanisms by a brief 
review of three problems which face every profession. (1) Who will be ad- 
mitted for training? (2) How will candidates be prepared for practice? and 
(3) How can members of the profession be induced to comply with its 
standards of conduct? The answers selected to these questions become the 
structure within which individuals are shaped to the professional ideal. Con- 
versely, perhaps without awareness, the answers chosen reflect the group's 
conception of what its members seck to become. 

Modern professions must come to terms with the university system, and the 
latter has much to do with the answers given to the admission question. The 
casual entry of an earlier era gives way to a controlled, single route of specific 
educational requirements which frequently imply allied characteristics. The 
goes down, for university regulations 


age of entrants, for example, usually 
and/or facilities frequently proscribe participation in later periods of the life 
cycle. Beginners are truly beginners who come to the field without previous 
experience and specific commitments to given ways of doing things. The 
newly formalized requirements are usually longer, and these greater time 
demands increase the direct costs of education and such indirect costs as in- 
come foregone; the social class background of students, often linked to finan- 
cial resources, may change as a result. The sex balance of the occupation may 
shift as rigidly specified training makes it more difficult for women to combine 
the career with family responsibilities. Thus does insistence on new academic 
qualifications introduce social homogeneity that was absent before the new 
requirements; unintended but significant consequences can flow from any one 
of these alternations in the social composition of entrants to the field. 
Occupational leaders find that as they construct a system of professional 
preparation, many difficult issues require resolution. What should the balance 
be, for example, between scientific and intuitive components in the curricu- 
lum? In fact, what sciences are relevant to their profession? In assessing a 
given candidate, how should they weigh his demonstration of practical skills 
versus his performance in academic work? How do they test those elusive 
personality characteristics they {eel are so important in practice? Those pre- 
paring professionals seem almost compelled to find standard answers to such 
questions and to apply them to institution after institution; perhaps this 
drive for standardization stems from the professional's insistence that his 
special preparation is so significant—it is chiefly the training, after all, which 
separates the legitimate practitioner from the quack. Established profes- 
sions have, however, managed to develop complex curricula featuring a sur- 
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The duties of guidance counselors generally include some activities which 
are administrative in function. Among these are situations where counselors 
route students to specific teachers or specific departments of the school. In so 
doing, they are performing an important executive function—using Parsons’ 
phrase, they are allocating primary materials. Few matters influence a 
teacher's work or a department's status more deeply than the operation of the 
assignment system. Such decisions, Dy exerting an important influence on the 
technical level of work, are clearly managerial in nature, and since they re- 
quire choices among members of that level, they must be made by persons 
either above it or apart from it. The counselor's decisions, unlike those made 
by most administrators, may be accompanied by esoteric techniques and 
special psychological knowledge, but the functions of such decisions, from 
the organizational point of view, are essentially administrative in nature. 


Counselors may also engage in another administrative activity of some 
consequence 


the maintenance of the school’s system of order and discipline. 
The counselor who works with “behavior problems” referred by teachers and 
principal deals with an individual at any given moment; in acting with a 
succession of deviations from the school’s normative order, however, coun- 
selors give that cultural system significant support. The techniques used do 
not matter very much; strong sanctions or subtle suasion, the ends served are 
the same. To uphold the school’s norms is more than a simple police function. 
Problem behavior and its control invariably rz 


se judicial issues and judicial 
decision-making requires the counselor to diagnose the likely effects of alter- 
native decisions not only on the child but on the school as an organization. 
Continued concern with the viability of the organization is executive's work. 

Schools and counselors differ in the importance they attach to these and 
other administrative aspects of the counselor's role. Some school districts, for 
example, consider the counselor’s position the first rung on the administrative 
ladder; in these schools, the counselor is an administrator-in-training. (We 
find the same thing in some colleges and universities where the dean of stu- 
dents position is clearly linked with an administrative career.) Although many 
counselors may scorn the “administrative trivia” of their jobs, some spokes- 
men for guidance assign great weight to the administrative function. Shoben, 
for example, advocates a position [or the counselor akin to that of the patholo- 
gist checking the surgeon’s work, for the implementation of his suggestions 
would require the counselor to report, and therefore appraise, the effect of 
teachers and others on the climate of the school. The Meyerson and Michael 
viewpoint is more dramatically administrative, for their depiction of the 
counselor as a master pedagogical engineer leaves administrators little by 
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way of educational leadership in the school.* Administrative ie 
more than accidental elements in the osama role it school systems om 
professional spokesmen are prepared to give administration the central place 
in guidance work. 

4: seems reasonable, in light of what we know about men 
to expect that a man’s outlook will be heavily influenced by the repetitive 
problems and interactions he encounters on a day-to-day basis? Much time 
spent in allocating students, for example, could lead to preoccupation with 


balancing the often conflicting values of fairness-justice and individual appro- 
priateness. The assignment of students to 


and their work, 


a vocational program versus a college 
preparatory course, for example, is not a private aff 
interests of students, their families, local employers, colleges, etc. The public 
nature of these decisions increases the decision-m 
legitimation and the result is that h 
indicators of capability, inte 

require categories ( 


air—it involves the vital 


aker's concern with their 


stantly classify indj ant groups. Such categorical 
consider arify single decisions, introduce their 
announced, any objective basis for allocation 
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and judicial decisions; 
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legal superiors and the consequences decisions ma 
ability to help future students, He is not only, 


al position, the wishes of 
y have for the organization's 
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als of the organization, but his tasks make it difficult 


Protracted engagement in the w 
lead to preoccupation with admin 
and means of the organization a 
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€nance is also likely to 
istrative issues, In 


this instance, the goals 


re especially important—the counselor is 
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acting to protect them, in fact, against the incursions of deviating students. 

It need not be true that the organization's interests and those of the student 

be always in conflict for this to be problematic; it is enough that where such 

a conflict arises, the counselor cannot disregard established school ways. The 

latter alternative is freguentls ruled out bw considerations of justice or Expe- 
diency stemming trom the visibility of disciplinary decisions, Furthermore, 
tigase responsible for upholding any established or der sense the need for some 
minimum predictability in its rules if those rules are to have validity. School 
ee know full well that continued “bending” of establisca school 
rules will, after a per iod of time, undermine the sery rélevaneavol te rule 

system. The law may need changing, but until changed, it is the law. 
‘ > would counseling be affected were it to professionalize around such 
$ ministrative functions? This definition of the role would, of course, fix it 
o as an official position—it would place counselors as specialized admin- 
a A ils within the school hierarchy. Their special expertise 
e such aes ia knowlege as recent advances in psychology, 
tation.. ite 3 Swai peculiar skills (diagnosis, test administration and interpre- 
Mitura whe hg: of persuasion, oe) the work, however, would not 
any free f N = S, a the counselor's proximate goals would not differ in 
Dende ne c way from those of other functionaries in the school system. 
io Po — ss ei ple would expert hin to demonstrate his loyalty 
ways, Pe A hy showing enthusiasm for its goals and respect tör e 
Paaa ou f act inappropriately were he to puta personal conception o! 
outside T a ole assente primarily by the professional colleague gar 
Senin a oe ganization) ahead ot established school policy- He would, 0 
his ded A for changes he considered desirable, but at any given moment, 
Ais isions would necessarily flow from pre-existing policy. , 

thera am Might nevel that counselors engaged in administrative ae 
lieve ta EE with general administrators and or ut aa 
the noi assignmg priority to this function necessarily involves ¢ niant 

elor’s interactions with students. The student, at least the perceptive 

Sdent y d his possession of power 

art, therefore, would 

nt has a clear and 


to affe ill recognize the role the counselor plays ae 
’ altect him, the student; rational behavior on his p 
dictate caution in relating to the counselor. (Where a stude 
aes purpose, in fact, rationality would include efforts to manipulate the 


“onnselor to assist in realization of that purpose.) ‘The shrewd student would, 
i the very least, seek to make a “good impression” on the counselor, and such 
ên orientation would generally discourage revelatory outbursts which might 
put him in an unfavorable light and tarnish the image he is attempting to 
Project. The counselor, for his part, could not adopt the non-judgmental 


Sta n 3 , . ý 7 i 
nce recommended for therapists. As a school official charged with imple 
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menting specific policies, he could only pretend to no prior — 
were he willing to engage in hypocrisy. Holding power and authority, he 
would find it impossible to be “buddy” and “boss” 
selors playing administrative roles no doubt differ 
which they interact with students, but like 


simultaneously. Coun- 
in some of the ways in 


all who possess power, they sooner 
or later know the toughness of the bound 


ferent sides of an authority relationship. 

Some may question the usefulness of counselin 
trative in nature—why differentiate it at 
is at least one answer to this query, alth 


ary which separates those on dif- 


g if it is primarily adminis- 
all under these circumstances? There 


ough that answer does not dictate, in 
any way, the choice counselors should make in th 


little doubt that the advance of school administr 
fective link to the world of applied psyc 
in the use of such knowledge in those 
no doubt, will play this role if scho 
able to ignore a large and import 
rational provision for allocation, order maint 
Leaders in the field of guidance may or m 
around administrative core 
contribution of specialized 


€ years ahead. There seems 
ation will require some cf- 
hology and will need persons skilled 
areas where it is most relevant. Someone, 
ol counselors do not; schools will not be 
ant area of substantive knowledge in making 
enance, and allied matters. 
ay not choose to organize the field 
tasks. Whatever their decision, there is 


a positive 
knowledge and ability that rests in the 


application 
of modern psychology to the governance of public schools, 

Il 
Wrenn and others have remarked that counselors currently perform many 
administrative and clerical duties.8 Y 


€ under conditions of greater 
found in Principal or teacher dealings with students. Teachers may employ 


the rhetoric of individual instruction, but the ecology of their work offers 


them small Opportunity for Private interaction with students, Principals may 
see students Privately, but the 


context is usually special and often involves 
“trouble.” The counselor, however, routinely spends many hours in face-to- 
face conversation with students. The Tegularity of these Private encounters 
has important repercussions for his role and could lead to a definition quite 
distinct from that we have been examining. 
No social system works perfe 


privacy than 


ctly—all, to at least some extent, sacrifice in- 
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dividual interests in the operation of the whole. Schools are no exception, 
and as quasi-bureaucracies, they promulgate and enforce rules which do not 
always fit the individual's needs. The privacy and access which the counselor 
lias in relating to students make it likely that he will become aware of such 
disjunctions more frequently than will other professionals in the school. In 
fact, the counselor's job title encourages students to define him as the logical 
aon to hear their dissatisfactions. Undistracted by thirty other students 
Needing attention, the counselor can more readily react by empathizing with 
oe student before him; furthermore, counseling, as a position, probably at- 
aati more persons who wish to “help” individuals, than do teaching or ad- 
ministration, This combination of factors—privacy, dyadic relationships, 
ety frustrated by the organization, and counselors oriented to helping 
Posmigsters: -can readily lead to counselor identification with beleagured 
roi Such identification, were it to occur on a large scale, could bring 
i eat logically possible formulation of the counselor role. Lacking 
The c 1, I shall call this function “advocacy.” 
n a who acts as advocate (specifically i 
Where aero ig complaint presented by a siden asa serious ae 
Besor nie that the complaint is valid, his inclination is to act, t 
or a change in the situation which is problematic for the student. His 


as defendant's attorney) 


— problems, not on the emotional tubulenes and a 
selor finds g 9 ie psychologically troubled student. W here this type a con 

sa problem needing action, he is willing to go to bat for the student 
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even wl 
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le sc : . . š a 
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N invalid c z p 3 adele a a erinit 
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sing valid 
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Someti ý 
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uld be necessary 


Sipnif 
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ity of school 


efore l 
cou the advocate function could become the central actly 
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b Though current role arrangements may per 
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` s . . e. ms e ar n- 
ome individual students, there 1$ little evidence that regular co 


fli 

cE i . . : ; ee i 
co ah this kind has become institutionalized in our school sumacinn I 
oe acy in the interests of 


indiy; are to engage in strenuous, prolonged advoc 
Widual 


Buiding q students, they will need protec tion to do s9 and : map pent 
Fightin “iad behavior and the behavior of those with w = a dee x 
direct : f 5 canse of the individual student could easily pt - pi pai 
icense iian with administrators and teachers. He wou 4 n sale a 
fession; © perform this function, a license which defined his ac T 
nal, not personal, and which made it clear that he was not attacking 


reia ed 
Saig of the professional group. Mechanisms would have to be develop 
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which placed the counselor as a loyal member of the 
engaged in opposition.® 

Counseling organized around advocacy wo 
trative formulation or, as indicated, the ther. 
in this kind of role would, we im 
the skills of pleading 


group justifiably 


uld not resemble the adminis- 
apist conception. P 
agine, begin to look like | 
and analysis; we might even sce 
of administrative law system in sch 


ersons engaged 
awyers and stress 
the emergence of a kind 
al arrangements for dis- 
pensing justice and arbitrating issues, Advocate counselors would probably 
emphasize such values as humanism, individualism 
deeply with “the good of the child.” One 
such matters as the integrity of th 
efficiency. This kind of specializ 
well as technical specialization, 


ools with form 


» and concern themselves 
suspects they would le: 
€ organization and the 


ive to others 
logics of cost and 
l include moral as 
erlying the role would be the 
relevant treatment of the individu School would be held ac- 
countable for the human impli procedures, rules, and 
ho, in helping the student 
n as something within the 
student. To the advoc i is a problem and students have 
the right to skilled interventi Betting the treatment most 
appropriate for them. schedule—even an individual 
teacher—can be wrong. 

We can speculate th , different 
skills and values would y si orensic abilities, 
the preparation of a “brief,” skill in di en neurotic and 
realistic complaints—these wo d abilities among 
such counselors, One w selors to develop an ideology 
> in this instance, the 


» Should gove 
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ys exist.) 


e client l ill, of course, alwa 

must never feel that the solutions he considers and 
Il be screened in terms of unique 
able to convince the 
erests before 


. c actic s 
ing from the tl ms, emotions, etc. without excess 

Speci lerapis ‘ome z ‘ 
Pecifically apist. (Some moral constraints W 
, 


ASSesseac ; 
SCS in g 

associati ; i 

ociation with the therapist wi 


Organiz; < 

client, i requirements. The therapist 

that of a that he is assisting him and 

. The one a school official, or a court.!” 
apist must also be free to follow the cl 


In; 
* positi 
1tion 
Cx: lo ex i : 
Xample, explore many facets of his total 1 


generally trez i : h 

that of “stud ly treat youngsters in their charge in ter 
ident” T : 

“veral counte nt.” The existence of the latter status, P 

f ne i 

statuses, limits the nature, extent and express! 


Scho 
ol 
person 
nel s E 
l show the individual youngster. But no trou 


Pers $ 
On is 
S EYEE Ta hi 
, in his eyes, solely a student in School X—he possess 


Sta 
tuses, crucial 
which transcend one particul 
seek to help him explore 


must be 
placing his int 


ests and be 


jent’s total inter 
ools, for 


ife situation. Sch 
ms of a specific status 
aired as it is with 
on of interest 
bled young 
es other 
Banization TI affiliations and concerns ar or- 

- Lhe person who would, through therapy: 
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illi hi à any 
d understand his world must be willing to accompany him down mar i 
fas 3 i ETErn a i ` 
ths which lead away from his school experience. An externally IMposec 
> y i into “ ational” or “non-educational” 
definition of psychological problems into educational” or “non-e 


i inci ‘i ality ay ‘V's inner expe- 
is hardly likely to coincide with the actuality of the youngster’s inn ji 


rience—the therapist, in sum, must inter i 

This double imperative of therapy—the necessity to give priority to dient 
interests and the need to relate to him in a total way—makes it extremely 
difficult to incorporate the therapeutic rel 
archy of authority and formal status. In 
even limited aspects of the organization's special expect 
certain to place the interests of the client first. Inasmuch 
limit his relationship to predesign 


act with the student as a total person. 


ationship into a pre-existing hier- 
asmuch as the therapist must enforce 
ations, he cannot be 


as the therapist must 


ated spheres of life, be 
citizenship, he cannot engage himself wi 


person; yet to show interest in 
create suspicion that the org 


all therapeutic relationship 
from other critical f 


they work, study or 
th the object of his help as a whole 
all relevant spheres of the client's life is to 
anization is overreaching its boundaries. Almost 
s outside of mental 
acets of the person's round. 


y mediated by a fee-for-service arrangement which dramatizes 
the professional-clj 


“cient relationship, but even where the service is provided in 
a publicly-supported clinic, the actual therapy is conducted in a physically 
isolated setting and with no regular communication channels to other persons 
who figure prominently in the client's life. These structural arr 
are, it seems, not accidental—they relate closely to the double 
we have examined. 


What would be involved in 


institutions are separated 
Individual psychotherapy is, 


angements 
imperative 


g in schools as essentially 
have to be relieved of all 


ities, and special mecha- 
nisms would be necessary to clarify hi Zational authority; he 
expect full trust and revelatory behavior 
a person with influence over 


could not, as we noted earlier, 
students who perceived him as 


life. The counselor would have to show an interest in m 


dent's life which are not currently part of the school’s 
student expectations which 
with those sought by 
he could be placed in 
and obligations of a 


from 
their daily school 
any sides of the stu- 
mandate. Nor would 
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chotherapeutic activiti eae 
and top ee ah RRO one would expect school boards 
Oe -a A venst the therapeutic emphasis if it involves what 
maiae rr c raed in uig overall function of the school. Creating 
fenti AT close aani š ig counseling based on therapy would also be dif- 
skills, Tories nevealets tiat school counselors feature the same 
thcttomeronie bais angi relationships needed in already established psy- 
repittan of detay of ; we school counselors develop a new and special con- 
the location of ihe ian : steal ne to the school situation and requires 

Our paginas rere on site? 
health among iera by a new realization of the significance of mental 
functions mi ee s well as among adults. It is ironic that of the three 
alors role wada samiined, the psychotherapeutic formulation of the coun- 
uld require the most extensive redefinition of that role and, 


indeed 
, of the mandate : izati 
mandate and organization of our public schools. 


Vv 


Selection sores 

activity ‘a oi the three functions we have reviewed as the core 

angeren SAE tne would result in a different profession. Enuy 

ministrative Aa G training and career system would differ for ad- 

the aiaiai i ae and therapist types of counseling. Guidance based on 
Strative function, for example, would probably feature relatively 

ugh to stand 


lat 
ale entry 
y (our tests 
sts for leadlershi saia 
leadership potential are not yet good enc 
t used in 


' for der — 
Preparing sche y ĉäpacity) a curriculum largely similar to tha 
Minate in the 7 AAO and a career line which could logically ter- 
This ne i iperintendency. 
different _ of advocates and therapists, however, 
uiting aa to start with and different curricula in thei 
Unusual alea would be challenging, as it would require 
Personality pigs abilities, commitment to individualistic values and the 
“Urthermore lich would lead to effective work under conflict situations. 
Core y f ve to be developed to reward the 
itment, training and career 


would call for 
r training. Re- 
persons with 


aasar pips career line would ha 
g of thera ERE profession. But the aie 
APY enneten pists, unless a new and profound diff 
Psychology ges, would be based on patterns already worked 
Woul ‘ Three different centr 

questions facing al 


Toutin 
ther 


erentiation of school 
out in clinical 
al functions 


psychiatry, and social work. 
1 new 


requir P š 
Profess; quire three different sets of answers to 
essions 


n, that value is 


If 
one maj 
ajor v ; > Ai a 
jor value of the author underlies this discuss!0 
they wish to 


the bey; 
elief th 
a A : 
t counselors should select the function, Or functions, 
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serve and build a structure appropriate to it or to them. There is ag 


genuine risk 
that if they fail to do so, structural decisions (e.g 


educational programs, job organization, etc.) will c 
Counselors might, for ex 


established as teachers o 
sible to move toward 


+ admission requirements, 


oerce functional outcomes. 
ample, recruit new members prim 
nly to find that prior socializ 
an advocate or ther 
other hand, university curricul 
advocacy mission but no school 
tion can follow structure. 


arily from those 


ation makes it impos- 
apeutic definition of the role. On the 
a might produce gradu 


ates imbued with an 
in which to express 


it. In social affairs, func 


The decisions facing counselors 


are difficult, manifold 
As leaders tow; 


and time-consuming. 
ard a more refined 


my hope that they 


abor in schools, it is 
will persist in e 


and teachers 
€ will need much careful work, 
erable good will on the part of all 
ools is to emerge, 
Tvices they c 
5 arch, couple 


istant principals. W 
protracted discussion 


if a more effectiy 


an best Perform over the 
d with frank, widespread 
ich will lead to a reason- 


sed effectively in 
: ation. Good illustrations can be found 
cation asa Profession, (Englewood Cliff. 
» 1956) and Howard S. Becker, “The N 
ducation for th 


' , ature of a Profession,” 
na r the Professions, Chapter first Yearbook of the 
tonal Society for the Study of Education. Edited by Nelson B Henry- 
(University of Chicago Press, 1962 ) 
. F ici : 
3- For medicine, See Oswald Hall, “The Stages of a Medical Career,’ 
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Journal of Sociology, LIM (March, 1948), pp- 327336. For law, see Dan C. 
Lortic, “Laymen to Lawmen: Law School, Careers and Professional Socializa- 
non,” Harvard Educational Review, 29. (Fall, 1959); No. 4- 

Talcott Parsons, “Some Ingredients of a Theory of Formal Organization,” 
Administrative Theory in Education, Fdited by Andrew W. Halpin. (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Genter, University of Chicago, 1958.) 

Edward Joseph Shoben Jr. “Guidance: Remedial Function or Social Recon- 
struction?” Harvard Educational Review, (Fall, 1962), No. 4- 

L. Meyerson and J. Michael, “A Behavioral Approach to Counseling and 
Guidance,” Harvard Educational Review, (Fall, 1962). No. 4 

This assertion has, of course, become a central thesis of the sociology of work. 


Perhaps the most significant artide in granting it formal attention was that 
written some years ago by Hughes. Everett C. Hughe ‘Institutional Office and 
the Person,” The American Journal of Sociology, XLII, (November, 1937): 
PP- 404-413. 

McCully, op. cit 

There are promising opportunities here for research on the current situation. 


S 


On what occasions do counselors stand ready to g0 out on a limb for a student? 
Do some counselors occupy a position which permits them to play the advocacy 
role regularly? If yes, what are the bases on which this position has been built? 
Are counselors: who incline to ‘this formulation different in personality terms? 
For example, are they more generally rebellious than those who have little 
interest in advocacy function? “These and many other questions need answering 
erae E the force behind this particular formulation of the 
guidance role. 

Adrian van Kaam, “Counseling from the Viewpoint of Existential Psychology,” 
Harvard Educational Review, 32, (Fall, = F 
Carl R. Rogers, “The Interpersonal Relationship: The Core of Guidance, 
Harvard Educational Review, 32, (Fall, 1962), oon 

When the counselor “counsels” a student he may be doing, as I see it, one of 
three things. He may be giving him information about the school and its opera 
tions—this is escent an instructional function, and does not differentiate 
he enter a FETII discussed in our review of the admin- 
istrative function, be directing the student in ways congruent with a 
Organizational plan—this is clearly administrative. Therapy would presume y 
include all situations where the counselor seeks to improve the sh AP 
ity to deal with problems which occur in his life space—the end er is, in this 
instance, increased psychological capacity on the part of the student. 
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Revolutionary changes are rapidly altering traditional 
evol r gt 
educational practices. Stressing the danger of 
pting what may be oversim plified conceptions of 
acce gu l ed ie 
tudents’ motivation and learning, Dr. Friedlander 
student: 


nines three topics that are pivotal to contemporary 
exar 


movements for revision of curricula and 
teaching practice. 


BERNARD Z FRIEDLANDER 


Mental Development Center 
Western Reserve University 


A Psychologist’s Second T houghts 


on Concepts, Curiosity, and Discovery 


. . . x 
m Teaching and Learning 


When an experimental psycł i 


ing and learning pays regul 
grateful for theo 


arn amid the daily 
4ssroom is an abr. acy of his views about 
learning, thinking, and developr Srateful also for the op- 
portunity to be an actiy a professional field where the scope 
and pace of change are ary. The visitor Soon learns that the 
Spirit of innovation is ost outstanding characteristic of the 
world of education toda are giving way to new at almost every 


truly revolution 
perhaps the m 
y. Old methods 


RT awken School and now Princi 
Invitation to serve 


0 as a consultant to the scho! 
ae him to their cl ms and conferences, 
in part i E 

p: Y Grant No, 08049, National Institute of Mental Health, 
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pe and even procedures once looked upon as virtually unalterable fixtures 
ie Se sear practice are subject to change or removal in response to 
It j g intensity of scholastic, fiscal, administrative, or social pressures.? 
tices — thai jevohnionai? changes are rapidly altering traditional prac- 
ol sd an ia annia content, classroom management, and basic views 
eia T attention, learning, and thinking. it is equally clear 
benöiné bi he of Change carries wit it the danger that innovanons may 
the new i i : È x ay IENE orthoudoxtes in the absence of firm evidence that 
tose pi ma can fulfill the expectations a improvement that they 
sibly oy it a ie ar concern im mE psychologist is the onset of new and pos- 
students ean i orthodoxies in the realm of changing ideas about how 
thy those tri ms ie and remember because he Saabs upan these topics as 
simply a rina area of the educational revolution. Tite ial may not be 
inienn are, of the psychologist’s professional bias. When we eons to 
isin a n underlying mental processes in the acquisition of 
mote the “a ideas, and han we can aes this new understanding to sel 
ficiency, hh x aya student's mastery ol informano and ideas with pe 
wise sea bees other problems of education will become secondary wes ane 
to the tai st of such jarowrledge abant how learning actually eels Ei 
learning a psychologists whose job it 1s to study the complexities ee 
“95 are i i ` ADEC “ > a 1S say rW 

50 thoroughly ` ena is little prospect that the problems of learning pee 
will eotitinae n erstood in ue TRONS. In the foreseeable anne oe 2 
and make deci i ches the responsibility and the freedom to pero jue ot a 
Baining reg about what and how to teach, with only ge ee or 
teachers, ice eeoselanige that their judgments are correct. Anc thus, í 

will remain in the human condition of uncertainty. 


Now, wi 
th with the likelihood that this uncertamty will persist, I think that 


ose 
of us w : : P citi oat 
who are concerned with teaching as a practical classroom ¢ 


rath 
er 
toe r taan s ction must be p 
Xercis l i 
ideas ise our most critical faculties so that we may be able to identify new 
p r out meretricious pro- 
Os 

d to rescue good ideas 

ague in the 


ini i r repared 
an administrative or a research abstra rep 


als Gere deserve our serious attention, to pipa 
rom the ai esent no real advance; and to be et 
World of ed SLOYLLONS of fad and fashion that are @ } i sien 
ion—a, i ucation. If what we are experiel a ee 
oughis 1t seems probable that this is the case—then en sae nace 
are to on teaching will surround and threaten te ange sie abe 
iene professionally and maintain authority ove? i i 

f chronic change, then they must take a 
d of new ideas. It seems to me that 


most direct contact with students at 


acing is in fact a 


Pris 
€ ami 
nid the stresses and threats © 


romi 
in ‘ 
l ent part in evaluating the floo 


Class 
TO 

the | om teachers, those who have the 
€vel of thinking and learning, would make a grave mistake to leave it 
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entirely to others within the scholastic cOnTmMunity to determine wh: 
tions should be accepted and what rejected—just 
to accept all or reject all. Only when they 
examination of proposed innovations can te 
tageous new ideas with their prior at 
arrive at a personal sense of satisfacti 
improvement. Conversely, only when 
evaluation can they feel really secure 
perhaps with less demanding standards, have embraced, l 

What I would like to do here is ty to identify and discuss several important 
ideas among the new approaches to tez 


aching and learning that 1 think are 
fit topics for continuing analysis by teachers and others whose 
cern is with the 


as it would be a mistake 
themselves participate in the 
ichers combine the truly advan- 


andards of work and judgment, and 


on that the new Ways are in fact an 


teachers Participate in the process of 


about rejecting innovations that others, 


Private processes of growth 
of learning in the individual student, T} 
danger of becoming serious] 
principles in a new, and 
receive the verb; 
and Possibly eve 
of these ide 


principal con- 
and change that m 


ark the progress 
lese are ide 


as that I think are in 
‘acquire the status of general 
Possibly misshapen, orthodoxy, Thi 


corists, teachers, administrators, parents, 


aning and greatest thrust 
as become neglecte i at I want to do is to express 
ome first-rate ideas that have been offered by 
others, My i assault or refute, as I will not de 
refutation. Al] | Wi a few words 
aching and learning 
d fixtures of Sacred ritual, And in doing this pd 

like first to affirm my d points that Jerome 
makes in his very valuable little book, The Process of Education» The first 
Of these is that any ing about can, at some meaning- 
ful level, be made ny age. The second j 
topic that deserves time i 
be expanded and elab 


5 forth the Serious 
thoughtful adult, 


Bruner 


S that any 
a topic that can 
attention of a 


"4 equation that States a general 
€ definitely large number of individu 
can be used t j 


al Problems the equation 
ral Principles and specific 
ng situation that obvious- 
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ly it cannot be discussed 
; ‘d thoroughly in a few par 
important aspeets sur i ghly in a few paragraphs, but there are sev 
Bruner A = a be stated without undue elaboration. ai 
structures” of knowl oie y pointed out the importance of establishing 
ships among compre! i ae that the student can find meaningful relation- 
facts in ser, Wee xe e ideas: rather than have to struggle swith countless 
Sene a | ns is certainly a valuable lesson for the old-fashioned 
substitutes lor sı ats of memory in a conceptual vacuum were often taken as 
A a — learning. But in the healthy concern that has been 
the school « le wineover and teach underlying conceptual siradis in 
aati a edlagueaii ah um, l me that at times we may have become a bit cavalier 
rudimentary a on how important it is for students to gain command over 
to the crucial vais im on I suspect that we have paid too little attention 
: ‘ acts i i av ; 
“ie of howiniae am Se ee a student masters 
e Seiten to understand the abstractio a ore pie 
too fa G if Wwe always understood “the” sr r aa ‘ = ga a aa 
i Fin dienghasidne ike minii rationale ourselves!), have we gone 
: may be a princi ay “ j minment of skillful performance, which in 
Tor tesmnpiie, ad s means for attaining understanding? 
of the new anit bh ous weakness I perceive in some of the more favored 
etic materials for the primary grades is their inadequate at- 


tentj 
ton t 
O the i 
ex; matter = NEB: : : 
Xamples r of students working out illustrative and practice 
ical 


in the . 
noti te un o - 
ons, folding sequence of a group of related mathemat 


Ator 
1e sch ; S 3 
ool I know, the School Mathematics Study Group Grade 
ats and capable 


about the con- 
oaches to 
number 


Fo 
Ur curri 
rricul 
um Was give 
vas given an extended trial with bright studer 


Th 
cigar agro “ae pasioaaene first 
& the problem of « ; «ft ogar over traditional appr 
th: S faults fo i practice exercises was prominent among a 
““t the SMSG pr und with Part 1 of the program. Related criticisms were 
ee Ote from e 1 i Was often “inhumanly abstract” and bewilderingly 
c children’s experiences, their conceptual abili 
hat it lacked inhere 


complishment; and that it con- 
ansitions between 


plementary 
principal 
ffering of 
manage- 


teachers, 
siderable 
withmetj 


OE car: 
f Seriou 


at perfe ties, and their 
ar rmi : 4 y 
arouse moti ing numerical operations; t nt devices to 
vati 
i cd insuff A and provide a sense of ac 
á Cie s . š 5 
Spi ient recapitulation of separate topics and tr 


cs. T} 

m: 1e tez os 3 F ‘ 

Rater; eachers found it necessary tO provide extensive sup 
actice. In short, the 


lifficulty ne 
; V1 š 3 ren 
th this curriculum, a ng the current 0 
e selection and 


CVisj 
lons 
; Appear ae 
Ment of th Ppeared to lie in its concentr 
ficient att conceptual structures of the s er, while paying insul- 
enti 7 
tion to how and whether the proficiency at what 


Ney ar 
el 
lopefully being taught. 


Wi 
Nat § 
€ems to be taken for granted is that $ 


tain 


al 

to secure adequate illustration and pr 
s with others amo 
ation upon th 
ubject matt 
students gan 


tudents necessarily comprehend 
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nd retain the rationale of the numerical oper 
a 2 ames 

of the concepts, hence “learning 
logical correctness and the 


i ive > ress 
ations and recognize the apti 


` apts’ 
them, simply as a result of the conce] 

internal consistency of their 
pears to be assumed that the students’ le 


a few examples that illustrate vari 


presentation, Tt ap- 
i i just 
arning can be established with jt 


á i ayer ules 
ant cases to which a single set of 1 


ies, 2 a neralizations obvious to an alert 
applies, and that generalizatio; 


adult are obvious to the 
i i Te -of the 

student, whose alertness is thought to be se ured by the interest value 

A 

subject matter. 


These are assumptions that many psychologists would be 
to make. Their doubts would be supported by a larg 
mental studies that indicate some 
concepts? and in the tr 


related instances. 


quite unwilling 
€ literature of experi- 
of the complexities in the 
ansfer or generalization of newly 
arly states that ' 
proposition th 
asks unless they 


learning of new 
acquired concepts to 
Ausubel very cle 
research has confirmed the 
able to new learning t 
Supports his statement with cit 
psychological anq situ 
transfer which he then 
intratask and intertask diversification, d 
ponents of a task, and feedb 
In mathematics these 
devised programs of s 
repeated operations 
the new curricula it 


‘abundant experimental 
at prior learnings are not transfer- 
are first overle 
ations of experiment 
ational Prerequisites for over] 
goes on to specify 


arned,™ and he amply 
al findings. Among the 
earning, retention, and 
are: adequate re 
ifferential pr 
ack indicating correct 
are requirements that can be s 
tructured practice th 
within 
seems t 


petition and review, 
actice on difficult com- 
or incorrect performance. 
atisfied with im 
at involve 
a given matrix of rel 
© be left almost for ch 
€ are to be att 


aginatively 
the learner jn performing 
ationships, Yet in some of 

ance to de 
goals of a learning sequenc ained in the sense t 
thinking is reorganized on a new level, with concepts 
experience so that a “rule” can be generalized from the f 
cases, 


What appears to be missi 
operations may often be the | 
advant 


termine how the 
hat the student's 
assimilated through 
amiliar to unfamiliar 
ng is the recognition th 
earner 
age of the Cuisenaire rods 

that they provide mechanisms which m 
formance of repetitive m 
tions. The educational u 
concrete objects, and th 


at skill in performing 
ding concepts. A major 
nown Podell abacus is 
€ of the student's per- 
€ acquisition of abstrac 
es requiring children to manipulate 
Onsequences of th 


’s key to comprehen 
and the less well-k 
ake good us 
anipulative operations in th 
sefulness of devic 


eir actions, is e 
applied in teaching the physica 
hematics, through such programs as the Elementary 


n 7 « F 
: gous teaching techniques in othe 
curricular areas seems hardly to have been 


e are Correct, I am Sure, to fear that children May never attain under- 
Standing of their Work if they are simply 


: : aes 
driven to Parrot certain rote con 
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binati Ss 
be Ried a verbal tricks dis orced from any rationale, and they may 
a ae ven making the SEBS But we should pay more 
ek cow ln ge iliy ait recagnition of concepts may be retroactive 
comprchension re eae with operanians attained prior to the dawn of 
something diff d : $ adults haven't we all had the experience of studying 
anions : ey l ia a purely mechanical way—such as vocabulary and verb 
ices esac a mathematical formulae, and the like—only to 
deus, miti. os ANC ssiiderlying notions after an imeúbation period of 
when it tek oe l — ly years? W hatever value the learning may have had 
hse site ata Se must be evident that the later comprehension could not 
Skills and facts ia a the remembered knowledge of previsnsly acquired 
clear iceman ath 1 same is very likely to be true for children. We have no 
Atata stration that it is not. 
the adie Symposium a number of distinguished investigators discussed 
sses and strategies of children’s thinking as they seek to learn to solve 


diffic 
ult reason; 
as : $ | 
oning problems.* It was only at the very end of the meeting Ta 


a 
i questioner 
nowle > 

“dee o P i ] 
tions ge of crucial facts in order to attain elegant or even workable solu- 
eum adults 


commented on how important it is in reasoning to have prior 


kinds of ; 
inds of problems that were given as examples. Because 
asis simply as 
they 


requently 
3 result of ence sugh bonics of information on an intuitive b 
Often Overlook — learning in their extra years of life Las seni 
role of Bae t : fact that children are seldom as well equipped. Hence the 
attention, o raw material in children’s thinking receives inahen 
think we hay r quests for the communication of essential ideas in sane 
With organiz e tended to forget that ideas grow best in minds well nouris 1ed 
be for stud zed facts, and that one of the goals of teaching and learning ; 
Que y ae as prerequisites for 
nders 


1g must 


Nts to accept the discipline of facts and skills 


tanding. 


k to the classroom and create 


am n 

Ot suggest; p 
Ney Uggesting that we must run right bac 
hat twenty years fr 


v dry 
ldgeries i ; 
geries for the children to memorize so t i 
eassure them that they 


le " 

Y can have a or: ie y 
arned s a grand series of insights that w1 dor 
i se education must be directe 


d classrooms at any grade 
j ji we should 

exami subject where these are left q aying il y oe 
Scienc INe our attitudes toward some of the mechanıcs of language, 2 as r7 
oi a tai anica 

© history, and literature. Where We conclude that ce tain mecha 


Skil] 
re tr asic tO the structure 
sais memory (dare I use that term?) are t! uly basic i 
Aa head and teach them without 


WAKE to ve should go al 
teach, then we devoting our ingenuity to 


8Y. And A roperl 

i ing prope™ y. Á > 

nding ways i our best professional judgment 
children to learn. History teachers 


om now 


and: 
Nd in any 


San 
of wh 
apol 
o 
f if we go about our teach 
to help students master W 


lems 
Se ' 
ssential, then we should expect the 


have been put on the defensive about making students recognize and remen- 
ber significant dates. They have been urged to fo 
on “basic trends.” Yet how can a student be 
comprehension of a historical trend if he does 
cally, that there was a lapse of almost 15 ye 
generation assumed the role of citizens, between P; ‘ 
George Washington's inauguration as first President of the United States? 
In short, from kindergarten through graduate 
reservations about 


a student’s grasp of 
quite fluently with a factual recit 


cus on more important ups 
said to have any worthwhile 
not recall, Virtually automati- 
ars during which half of a new 


tual Revere’s ride and 


© serious 
school J would have seric 
a concept if he coule 


l not exemplify it 
ation or an able de 


monstration. 


Curtosrry AND LEARNING 
I think the notion has be 
are steady, burnin 
things compares g 


SUN to circulate that children in their natural state 


í R Be W 
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logical needs.',7,8 
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i i doubt very much whether most teachers’ daily experience matches this 
it bolic view of children’s love of learning, and I would like now to com- 
nent on some other aspects of children’s curiosity that have not been 
sulhciently recognized. 
Peer z “ ii curiosity is undoubtedly a significant component of chil- 
MORAI 5 ae a with their world, it may operate only marginally as a 
: . and incentive for academic learning. This is so for a number of 
reasons, ià 
M oo in older ‘a well ae in younger chiles is often very unsystem: 
cumulative if clmarhitive; while school learning must be systemate and 
SER il itis to have value. 
fh “ee = LOsity may be very immediate and very easily satisfied, and 
out T, i toay pid the pedagogical manipulation of his desire to find 
year old a il etme eee an example of such avoidance from a bright eight- 
acquaintance, Teachers have told me his attitude is not untypical. 


OW liste ‘ . a g ra 

give n a here, I've got a question and I want you to answer it. Don’t just 
1e Dack E 

j iek acher always do. I 


Fist sane a ei clip question like you and the scienee w ; 
Want a great | 2 why doesn’t an airplane fly sideways? The boy did not 

at learning experience or a Socratic dialogue. He wanted no more 
and to the point. This 


al purposes. I 


thar 
Lan answ : 

swer ‘ : ; 

answer to his specific question, preferably fast 


Was 1 
> NOL curiosity š A ‘ 
Mosity that could be manipulated for instruction 


kn 
OW bee; i 
ecause I tried, and failed. 


om curiosity may be as readily satisfied by ingorrect or pu 

on. The child is not necessari y 
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1 be either a pearl of 
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get into the psychodynamics of curiosity 
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cordis e can take Freud or leave him alone at 
hologists by now pretty 


H agree that children from kindergarten 48° on upand m a 

thou ath from this aspect of curiosity increases in ye n a nent ae 

Sort = Mbt always visibly to superficial observation: I thin oe, e — 
ofa triumph of the acculturated mechanisms of psychological suppression 
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8 to one’s tastes and interests, but most psy¢ 
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adoles i a a ing celse. This is 
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that ac C e é j i 
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especially s E 
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Meerest in learning “thi 
What they may ee w things, or who suppress giving evidence of knowing 
dblidivess eiti Stn rp learned. It would be incorrect to classify sack 
academic perlorman = are seriously disturbed emotionally, T their 
attaches great im i & may be dangerously maladaptive ina ailtuie that 
achievers and n ance to school learning. These children are our under- 
able rian ats ligni perhaps the greatest frustration to even the most 
Gon falls into this l we recognize how large a pot tion of our student popula- 
Paaa cabinets category—including many who possess all the 
dangerous to | r scholastic success—we are reminded anew that it w“ uld in 
students, ook upon the force of curiosity as a decor sehen je 
To summariz à 
7 arize this topi ‘tw 
A desir to ene tia Pisa i piai aie to aay the eon force 
am gs as an effective agent m learning for some 


at some ti 
qualir e times wi Ay r; A 
Walific th some kinds of information. But considering the 


ations : 
noti smentione re : s 
tion that curios; d here I think we must view with extreme caution the 
gener osity and the spontaneous desire to learn can by tl l 
s des F å ; themselves 
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thoughtful role in his own learning. ‘Pie smider is not s 
for a set of conclusions that have been arriy ed 
process works most effectively discoveries becor 
with one insight or generalization le 
sented, each adding a new st 
and comprehension, 
There are two major reasons why this is th 
ful mode of learning. First, it ca 
bringing order, clarity, and me 
orderly. Orderliness is gr 
forces us to cope with is extremely distasteful, The 
and understand because it is rewarding for him to 
provides systematic and coherent 
new information and som 
means of discoy 
instruction, He 


imply a receptacle 
at by someone else. When the 
me sequential and cumulative, 
ading to others as new material is pre- 


’ «dee 
age of breadth or depth to the student's knowledg 


ought of as an extremely power: 
Pitalizes on the very str i 
aning to experiences that were previously dis- 
atifying, while meaninglessness that circumstance 


alue of 
ong reward value ¢ 


TE arn 
child is thought to leari 


H ir 
do so when the learning 


patterns of organization between items ¢ 


larger scheme. Second, tear hing by 
as an active Participant in his own 
and at the same time be a passive ob- 
of his ow ici oping what js revealed or 
© expect that the stud 


ent will retain his 
an he would ret. 


ain a system of facts and 


a technique for class- 
‘problems. First there is 


d correctness of discovery: do discoveries 
necessarily lead to Productive findings anq resolutions? Jt is usually assumed 
that they do, Of course we know tha 
to fail 


Xploration are bound 
€ its values, But are we re 
y With which failure May occur— 
an generate? ed the Preliminary 
material may be from y iscoveries ar 
indefinitely | 4 


aunched, there is an 
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thought, Th n nes directions that 
- Theorists have a tend- 
nique, but Wertheimer 
hat Suggest how difficult 
atively Unstructured problem 


ally prepared to 
and the degree of 
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learning Process 


in a first grade reading 
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when the teacher gently challenged him 
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ba explanation the boy followed a not uncommon pattern of children’s 
rite i ag an irrelevant, minimal cue as evidence for his claim. As 
i i $ written on the blackboard the letters of the exercise were not 
= i at as he insisted. Their size was virtually identical. Not 
ee ide. B i Prong, thiene was no objective basis on which he could liave 
bene = oe Ms great insight gave him ae full Brunerian glow of sastat 
his aa a eg ee a great peak of learning. He clung to the propriety of 
YONE" to i a = stubbornly when the teacher offered him an “escape 
io — . differentiation. Firtally he seemed to accept the teacher's 
Tha a f on $ I think, because it was perceptively offered, 
to confusing pisode alterted me to watch for other “discoveries” that lead 
g outcomes, and I soon found that it does not take many hours of 


Clas oa 
go penie ing to see frequent mistakes of this kind, mistakes that often 
errors of nit As nen tetahens seek to piale on the students reasoning, 
chains of letai hence or of association can lead to hopelessly chaotic 
Occurs, the om ea elchiatens and deductions. 1 also found that when, as onten 
inscrutable rete “ has undersvatdable difficulty identifying the seemingly 
have jumped — or psychological juncture where the student's thoughts 
ure on the rele, the consequence is likely to be quite justified paa 
the bigs. i... s part and üseless disruption of the lesson for the rest 4 
Our eVCS to bes pe may be the price of progress, but we should not close 
Our sec w high that price may be. 
Memor ie 
acknowledge has been learned, or at least recognized. I iyini = 
Separate as dec lat the problem of retention is a senigus one that poe “a 
Not know = “he when we seek to teach by the discovery method. First, 

any extensive “hard” evidence that the insights which the stu- 


dent 

x dey a d i 
sights elops on his own have a higher likelihood of being remembered than 
sn ase much of our faith in 


the 
at this is true. The 


atter of retention— 


l problem concerns the very important m 
k we must 


learns about from others, although we b 
ry method of teaching on the assumption th 


i ; -ning research in 
ducati idence cited at a recent symposium on learning resear ch : 
1s P 
on'* tends to strengthen the view that we are well advised to be 


i . -dir tud 
n this point. Findings related to discovery and self directed study 


inconclusive. 


al evidence from teachers who have us 


i ene, a have heard 
ach often bears out the inconclusive research results. I ” agai 1 
“Ts say that m vi notions are trequandiy Canam arn 
e ari 
any crucial notions e with just about the same 


oe at—each tim 
banm ne? ight had never before occurred either 
10U 

of the human race. 
d examples of how quickly and 


Nei ed discovery methods in their 


to the st Of satisfaction, as if the t 
u 

All of dent or to any other member A 

us have probably experienced vivi 
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complete orget i y oughts that 
l t Important tho g i 
p ly we can f rge saa 5 "m 
S oO ito our heads when it is imconvenient to write them ) 
oe wn or 
they first po} ! i 

eai embed them securely in some context of lar 

othe ; TA 
kind of effortless forgetti 1g 1S just 


i eif 
are genuinely valuabl 


ger meaning, The ae 
as likely to occur in the case of neal 
learning achieved by insight and disc overy. We shawi he pinapan 
a that discovery of a crucial relationship or an essential fact i ) 
siia the first phase of the kind of assimilative le: 
selves and our students. The sfident s pleasure 
to perceive a truth is likely to be little me a r 
perience is not followed by sizing in which the 


i, A 
fact is incorporated intoa Systematic context. It is at this point ol the lear oe 
process that the teacher can play wh aps his most important i 
satisfying role, for the un 
necessary synthesis on hi 
knowledge 


yur 
irning that we seck for ¢ 

fk evidence 
at going beyond the evide 


$ or ie Ox 
more than a Passing fancy if th 
a process of synthe 


at is perh 
aided student is freque 
S own. It is here th 
and richer store of rel 
the significance of wh 
struct 


à 8 
ntly at a loss to establish tl 


at the teacher, with his bata? 
ated references, cin help the student me 
at he has apprehended on his own and help him oom 
an orderly scheme of meaning in which the new knowledge can take 
its proper place. Without these refining and conserving oper 
stem from the teacher's guidance the discovery itse 
g the concept of discovery 
likely to be a deceptive and a y 
Pay as much atte 
insights as to metl 
Psychologists nor 


i . an 
ations that ca 


thod of instruction i$ 
ause itis incomplete. We should 
Onsolidating the 
these insights. As f 
ave dez 


, oW 
student's ne 
sither 
ar as I am aware, neith 
alt with this sec 


ade- 
ond stage problem ad 
» multiple dialog 


ucs that take place in @ 
Productive classroom, 
The other aspect of retention w 

problems of memory iological process. On 
bodies of research it 


the basis of mounting 

ar that memory is a prod- 

uct of selective ch al functions in the brain, eve” 
ot yet possible to Say exactly how these changes Operate and how 
determined.19 This is nota topic suited for = 

er th alience of an capena 
be determine al attention associated pr 
istribution of neurochemical energy related to th! 
e thoughts.20 It is a long leaP 
assroom but it 


her's 
and energy were attached than of the teache 
accepted Without visibl 


ý a Bh the 
€ signs of activation2! If 
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energy, attention, and self-involvement associated with sequences of thoughts 
are as powerful as or more power ful than objective correctness in determining 
memory, then we must be especially cautious about a teaching method that 
encourages highly activated student participation at the possible expense 
of searching and accurate analysis. 
I Pursuing the matter of correctness and incorrectness in another direction 
oe Us again to the problem of children’s defenselessness against errors of 
“Bic and reasoning. Even with the best possible structuring of the preliminary 
a ental from which discoveries are to be made, students’ insights may be 
See ot ean: or simply inane. Such errors represent closed or idio- 
Stivers choo ye es association that quickly lose contact with the impartit 
pere = se or igma problem and goal in learning—unless the teacher's 
a, do and goal-directed intervention keeps thinking on a productive 
those Shperiattiond teacher needs to be told how quickly a group study 
poe paii collapse into an empty waste of chatter nor how quickly a stu- 
dent s inde ) 
'S especial 
Case w 
dent 


pendent investigations can lead him into bogs of confusion. This 
CHAY true of children at lower ages, but we mustn't underestimate the 
, ith which even our brighter, older students can go astray, either acci- 
aly oe some sübtle pünpose: a 
the Ii sal at younger children’s thinking does not operate efficiently 

ot or 
Eventu 


at 


derly and systematic sequences that we hope it will attain 
we sal we tend to overlook the significance of their lisaitasions oe 
Productiva So geal that they should have enhanced opponint a 
and realit iy sil their oNN: The restrictions that logic imposes on ~ oh 
Not Sailer usually intuitively known to adults; even hongi t ers 
T ie and exactly why certain relationships are iipossible Sr io = = 
tuitive ie, S awareness of logical constraints and prerequisites si = a 

i S ere limitations On €V en 
oe sg and their transactions 
Som, a € y thought. Children 
Miao d to overlook how 


l, the adult often fails to recognize the sev 
dren’s ability to carry out their thinking 
Nvironment within the constraints of orderl 


ifr make startlingly shrewd observations, so we ten 
ie a” It can accept 
es s. The acculturated adult can @ p 


as no prior knowledge about thë 
, and/or in the absence of por 
sof operational thinking with 
olved puzzlement oF con- 
] errors we are often 
e rules of orderly 


he y and inconsistently this occur 
conclusi 


terms, Bit } ns of a syllogism, even if he } 


elow the age of about 11 Or 12 
attempts at syllogistic and other kind 
Toversy nn Simply an invitation to endless me 
bli ` “ven when we are trying to note their logica 


ind ¢ 
> - . re 
pie many ways that children innocently violat 


think: 
nki i : 
pri 1ng, rules that have become second nature to adults. Ye 

and obey rules of 


"cipal te 
“Bical thin 


t it is one of our 


aching missions to help children accept, learn, 


; i a 
king so that they can judge the adequacy of their own thoughts 
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without needlessly confining their imagin 
wish to preserve children’s freshness 
unconventional associations 
overestimate the element of productivity whil 
in logic often generate dense fogs of frustr 
mental lives. Such perplexity can seriously ir 
advantage of Opportunities to Je 
Next in our reconsideration of 
' cal problems of individu 
the classroom group. On the score of individ 
the difference between intuitive and linear thinking. Discovery is often 
thought of as a kind of intuitive flair. For those who hav 


: a 
generated almost spontaneously without 
gical antecedents. W 

air, while valuable, 


dealing with unfamiliar, 
mation. In other words, discovery May oper 
people, and it js not clear that one n 


or associated With higher levels of c 
of incomplete inform 


i ire and 
ation. While we may admire 


; ak . tive, 
and imgenuity in making produc 


cize and 
» there may be a tendency to romanticize 


€ underestimating how cane 
ating perplexities in a 
hibit the child's ability to take 
arn by insight and discovery. 
discovery learning 


: practi- 
we come to the very prac 
al differences within 


3 e - mg 
and partial participation among 


3 ider 
ual differences we must cons 


binations of thought seem to be 


conspicuous chain of lo 


x an 
e should recognize that such 
intuitive fl 


is not necessarily the only effective mode = 
partially familiar, incomplete, or disordered infor 
ate in different Ways in different 
pde is necessarily better than another, 
and per formance. In a situation 


. re $ i ki se 

ation some Students May quickly recognize a broad ee 
of relevant (or irrelevant) facts and rapidly Benerate, test, reject, modify, ant 
aPpropriately or inappropriately 


accept tentative solutions, We would cal! 
€. Other students might proceed slowly, examining 
es of Possibilities in ional or irrational but nevertheless se 
Systematic, Step by step examination 
of perform inear analysis. Either might lead t° 
ther might constitute a vaina 
cise in irrelevance, regardless © 


It is probable, but by 


ofm to this distinction as “sequential 
ple Processes,22 anq recent studi 


o 
” attitudes.?3 a 
Sentially psycholog! # 

a al 
& performance that T rager 4 


- . . i ica 
oint integration” in a cultural-politi 
1s also probable that a 
Styles of think} 


y classroom c ‘ 


js 
x t } 
cluster of traits. I its 
a 
ally to one set of t7 
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is likely 
i eRe , 
: £ ate fhu : 
style of thinking i eS annoyance, and difficulties for students whose 
wis mite 3 
minm plne g is oriented in the other direction. Perhaps the present pre 
: on intuitive flair issi . 5 
a air is simply an effort to re lress z 
ean esa on s y o redress a balance. In the 
Diphascon been dominated by teaching methods that put special 
i car sequence 3 i — 
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i are see 5 . h E gs 
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h Clo ` i 
we aislean Swe must be careful not to think that the prior emphasis 
i 0 npiv t ` i Fs : ` 
analysis asan i dca ka essarily an error to be expunged Linear 
‘ aye lode of te : r à ja ú 
the hands of a tead caching may well become colorless or authoritarian in 
a teacher wl ‘ ` ot 
studeer P 10 is bored, uninlorme! r i A : 
Ms who are inordinatel : ned, or domineering, OF with 
such as order at ately passive, but it may also possess distinct benefits 
ane i f eee 
prerequisite ee : arity that we should seek to preserve and enhance. A 
or fru Sati y s i agate 
ii Those dns mko vf ittul, intuitive discoveries might well be linear programs 
ake them. G vs findi i i i A 
. Gagne’s findings ies of teachi i 
g igs in studies of teaching mathematics 


and sci 
saence s 
SULYUCE > 
è ggest the values to be gained from such a combined 


UPPproach.” 


The 
ugh 
gh the mat 
atter of non-participati ignifi 
participation by significant and possibly sub- 
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Stanti; 
ial po i 
ruions of 
class group is primarily an issue of classroom manage- 
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ment 
rather 
than a ; 
here in E psychological problem, the topic deserves some mention 
Ol LE pH ` z ws 
prospect that only some members of a class are likely to 


be 
a teacher 


frui 
ulul di 
iGoscen i R i hina 
evers, It is a particularly insidious danger that 


Might fall i 

locking iiaae pattern of rushing buoyantly along on sequences of inter- 

are able ades of thought and inquiry with just the handful of students who 
The classroom observer sees what 

a few students appear to be 

his greatest enthu- 


the meig along on the same journey. 
‘Attentive pieci seems to notice—that only 
Siam. What EAS when the teacher is working with 
responsive s may be an exhilarating experience for the teacher and a few 
class, students might also be a bleak disservice to the majority of the 

rovisation are sometimes gained atthe ex- 
nd well-defined area of information. 
timating the ad 
cost in lost com: 


The deli 
ede a m 
Pense of lelights of inspired imp 
al sderly 
1 orderly survey of a specific a 
vantage of the 


The real 


danger Sis. Te j n 
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With t] the few while underestim 
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others 

th second tho iscov' 
€ Proble ught on the discov 


eaching has to do with 
tic. We can't reason- 
ially, to be productive, imagina- 
ant them to be reflective and 


e reflective and evaluative. We don't 
es jn our pur 
a contradiction that is frequently 


ery method in t 


m of relyi i i 
1 of relying on the student to be his own ctl 


ably ex 

tive, ie a the younger ones espec 

evaluative. i oratory at the same time that we W 

Want to dar et we do want them to b 
ow away the more sober valu 

involved in 


suit of spontaneity, and 


WE gs 
sho 
uld recognize that we are 


Over] 
ooke Eaa i Arei 
ed. The contradiction rev he opposing abilities required 


olves about t 
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E 
to generate new ideas and new combinations of thought on —— 
pi innovations to an almost simultaneous series of tests and ev: 
so as to accept those that fit and reject those that do not. 
skills is a characteristic of exceptionally m 
very few of us do at all well. When we e 
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orld? Ww t. Questions discussed included: What is the nature of the 
ıs? How does one 


fee] 


approximately three 


hat are 
Shsive ate acer capabilities and potentialities of humar 
A film, esolve the conflict between status quo and change? 
= acceptance of a concept 
s help eradicate the 
process, especial- 
d consequently 


Visu; 
sual Percepti z 
aming q Perception, was shown to help in the 
Ir X : 
ough the making of mistakes and to thu 


ca. i k The 
i of risking mist h i 
akes. The film als clarifie th perce tual 


conc 
Oncerning tha À 3 2 E 
at which is required to alter perception an 


cha 
an 
&¢ behavior 
a dominant classroom 


urir na 
tole, sona this initial stage the instructor maintained 
at frec su acting as a devil’s advocate, often challenging cliche responses, 
risk Mi ently providing support and encoura a student began to 
o fom ideas, and values. The instr — 
come 1e personally involved in and —— F 
more creative in their approaches to teaching; 4 


fing th 
Phan; 


William Elephant filled the 

“See,” he said to Old Owl. 
and have a bath.” 

“I don't think that’s what the thing is for,” 


thing with water. 


“Its just the right size, Get in 


said Old Owl. 


The Very Nice Things: (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959). Text 


copyright 1959 by Jean Fair- 
banks Merrill, 


Pictures copyright 1959 by Romaine 
Gustava Solbert, Reproduced with permission. 


a bird bath for his bird friends with the pith helmet, Old Owl’s chronic 
laint, even when the man appears and puts the clothes on, is, “I don't 
ik that’s what these things are for.” The two characters were continually 


eferred to by both instructor and students throughout the remainder of the 
T urse. William Elephant became a symbol for willin 
course. 


i na > clinging to the con- 
ventional, and fearing to make tetaken. This is not to say that novelty became 
the sole criterion of ee ee OE of class, The solutions, ideas, 
or teaching approaches A E nii cedure that followed 
had to be operational. These A work In real or simu] 
nakom miesta A dix ae A esponsibility p 
double function of S Sa we s the Creative proce 
couraging an accompanying kind of reality test 


ing, w 
would not inhibit the creative process. 


& the pro 


ated classroom 
rom here on a 
Ss while also en- 
ich at the same time 


ye | 
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As in the first study, no special instructions were given as to how these two 
characters, William Elephant and Old Owl, might perceive. The characters 
as symbols subsequently came into increasing Use, apparently because of their 
appropriateness, attractiveness, availability, and capability as symbols for 
integrating the contributions to and refinement of the concept of the evolving 
creative process. 

After the introduction of the creativity and non-creativity symbols, in 
keeping with some of the conditions hypothesized as facilitating creativity 
emotional involvement, an open system, lack of threat, provision for in- 
dividual daring—the instructor moved from a position of relative dominance 
toward one of shared authority. The class gradually accepted more responsi- 
bility for dec iding what was to be covered in future class sessions; when, how 
ein = i ommittecs were set up in each of the curriculum areas be 
n. bi = thet was also a coordinating committee. All plans on 

The nites sng Rinis for approval or STE, and sai then activated. 
mo ine a aps himself available. Sometimes he continued the challeng- 
total a he sine but generally he tried to act a6 just a member of the 
take te in a en wien in m infrequent dominant role, rather than 
group's inadlec E n p i authority who was filling a vacuum created by a 
that his OI i ad ie! instructor ciidenvorad to communicate the feeling 
He Witeinprea i was quite temporary, intended anly to help clarify thinking. 
reassume respon j on his confidence in the ability of the group to quickly 

The am eee we a 
conventionally S = eequtined of itself was more than equal to that 
inthe, essere, ies sre = thë in This included lesson plans, teaching 
studies, In widen Sure the areas of reading, langiiage arts, and social 

, class decided to continue reading and discussing 


I A 3 
Be aT books because of the stimulating effect on their thinking 
les, apes e ateher in the Rye, Black Like Me, The Genius and the God- 
ig d Mrs. Bridge. 
Ph no ees pitts on grades and none were given until the end of the 
Sess e was done in conference with each student. The students had been 
an ha to present suggestions for evaluating individual achievement; for 
i part, however, students seemed to ignore grades as a problem, ap- 
Parently wanting instead to get on with what they were planning and doing. 
g a eae to substitute for one class season per week a morning in 
Acher’s aide-student teaching situation. This was to help provide a con- 
text of reality for the students’ work in educational theory; it would also 
provide opportunity to try out ideas and lesson plans on how to work with 


children toward, among other goals, more creative behavior. Ten mornin 
were given to this activity, gs 


Students conducted many of the university class sessions. This responsibility 
was distributed among all the students. At the students’ SUORE p 
and teaching strategy meetings were held with the instructor. The — oe ; 
made use of these highly informal sessions to expand concepts mil a in i 
and non-creativity and to reinforce the creativity and non-creativity symbo 
This was also done in the many individual conferences requested by ER 
Although the instructor attempted similar structuring in class sessions, oe 
opportunities for so doing without being obtrusive seemed to Benrese as i i 
students took over more and more responsibility for the class operation. This 
was offset, however, both by increased use by the students of the two symbols 
in the dialogue of the class sessions and by consistent attention to creativity 
as a foundation for nearly everything related to the course. 

A statement of qualification should be made here lest the reader assume 
that for any reasonable length of time during the experiment ch ; 
constant, even, or linear. In actuality there were uneven leaps, depressions, 
regressions, and, most important, extreme individual variances. The proce- 
dural description above is fundamentally nomothetic. A more v 
tion will be found in the collection of individual journ 


ange was 


alid descrip- 
als kept by the students. 


Testing 


The experimental group was given the Welsh Figure Preference Test which 
includes the 62-item Barron-Welsh Art Scale*, a measure of 
vity and preference for complexity. This scale has been used 
by the Institute for Personality Assessment an 


ferentiate between groups previous] 
and low creativity, 


aesthetic sensiti- 
with some success 
d Research at Berkeley to dif- 
y categorized as to relative high, average, 
based on a productivity criterion. The test w 
istered in February during the first week of the course. 
again on Monday of the fifteenth week of class meetin 


experimental group was asked to retake the test 
instructions: 


as admin- 
The test was given 
gs. On Tuesday the 


and was given the following 
“This time I want you to be William Elephant, or let that part 


of you that is William Elephant take the test and shut the rest of you off.” 


On Wednesday the test and instructions were repeated with “Old Owl” 
substituted for “William Elephant.” 


Also used was the Barron Complexity Scale, Barron (1963), a 5o-statement 


true-false instrument based on the work of Paul Heist, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley. This is similar to 
a scale included in the Omnibus Personality Inventory published by that 
institution. The instrument was encountered by the investigator after the 


* A relevant discussion of 


the scale may be found in Creativity and Psychological Health 
by Frank Barron, Van Nost: 


rand, 1963. 
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nd a lins under way, so there was no February testing. The experi- 
viik ae =o +a piven this insanam on Monday of the fifteenth week 
Peers ees E cian anid on Tuesday with inatricttons to take the 
iie test ians ~ ephant, ete. There was no opportunity for the group to take 
again as Old Owl. 
rhe te ae was given the Welsh Figure Preference Test. The miem 
n ros, was later re: ati “here was r , 

en en a a eo tay 
for keen af te iia ; Ao a st a pence i S ? i ra 
as William Elephant ve ‘th £ ° i Be oo 1 yer rou was 
administered he Á a E group = —" ed. ż we — 5 P i 

¢ Barron Complexity Scale, and the same procedure of read. 


ing, discussi 
sc . . 
’ Ussing, and retesting followed. 


TABLE 1 


Mcans and Standard Deviations of the 
Barron-Welsh Art Scale and Barron Complexity Scale 
Scores in Two Studies 


May 
(triggered 
non-creativily) 


May 
(triggered 


Group February May creativity 


Study 22 Barron-Welsh Art Scale Scores 


Pxperimental M 25.56 28.12 44.36 10.44 
(N=25) SD 12.18 13.12 10.76 8.19 
Control 
=a M 27.09 24.70 
SD 13.29 8.85 
Study ġ 7 
Experimental M 29.67 50.94 s872 
“n SD 10.00 12.73 10.54 
Control A 
— M 32.71 35.04 gosa 
SD 10.58 11.14 12. 
a M 25.18 27.41 
ee SD 11.05 12.12 
exi Scores 
Study #2 Barron Complexity Scale 
Experi 
“XPerimental n 
"= M 22.32 are 
sp 4.49 . 
Control 
N =18) M 25.47 26.00 
sD 7.65 7.92 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 shows an increase of over 18 points on the Barron-\Welsh wan Scale 
for the experimental group from the mean in February to the mean an = 
Tuesday (May) retesting when the group was asked to take the test as \\ ig s 
Elephant (triggered creativity). The increase is over twice that of the firs 
study. There is a decrease of over 15 points when com 
mean with that of the retest (triggered non-creativity 
asked to take the test as Old Owl. When the me 
creativity) retest scores is compared w 


paring the February 
) when the group was 
an of the May (triggered 
ith the mean of the test taken Monday, 
the day before, when no special instructions were given, 


16 points, which is also more than twice that of the first study. For a control 
group there is a slight decrease in comparable means. When the 
day retest (May, triggered non-creativit 
are compared with those of 
18 points, 


the increase is over 


Wednes- 
y) Scores of the experimental group 


Monday, the decrease between means is almost 


There is an increase of about 10 points on the Barron Complexity Scale 
mean score from Monday's testing to Tuesday's retesting (triggered creativity) 
when the experimental group was asked to take the instrument as William 


Elephant. This contrasts with almost no gain after following similar testing 
procedures with a control group. 


In the first study covariance anal 
and control groups (including a 
instructor variable) and test-retest results were significant beyon 


Inasmuch as the hypothesized increases and decreases of th 
are two-fold those of the first stud F 


yses of the gains comparing experimental 
group used to control for influence of the 


d the .os level. 


compared with the May (t 
of the experimental group 


are significant at the .oo1 level. Because the in- 
creases between the means 


of the February scores and the means of the trig- 
ven greater, there is no need to test the significance 


mparison involving triggered non-creativity means 
o significant at the -001 level. 


of these differences. The co 
and February means is als 


Discussion 
The questions basic to the meaning of the findings of both studies are: How 
good are the tests as instruments? What do these tests purport to measure? 
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TABLE 2 
Analyses of Variance and t Tests of Differences in 
Test and Retest Scores on the 
Barron-Welsh Art Scale and the Barron Complexity Scale 
For Experimental and Control Groups in Study #2 


Comparisons 
r Variance 
7TOUD and Tests Saiice df Estimate E t 
Pxperimental, Barron-Welsh Between 1 3296.7 220° aan 
Tay and May (triggered 
creativity) © Within 48 149.9 
Pees. 56° 
i Barron-Welsh Between 1 3907.3 siat af 
y and May (viggered 
non-creativity) Within 48 124.6 
Erainn x 
a amena, Barron-Welsh Between 1 2858.0 25.49 il 
uary and May (triggered 
non-creativity) Within 48 112.3 
Experimental, 
4 " ~ i j 
M Barron Complexity Between 1 1210.3 39.7* Ba 
ay and May (triggered 
creativity) Within AS 30.5 
Control, 
Ma Barron Complexity Between 1 2:0 = ~ 
Y and May (triggered 
creativity) Within 28 65.1 


+a . 
Sgnificant at 001 level 


i z dence as à 
ao Barron-Welsh Art Scale can be accepted ith sons "a artists, a 
hogs ae 1ps z 
s “asure of aesthetic sensitivity. It discriminates yea E (M, 39-1) 
tandardization f M ) and a first cross-validation group : hi 
ou group (M, 40-3 i M 13-9): Furthermore, the 

Pared with an unselected adult population aes 


. -e indicates prefer- 

Natur i hat a high score indica 
€ of the items cale is evidence that < etet r 
EDS am SHO while a low score suggests preference fo 


y i i i onfused 
s re i s simplicit dimension 1S not to be c 
“ i 1 i i ference 
ty = the elega nce of a creative apain (a i 
on : 1 i of an intolerance Lor 
C z Plicity in this dimension is rather a reflection f irf n 
arr mi ing roblem-so1v: 1g process. I 
diti so complexity prevailing during the pro 1 ` g s se a 
i a i ogests, a measure of com y ; 
Complexity Scale is also, as the title sugs' sts, nple ty 


tist p “Fer etw 

“Ist reports statistically significant differences b ; a , 

scriptions of high and low scorers on this scale when interviewers, no 
l ą = 


eng - i 

€ for asymmetry and complex!ty, 
and simplicity- Thi 
possible simplicity in 


een interviewer adjective 
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knowing complexity scale scores, rate complexity. These and other data are 
reported by Barron (1963). In view of these data it may be concluded that 
in both studies experimental procedures develo 


ped high preference for com- 
plexity by the subjects, in contr 


ast with those in the control groups, when 
tested as triggered creative sub-selves (William Elephants). Use of the Barron- 
Welsh Art Scale indicates that low preference for complexity, when the sub- 
jects were tested as triggered non-creative sub-selves (Old Owls), is also a 
consequence of the experimental procedure. 

The possibility that a creative mental se 


t, provided just by an introduction 
to the creativity and non-creativit 


y symbols through familiarity with The Very 
Nice Things, might be responsible for the results 


of the analysis of the data for the con trol 
tells of an encounter between 
oriented character, with the 


may be discounted because 
groups. The story simply and clearly 
a creativity-oriented character and a conformity- 
former cast in a highly positive light, Yet when 
asked to take the tests as William Elephant, that is, to think as the creativity 
symbol, the results for these 5roups reveal no “creative” perceptual frame of 
reference under triggered conditions. No significant Zain is reported. In fact, 
in the case of the Barron-Welsh Art Scale scores, the mean decreases and the 
standard deviation also becomes considerably smaller. These results would in- 
dicate that just knowing how William Elephant and Old Owl viewed things is 
not enough to alter perception. Apparently there must be a critical change 


within the subject, here postulated as the development of a sub-self, for a 
perceptual dimension such as preference for complexity to be significantly 
modified. 


The findings for the experimental sroup are of interest when one considers 
that there was no direct teaching of aesthetic Sensitivity or preference for 
complexity, the consideration or even mention of complexity or aesthetic 
sensitivity being carefully avoided in the experimental procedure. 

The question remains: How good are these instruments as measures of 
creativity? Barron (1963) reports that the Barron-Welsh Art Scale has been 
found to have significant validities against criteri 
ity. Examples of the range of samplings 
“creative,” “control sample,’ 


a of originality and creativ- 
are as follows: Groups of architects, 
"and “representative,” have means of 37.1, 29-5 
and 26.1 respectively, Groups of research Scientists, “creative,” “less creative, 

and “least creative,” have means of 30.7, 
comparisons are made with groups of writers, mathematicians, and others: 
Barron also reports that the Barron Complexity Scale apparently discrimi- 
nates between creative and less creative groups. A sample of 22 female college 
students nominated by the faculty for outstanding creative potential have 4 
mean of 27.14 as compared with a mean of 23.9 for a sample of 113 classmates, 
a mean difference Significant at the .o1 level of confidence. Commercial 


P -aiar 
22.1, and 19.2 respectively. Simila 


5o 


ae 
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Write 
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aie essfully write 
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31. 23.9 2 ared with 
“to create a work 


flonase 3 for creative wri 
anit e writers Whose major concern is 


ignificant difference. Barron 


again reported | 5 
ay Barron as a highly s 
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port, how 
as} : » NOWCVET, a a 
lot resulting in simi comparison of female mathematici 
5 similar findings. 
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— creative sub-selves aS 
ip Pa graupertesenibe : : ub-selves, the significant 
significant dill scribed by Barron in terms of degree of creativity 
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ences found between means in the two studies, sug- 
s S, 
efer- 


Best tl 
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Ence sibility that creativi 
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Nave been Sy j I 
t rames of reference, may 
have been developed 


Which, wh 
Broun o An triggered, have c . 
in "A A of perception similar to those of 
ative sub-selves : : ively creative; and in the case of the second study, 
ups with ae we. inne characteristics interpolated as being eX- 
ativity at a level below that of an unselected popula- 
red. And both sub-selves, creative 


and si a oa 
aught. M l simplicity within perceptual f 
ght. More precis À 
re prec isely, creative sub-selves may | 


Ecte 
“ Cted of gro 
ton, m 


ay hz °, 
an ave bee 
dno en developed and trigge 


T <wcd ' 
| Fe might ve, reside within the same total self. 

allege. tions arneievistie OF (i j xity and asymmetry 

Where q al, and metaphoric ; : nnd econscious activity, where anal 

€ infe lere existed a ptet jä symboli processes would more likely occur than 

asym rrei from evide oe tor symmetry and simplicity. Such can only 

metry, ence that creative people seem to prefer complexity and 

is argument. Perhaps 

Jated 

losed 

osed 


would 


assume thi 
e that preference for comple 
ogical, 


Ther 
o a aitoren bR, Jiivevet, a circularity in th 
l M Systems e ai ad is that complexity and asymmetry are re 
Sse Furthermore o implicity and symmetry more likely fit. mto c 
effect s will , Open systems will tolerate precomcel activity; cl ; 
teristics bie’s description of the repressive 
s which has charac- 
ctivity in the 
cannot be 


not. San 
This is supported by Ku 


preco ; 

“Ons e, os 

scious activity of the kind o 
mor 


f consciousness 
ë preconscious a 
b-self, however, 
for the “preconscious” 
rder to dis- 


of clos 
a ie ah maig systems. That there is 1 
| Pana demonst = ies in the non-creative SU 
„Struct in the ated in this study. Yet @ need remains 
conceptualization of the creati 


etwee 

n the non-threatened cons 

ystemmed, a ; 
new perception, 

e of the pre 


jdation, as @ 


ti and lai sez-la and the opel 
al i 

ly, ssez-faire a re 

hts in ne ‘ 


Js. Although th 
sub-self defies P 
perties of th 


© consci 
i new ig functioning which delig 
scious o ationships between symbo 
“oretica] r its degree of activity in a 
construct it helps explain PF? 


Proy; 
Vid 
es a 
locus for the sub-self’s process sources. 
Bl 


recise Val 


i i iti receive 
If members of the experimental group do, in a triggered condition, perc 
ior w also be 
” it should follow that consequent behavior would also 
imi i ‘havior 
eative. Taking a test is, of course, only limited evidence of such behavior, 
fad : 


“in a creative way 


especially when the test only measures certain eiarensions ie e : et 
tivity. It would be of great interest to structure situations W ue ao 
the triggered creative sub-self in problem-solving or productivity — a 
stances. It would also be of interest to examine the effect of other variab : 
such as time, and/or various types of reinforcement, such as parumane E as 
the strength of the sub-self. Also of general interest is the question of ape 
of the sub-self in the process of transfer to other sub-selves and thus on the 
overall personality. - 

Comparing the results of the two studies raises the question of why gains 
in the second study increased so dramatically. A partial explanation may be 
that only one creativity symbol was used here in contrast with at least two 


‘ welon 
in the first study. There was, therefore, much more emphasis on the develo} 


z i ructoY 
ment and use of the one symbol in the second study. Moreover, the instruct 


felt more secure in the use of the William Elephant symbol—perhaps it noW 


4 s s smental ape 
had more meaning for him—and more confident in the experimental a] 


proach to teaching the course. He had “come this way before.” This probably 


: ; snarimental 
led to an even more non-threatening, open system in the second experiment 


i i s i . 5 : a 
situation. It is also possible that the introduction, development, and use of 


non-creativity symbol in the second study enriched the utility and meaning 
of the creativity symbol. 


The choice of William Elephant and Old Owl as creativity 
tivity symbols was intentional. Because the two are characters 
children, they present a minimum of striction for 
wholly rational “adult” context to the sometimes playful, childlike, or in- 


novative context which may be a condition of creativity. They also function 
as an integral part of the developing sub-selv 


launching skeletons, essential parts about whic 
lized. This combination of childlike quality 

for a new sub-self further contributes a bridge 
for moving from the context of “university stu 


and non-crea- 
in a book for 
a reorientation from 4 


es, their behavior in the story 
h the sub-selves may be crystal- 
and an operational framework 
in the experimental procedure 


; in- 
dent, under guidance of an } 

: ; tegt da Be an 
structor, seeking personal meaning for a concept of creativity,” to “hum 
being and new teacher in process of becomin 


. ive 
g more open and innovativ 
in perception and 


action, and more personally responsible for this process- 
Consequently, since William Elephant and Old Owl are at the core of the 


experimentally developed sub-selves, they become the appropriate symbols 

to be used to trigger the sub-selves under testing conditions. . 
In his chapter, “Play and Irrelevance,” Gordon (1961) states, “the childlike 

and intuitive ‘plasticity of vision’ necessary to creativity on an adult level in- 
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ansposed, informed 


Volves a par ee 
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is in the procedure on 
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meone else let g° first and 
d confidence” begin. This, 
in the two studies. 
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It is also possible to assume that the testing instruments ages 
inating between groups of varying levels of creativity. If the assumption 

correct, the experimental procedure may have developed perceptual fr 
reference which could be interpreted as creative and non-cre 
in this second study were twice the comparable mean gains 


are capable of discrim- 


ames of 
ative. Mean gains 
in a first study. 
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surcease offered here. The point is that in the schools alone we are not g 
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ingly limited. A few years ago the Personnel and Guidance <i me 
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efforts at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation, Mousa F 
human relations seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School, John R. Seeley's 
“human relations classes” at Forest Hill Village, and the 


ambitious program 
of teacher education at the Bank Street College 


of Education. 

These and similar programs referred to, by Withall (35), for instance, 
are nearly all moving and even exciting programs. Yet the reason for i 
seems to be limited progress must reside in factors beyond budget. Of comise 
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others, and their ability to inspire trust in others. Nor will a fancy establish- 
ment or a democratically run school counter the many hostile facets of oUt 
culture. Even a partial list of what goes on all around us is unnerving: cut- 
throat competition; not only absence of ethical behavior but absence also of 
indignation at the lack of ethical behavior; cynical disregard of the rights of 
others; gerrymandering; bribery and blackmail of pu 
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A New Empuasis: COGNITION 


It is now almost two decades since Hartmann, Kris, and Lowenstein (9) gewi 
a revolutionary reappraisal of Freudian personality typology. The idea : - 
the ego is not an agent of primitive pleasure-seeking drives, but has mage 
and vitality of its own made it possible to emerge with new cani apions ve 
to change in emphasis and technique in the therapeutic relationship, and, 
initiated the alert and self-conscious movement in ego psychology. 


P P 3 ‘ a sho 
The theorists who have emphasized cognition include Schachtel (30) W 
urges the influence of man’s search 


Ea age sen ai 
for meaning in life, Heider (10) an 
Hartmann ( 


8) who call attention to the influence of intention, as dues gs 
port (1). Also cited by Allport are Wallas, who includes an “instinct ja 
thought” in man’s motives, and Bartlett and Cantrill as regarding man $ 
search for meaning as perhaps the ultimate motive in life. 

Starting with Schachtel’s ideas, Neisser’s (22) examination of childhood 
amnesia led him to question the concept of re 
answer in the discontinuities in cognitive 
growth into adulthood. Thus conceived 
quite a different kind of treatment than is now available. 

McGuire (18) starts his syllogistic analysis of cognitive relationships by 
pointing out that the idea of the “rational man, long out of style, is now under- 
going a remarkable revival.” He refers to an impressive list of theoretical and 
experimental approaches referring variously to 
(Heider), “balanced structure,” (Cartwright and Harary) “balanced ma- 
trices,” (Abelson and Rosenberg) “stress toward symmetry,” (Newcomb), and 
most recently, “cognitive dissonance.” (Festinger) 

Although it must be searched for, there is clinical literature which illus- 
trates a therapeutic approach utilizing strong cognitive elements. This is the 
technique that Dollard and Miller (3) follow in their discussion of ‘“discri™ 
ination.” Similarly Monroe (17) presents the case of Mrs. S., who for €% 
ample, is asked productively by the therapist whether she had heard of @ 
particular psychological theory. In Thorne’s (34) eclectic volume, the last 
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When lecli ding upon the situation and its meaning. However, 1n evaluating 
While Ings are to be subordinated, there is a need for some reference point. 
What is off arithmetic and while T know that 
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what conditions. In the example given, the matter is clear-cut, but ordinal ily 
there will be many problems. pa itie 

This approach in no way supplants the more basic responsibility i ae 
into ourselves and coming to terms in positive ways with the disaster ane i 
in us that results in inimical behavior to others. What is urged pee 
second best, but if so, it is second best to a wonderful ideal. In its — pal a 
it is important to note that as behavior is adopted and practiced, its asst 
tions and rewards should reinforce it and in time affect feelings. 


THE EXPLICIT SUPPORT oF VALUES 


Subordination of feelings and control of behavior can be seen as a value - 
as I hope, this is not immediately abhorrent, the idea can be carried ee 
to the point of identifying a number of values which guidance personnel 1 
the schools should support in working with their school clients. 


The issue of support of given values by the school is not really for disc aon 
It is clear that as a social institution, the school’s values are not only impli« a 
in the function it performs, but explicit in the communications made to wel 
dents, parents, and the general public. By virtue of its being, the school Se 
education is important; one should be educated. One should be responsible 


, A . nile ud 
studious, clean, neat, courteous, outgoing, cooperative. Present rewards shot ‘ 

S : wines 
be foregone for future goals. Counselors in the schools may be ready to £! 


this since it is well nigh indisputable, but may point out that in their p! ofe 


i . rular 
sional role they cannot and may not deliberately or subtly push the par ticula 
of any values. 


There is no space to develop this great problem. From prior consideratio 
of at least some of its facets, a number of statements can be made. Three ° 
these are safe and can be documented but the fourth is arguable. vc anni 

(1) There is no task, including research in the hard sciences, that is PO 
value inflected. : 

(2) Values are communicated in ways other than in formal language- he 
specifically and despite professions to the contrary, counseling has a va 
system built into it. is 

(3) Since values, with or without counselor awareness, will be commu? 
cated to the counseling client, the counselor should become aware of them- 1 

(4) Since by virtue of the counseling task, the particular relationship, gent 
the presumable goals to be achieved, there will be stress on some values aP A 
at least implicit derogation of others, agreement might be reached on 2 
least specified values to be supported. ‘ 

The problem may seem less sacrilegious if it is stipulated at the outset iha 
no large charter will be drawn. No attempt will be made to rewrite the ten 
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upposed to employ 
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Yes,» 8 over our ideas, “Is premarital sexual i 
ause psychiatrists 


Thi : 
terms his surprised her somewhat, bec: 
it back and forth a 
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hat carry value judgments. We argued 
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backed me into a corner several times, but my final defense was, “If you exhibit un- 

certainty or ambivalence on this question, then you are faced with the task of making 
decisions as to when it is right and when it is wrong.” I said I prefer to take the 5 iew- 
point that if college students are found to be having intercourse, thats undt ystand- 
able. It's been going on for as long as there have been colleges. We do not condemn 
them, but we do not confuse them by saying that what they did was right. Rather. the 
college maintains the ideal standard of society in general, even though it is not 
adhered to by large segments of society. The idea exists, and it is the job of those of us 
who work with students not to pass judgment, not to moralize, but to help them 
live up to the idea. 


If this can be done, values, as John E. Smith (32) indicates, can be made lO 
stand as the referent points for decisions and action. This should be quite ¢ Jear 
from the example given concerning feelings and behavior with respect t° 
Negroes. It is not impossible that a whole set of unhappy and inimical be 


haviors can be intercepted and changed through reference to given guidelines 


In the loosening of religious precepts and in the inevitable changes in the 
times we have lost a set of guidelines for behavior and living. This is as it 
should be. But, in fact, in these complex times, a vacuum has been created 


probably just when we could least afford it. Something must take its place 


and no doubt something will. Hopefully, whatever it is, it will move us away 


rather than toward Walden II. The cry for guiding principles, evolved bY 


ourselves, although by no means popular, is yet not a cry in the wilderness 

Although the setting is in higher education, it is not inappropriate to hear 
George Stern, whose work on differential college cultures is well know), on 
the problem of student needs (33)- 


The excitement of ideas and discussion which I once found at Chicago as an under 


graduate, I have re-discovered in some of my own Classes tod: ge a 


ay. But the challen 
abstractions, principles, and values in these current instances has been aroused not 
by intellectualism but by inter-personalism. Students today seem interested in inter 
personal behavior, the analysis of motivation, and the problems of dealing ettectivel” 
and with decency in human relations. Any material placed in this context arouse 
a depth and intensity of response which belies the apathy and privation encguntere® 
elsewhere. m 
But there is another aspect to this problem. For many of the students in odasi 
college classrooms, the ability to participate even under the circumstances $ $ 
described seems severely limited by a deeply ingrained fear of introspection, se A 
expression, and departure from stereotyped views. Above all, they fear the cons 


quences of personal freedom and seek security in dependence and conformity- 
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students in mental hygiene classes. A brief excerpt from Peck’s research (24) 


may illustrate the self-observation record: 


There are one or two people in my section who previously annoyed me because ae 
overbearing attitudes which resulted in any number of people being embarrassed by 
these two individuals at different times (this annoyed me even when it was not 
directed at me, because in my being witness to such). This particular young lady 
sek to be completely satisfied once she had made some sarcastic retort. (I believe 

Ww 


as my subconscious a eness of my duplication of such actions in my own rela- 


Yon to my sister—that I was getting too much of a “kick” out of being sarcastic— 
that I had become aware of its implications.) Her actions no longer annoy me and 
a found myself injecting a few remarks into her conversation with another recently, 
which went something like this: “Millie, I hope you don't think like you talk as far as 
ri feelings are concerned. I believe it is from your mouth out and I conclude your 
Park is worse than the bite.” She laughed as she walked toward my desk and said 


“You i ' 
sound like the only person around here who understands me. 


The second departure is that these records will be maintained by school 
Pupils, Although at present lower age limits can only be guessed at, the method 
e | ought not to be tried with children below junior high school age. 

{ the basic idea is tenable, these limits can be established in standard 
“Xperimental fashion. 
i of privatism might just as well be faced since it is, in m vee 
We oe "a he fearful must defend their fears and we shall have to ae ek a 
Bellver which now and again may not be yery much. Ideally, a g ie 
an ecords or any program in this area might have its origin In € Re ‘ 
` teacher and PTA groups. School personnel and parents should grow to 
ee in understanding and acceptance of this type of program. The a 
hreats that drawing the shades have, in terms of what one’s fancy fears migh 
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Xposed, must be taken into account. 
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skill and have demonstrated that they can become quite good at it and an 
understandings gained have been very useful to them, sometimes phenomens 
ly so. Other than to indicate that there are a number of major cont! — 
in this area of experience, e.g., Bonime’s The Clinical Use of Dreams, on 
Diamond's popular book The Science of Dreams, it does not seem fruitful 
to enter discussion of this fertile area for man's understanding of himself. Jf 
this area is explored in a school setting it will require competence of a type 
that needs no list of titles of books for assistance. . 
It is not proposed that the curriculum be made to include a course with 
the title of this brief subsection. Such material properly belongs in a frame- 
work which includes various aspects of self. Since dreams, like examination 
of anxiety-loaded behavior, can be a road to self understanding, this section 
might properly have been included in the notes on teaching the dynamics of 
behavior. It has been separated in order to highlight it. Nevertheless, the 
vehicle for self exploration is at hand in quite a few schools in the formal 


psychology courses and less formal group discussions of human behavio! 
personality, or understanding. 


ON Monty AND SKILLS 


Friends who have seen this material have asked, even granting the pertinene 


of some points, who is going to provide the instruction and who will pay the 
bills? The answers are not comfortable, but they are simple enough. Such s 
program will cost money. But money is easier to come by than comfort. ine 
not really a problem. If we want this kind of program badly enough, we will 
provide the money. What we need to start with is the interest and convictio™ 
ways to finance it will be found. 

The problem of finding skilled instructors is in part related to budge 
However, such a program should be very attractive to concerned workers who 
see little profit in ameliorative and curative procedures, The school can follow 
the example of other concerned groups in a time of competition for scarce 
skills and train selected faculty for the new roles they are to play. It can tl 
call on mental health personnel even though they are in a very short supply 


ko = -eatest 
because this is precisely how scarce personnel should be used, where gre? 
influence can be exercised. 
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lish? writer functions has changed, and 
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lhe reasons for it are not that he feels 
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lyangar’s words), but the educational 
in India has 


and political situation 
lian 


ı favorable turn for an Ind 
English writer. For instance, in spite of 
the regional language loyalty, and politi- 
cal pressures in India, it has rightly been 
decided now that the English language 
will stay in India. (In fact English has 
a better hold in India now than it had 
before 1947-) Hence a creative Indian 
English writer can be sure of some 
Indian reading too. And, what 


taken 4 


car 


public, 


lly significant. It also 
ar that the English language 


foreign language by Indians 
n those contexts which 


“non-British” and “non-American.” 
“Anglican” is misleading in 
another sense, t00- It has theological con- 
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is more important, Indian writing in 
English has been recognized—haltingly 
but definitely—as an independent form 
of the “non-native” Commonwealth 
form of English writing. This puts an 


Indian English writer in a larger inter- 
national literary setting with his dis- 
tinct Indian characteristics. 

But, even now, no serious research 
has been done in order to bring out 
precisely the Indian characteristics of 
Indian writing in English. I agree that 
we have anthologies and histories of 
Indian English writing (pp. 316-317), 
but the interesting and more crucial 
questions have still been left untouched 
or unanswered. Perhaps Indian English 
writing can claim better understanding 
(as the West Indies writing in English 
does) if the essentially Indian aspects 
of such writing are brought forth 
clearly. 

I think the basic questions which need 
answers are: What are the features 
which contribute to the Indianness in 
Indian English, Say, as opposed to the 
Englishness in British English, or the 
Americanness in American English? 
And how is the Indianness realized in 
the language-features and the content of 
Indian English text? Once we are clear 
about the basic issues we may profitably 
get involved in the polemics of the 
“new” and the “old” (pp. 317-318). 

In other words, at this stage we may, 
for instance, ask: What are the features 
which mark Indian writing in English 
distinct from other “varieties” of 
English (native and non-native), Egs 
American English, Australian English, 
Philippine English, West Indies Eng- 
lish, etc? I am particularly thinking of 
the interesting question of the Indiani- 
zation of the English language, both in 
its form and content. I would argue that 
the process of the Indianization of Eng- 
lish has evolved an Indian style of 
English, and over the years, separate 
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registers and restricted languages of 
English have developed in India. _ l 
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English Pa Te natively used forms 

- This then is the deviation 1n 


o 
M 
Ws Use of i znglisł 
i the term Indian English 


tin 

ee W F A 
a E include leading English 
Poets, pes of India, and the writings of 
in velists, essayists who use English 


ndia 3 A ie 
an socio-cultural and linguistic 


Etting, 


7 

Th 

n (& 

title, o pbbreviations used here for the 
Plaine ndian English texts have been ex- 


in : saat 
Pers, my above mentioned earlier 


N 
Ig... Ste iha > x 
Oan „< that this does not include Indian 


y . 
ik ws 4 in English. 
ve Beea K. Halliday, “Categories of 
“e 3 a of Grammar,” Word, Vol. 17; 
dian 991), p. 276. Also see my op. cits 


n English,” 
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the use of vocabulary items with other 
vocabulary items at the lexical level. 
E.g., cousin-sister (RH, 29); cousin- 
brother (F of F, 131): cow-worship (V 
of G, 122); salt-giver (Kanth, 32); dung- 
cakes (N in S, 47); sister-sleeper (V of 
G, 130). Fourth, new formations are 
coined to make language function in 
those typically Indian contextual units 
which are “non-American” and/or 
“non-British,” because such contexts are 


absent in those cultures. Such “context 
restricted” formations naturally stand 
“non-native” because the context 
under description in Indian English is 
“non-native,” ege brother-annointing 
ceremony (He Who, 160); car-festival 
(OR, 15-7:59): forehead-marking (Mrs. 
S, 206); hair-cutting ceremony (Kanth, 
; sacred-thread (V of G, 122); nine- 
stranded thread (He Who, 45) rice-ini- 
(SMH, 30). 

on tendency to 
English writ- 
a native 


out as 


tiation ceremony 

Note also the comm 
“delete” items in Indian 
ing. There are cases in which 
user of English would normally use a 
clause or a group, hereas an Indian 
tend to apply the process of 
For example, a structure 
ts noun + qualifier 
+ noun) is reduced to 


modifier + head construction, ©-8» a 
bunch of keys becomes key bunch (AD, 


<a “rank re- 
178). Other such examples of p 
are America-returned (F of F, 


„showeY (Kanth, 131); god- 


welcome address (IE, 


w. 


would 
“deletion.” 
with the constituen 


(preposition 


duction” 
105); shoe 
love (UN, 205); 
14:8-59) 


I prefer to use the term Indianisms 


for all those formations which are for- 
mally and/or contextually Indian. I 
consider that Indianisms are cardinal 
to Indian writing in English, especially 
fiction, and the time has come when a 
semantic and grammatical study of such 
formations should be made. Following 
Lal we may Say that Indianisms are 
“significant because Indian” (p. $19). 
In Indian English writing I would 
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system are not age-timed, (b) that je is 
the ordinal relation among stages rather 
than the relation of isolated stage to 
age that is important id Piaget's view, 
and (c) that the possibility of accelerat- 
ing conceptual development is not pre- 
cluded in Piaget's theory. Whether or 
not Piagets empirical work has been 
directed towards the realization of such 
a possibility and whether Vygotsky was 
more sanguine than Piaget about accel- 
crating development are not germane 
to the criticisms I advanced of Professor 
Carroll's review. Doubtless, Piaget, 
whose heart has always been in episte- 
mology was, and is, more inclined to 
interpret the child's behavior in terms 
of structural principles, whereas Vygot- 
sky, having read his Marx on Feuerbach, 
was more interested in changing the 
behavior. 

To my major critism, viz., that he has 
showna misunderstanding of Vygotsky's 
concept of development and that he 
has tended with many Americal psy- 
chologists to collapse the concepts of 


development and evolution into mere 


change, Professor Carroll demurs: “I do 
not think of development and evolu- 
tion as processes that are merely a func- 
tion of time, and I would not wish to 
convey the impression that Vygotsky 
held such a view.” He then invites me 
to present an “undebased” concept of 
development. 

Before I accept the invitation, let us 
see if my criticism was warranted, In 
Professor Carroll's original review, we 
find the following: 


We hardly need to be supplied with 
further ‘experimental evidence that 
word meanings undergo evolution 
during childhood’... that Vygotsky 
offers as one of his major contribu- 
tions. For whether we mean by ‘word 
meaning’ the institutionalized corre- 
spondence between a symbol and 
some class of referents, or the ‘media- 
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tional process’ that is said by = 
psychologists to occur in the indin: 
ual in response to a word, we know 
rather clearly, at least in prine iple, the 
conditions under which word el 
ings change. In point of fact, Vigouky 
does not report in any detail his er 
perimental evidence to the effect urok 
word meanings change. (P. 247, Y 
italics). 


I submit that both in his terminology 
and his allusions to what he takes to a 
relevant research Professor Carroll m 
veals precisely that conflation that 
criticized. af 
Now, to an undebased concept < 


z S Ver- 
development. I have, with Heinz \ tail 


ner presented such a concept in de = 
elsewhere (American Anthropolos’s , 
1956; Symbol Formation, Wiley, ae 
In essence, we have maintained that rn 
notion of development entails nove t 
of structure and novelty in modes w 
operation of a system culminating i 
increasing differentiation and hierarc™® 
integration. (See also von Bertalanffy» 
Modern Theories of Development, Ox: 
ford, 1932, pp. 121 ff.) 
As Ernest Nagel has put it: 


+. the term is reserved for chang 
which are not merely irreversible, i 
which yield only a greater eee 
complexity; those changes must *” 
addition eventuate in modes gt p 
ganization not previously manileer n 
in the history of the developing a 
tem, such that the system carne 
increased capacity for selfregula’® ' 
a larger measure of relative indepe ua- 
ence from environmental — 
tions. This is, at any rate; Wie 
embryologists and evolutionists sive 
in mind when they take progre ing 
differentiation and selEmaintay g 
organization as the essential a vf 
development . . . The connotat - 
development thus involves t 


i 


sentia 
o l components: the notion of a 
ystem p ‘ssi ; 
a Possessing a definite structure 
i a ‘fini f 
pd „definite set of pre-existing 
apacities; ; ioe 
rp and the notion of a Bi 
ial se iai 
brie il set of changes in the syste 
viele prer ystem, 
ii 8 atively permanent but 
ma mcrements not only in its 
Iclure in i i 
on € but in its modes of opera 
as we 4 ini i 
aay ell, (Determinism and de- 
cnt" in D i 
rt - Harris, ed., The 
ONCE pl oy i 
re ptof De velopment, Minnesoti 
957) pp. 16£.) di 


This vi 
S View 
kinship ‘ w of dev celopment has a close 
(eN oe that advanced by Marxists 
n » Gor y r, 3 
rnforth, Materialism and the 


Dialecs; 
- eClical Me 
lishers lethod, International Pub- 


Americ 
of thos 
10n 
in 


Sahn EUAN and most 
al Riese ee about media- 
this re san recent years fall with- 

tp—do not have such a 


Cone 
EPt of 

tre: develo ` x 

reat medi pment. They do not 


“ples of 
Opera: 
Peration 


ton processes as new prin- 
Organization, new modes of 
Cover, ee fon “rules,” but rather as 
evel as a nses on the same categoreal 

ter responses (See Goss, Os- 


Booq 

et; : 
technica] P Stuck with a “well-knit 
“Da at Subi F wos š 
Patter language,” infused with 


Bent on resistances to widely diver- 
Toduce = of view” (Whorf), they in- 
Vain.» Sa epicycles numberless in 
intaine is for this reason that I 
the ted, contra Professor Carroll, 


at tb 
; tor 
l ig] ss 
Wester 1 there have been many 
Sery ons in the past decade conr- 


ed w: 
ia Pr so-called “mediation proc 
“dies sei have been almost no 
“ bones to the evolution or 

‘sky's Sea of word-meanings in Vy- 

Pub icati nse in the years since the first 
“aa Vygotsky's book. 

BERNARD KAPLAN 

Clark University 
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A ComMpuTer-MEASUREMENT 
SYSTEM FOR GUIDANCE 


To the Editors: 

It is refreshing to learn that the guid- 
ance ficld has another young rebel TE a 
scientific field ever needed deliverance 
from tradition and folklore, the coun- 
seling and guidance movement is that 
field. Cooley's provocative paper (HER, 
Fall, 1964) deserves consideration and 
action. The title of his paper, “A Com- 
puter-Measurement System for Guid- 
ance,” might have been “How to 
Separate the High School Counselor 
from His Archaic Training and His 
Endless Paper Work so He Can Do 
Something Useful.” Unfortunately, 
journal editors demand short titles. 


Cooley's explanation of the need to 
augment the services and time of our 
current corps of guidance workers is a 
crucial assumption for his proposals. He 
assumption briefly, but 


documents that 
his argument 


impressively, and I take I 
as valid. 

Cooley might have 
shortage of guidance personnel 
creased further by their addiction to the 
rview. Unfortunately, the guidance 
like psychiatry in earlier 
urs, has been unable to see the ineffec- 
ess of the interview as the chief 
arge student popula- 
the guidance 
ly feeble efforts 


with student problems in better 
as in psychiatry, they 
aining more people 


added that the 
is in- 


inte 
movement, 
yea 
tiven 
ance tool for ] 


Consequently, 
eon 


guid 
tions. 
movement has mad 
to cope 
ways. Instead, 


have talked about tr 
ame old tools, although the 


typical counsclor does not have time 
even to get his tools out of his brief 
case. Moreover, an increasing store of 


knowledge suggests that the 
en under ideal condiions, 


to use the s 


research 


interview, €V 
js an ineffective way to help others. 

Cooley's proposals are, in essence, 
a way to augment the potency of the 


current efforts of guidance workers, 
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both by relieving them of routine tasks 
which typically bury them in clerical 
routine, and by relieving them of some 
complex tasks which few guidance 
workers, or anyone else, could perform 
quickly, accurately, or inexpensively. 
His specific proposals to identify and 
assist students with guidance problems, 
college selection decisions, experience 
needs, appear eminently reasonable. 
Cooley's plan for identifying the student 
in need of guidance has its forerunner 
in the Your Educational Plans (YEP) 
materials developed by Stouffer and 
O'Shea, but Cooley has taken several 
additional steps—automation of the 
clerical task itself and the simultaneous 
manipulation of many variables 
cluding the production of probability 
statements for everyday use. His ex- 
press plan to tie student information 
to real student problems and decisions 
represents a needed orientation, Too 
many guidance programs consist of elab- 
orate and redundant assessment proj- 
ects conducted at considerable expense, 
which, in their potential uses, are not 
focussed upon student realities; nor are 
the potential values of such a program 
fully exploited in any direction. They 
resemble a thorough physical examina- 
tion without a perceptive plan for 
treatment. 

At this time, the weakest aspect of 
Cooley’s proposal is the limited com- 
plexity of its theoretical base. His main 
assumption, “that different plans are 
appropriate for different people,” is 
really a principle of human behavior 
which no one can doubt. Similarly, his 
plan to organize assessment informat; 
is only one of several useful 
the job. 

The content of his proposed student 
assessments is unclear, although we can 
imagine the use of many simple tried 
and true techniques. We need, I think, 
most of all, a theory of experience be- 
fore we can program appropriate ex- 


in- 


ion 
ways to do 
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periences for the resolution of voc gone 
al decisions and for other pues mae 1 
a theory also needs to be an = 
part of a theory of vocational decisio 


and planning. 


. and 

— R “as an 

As Cooley indicates, the ide 1 wae 
‘ : ak 

tools are accessible and practic pee 
5 i enta 

they require use and experime ” TE 
j : | “nt. 

for evaluation and developme aion 
“7 > r orienta 

persevere with the popular sell: 


to guidance is largely a Fruitless: va 
destructive enterprise. Without aiis of 
to multiply the staff time and — a 
guidance workers, they will gonan Toni 
be a rather impotent force in capes A 
When Cooley's proposals are at 
the recent contributions by wig 
Magoon, Seeman, and Gilbert, ene 
the beginnings of a new ore 
movement oriented toward the P! he 
Iems of the sixties rather a a 
thirties. For example, Krumbolt om 
serics of important studies has wp 
strated that you can manipulate her 
dents to seek vocational and 0! le- 
needed information. Magoon has ¢ 


at rovide 
veloped tapes and records to A + to 
; : a rde 
information to students in ord i 


save valuable staff time. Seeman’s a 
view tapes provide a relevant ange 
Situation for adolescents without “i 
use of extensive counselor time. A 
Gilbert et al. have developed ane 
med texts for assisting students W! 
guidance problems. 

Before these original efforts ee att, 
expected to have much useful impa®, 


ci- 
Sets recal 

v1 ssar’ o cure two 

it will be necessary t among 
with 


yn be 


trant diseases now prevalent 
guidance workers: professionalism, T 
its addiction to inefficiency and ia 
cious living; and misguided human the: 
with its anti-numerical and anti-maā ore 
matical biases. This task may be sone 
difficult than the creation of a scie 

of experience and decision. ND 
JOHN HOLLA $ 

The American oe 

Testing Progr A 

Iowa City, Low 


To the Editors: 

eee on “A Computer 

es ee sag RGE Guidance" 

met wees illiam W. Coole 

a r ea of this publication, I 
> state that there is need for 


in the 


more 5 PA x 
fave = arucles. For too long we 
ave bee : È i 
na n holding dialogues on the 
problems and allowing guidance 


to slip i 
slip inu A 
P mto a dosed system of circular 


aaia sh Sie set of problems. The 
opaa ie Š nees do indeed offer major 
Send aaa for fundamental and pro- 
ically i Heg a education and specif- 
Haitis Stika ny of guidance. Several 
contributi this artie an important 
address on, and it is to these I shall 

myself for the remainder of 


these 
Cse comments: 


k Mi Cooley makes a point of 
emphasizing measurement as dif- 
ferentiated from process. This is 
Mportant because for too long 
bs have been using process as 
Eero w avoid sharp, precise 
g in the area of assisting 
young people. For example, there 
'S evidence that indicates approxi- 
mately go%% of the activity that 
Occurs between a student and a 
counselor in an educational coun- 
seling situation can be defined 


and coded to allow computers to 
Perform the same function. This 
Would seem to indicate that what 
we often have called process is 
in reality technique. We are being 
forced by such computer progress 
to recognize and face the real 
Process: that 10% of activity be- 
tween counselor and student 
beyond the reach of the computer. 
The article also brings computers 
Into focus for guidance in one 
role that is workable and in exis- 
tence at the present time, name- 
ly statistics. For example, without 
any extension of statistical pro- 
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cedures for guidance, computers 
now easily handle multivariate 
data. 

Perhaps the most important as- 
pect of the article is something 
that is implied. The history of 
science can be viewed as what I 
like to call a push-pull progres- 
sion. There are times when man 
must wait for technical develop- 
ment to permit the testing of his 
ideas. At other times technology 
waits for the generation of ideas 
that will adequately utilize exist- 
ing technology. Each phase moti- 
vates and generates a next step. 
Today the level of computer tech- 
nology awaits new ideas on the 
part of guidance people. The 
Cooley paper represents an €x- 
ample of such conceptualization 
attempting to utilize the newer 
technologies now available to us. 
The significance of the relation- 
ship between guidance and the 
computer sciences leads us to rec- 
ognize where our focus must be 
think this is a terribly 
important point); namely, to e 
plore new dimensions of guid- 
ance. Strategies and techniques 
imposible in the past are now 
made feasible by such procedures 
and real time anal- 
ysis. Our breakthroughs in an- 
swers can only follow after our 
breakthroughs in problem-solv- 


ing approaches. 
Another important aspect of the 


Cooley paper is the emphasis on 
follow-up data as a source of 
important and worthwhile infor- 
mation. Such data represent em- 
irical evidence of what is 
actually happening to students 
as at least a partial result of their 
earlier educational experiences. 
Given the actual “what,” research 
has a much better chance of deter- 


(and I 


as simulation 
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mining some of the “whys,” and 
guidance is then perhaps better 
g 

able to serve students. 


One can take issue with some aspects 

of the article, but these are a matter of 
extent rather than difference in “kind” 
and serve best perhaps to point up the 
range in thinking in the field at this 
time. For example: a) Computer 
sciences permit us to deal with the con- 
cept of multicausal aspects of behavior 
by way of multivariate analysis, but 
our approach should not stop with ex- 
isting statistics. The computer permits 
us to look at new techniques in statis- 
tical procedures building in, for ex- 
ample, temporal dimensions which are 
so critical in assessing the relative 
importance of guidance data. b) While 
we can be interested in new statistical 
procedures, our primary concern must 
be with the issue of data reduc- 
tion so that we may determine what is 
the relevant information from which 
adequate and proper behavioral models 
may then become possible. c) The paper 
discussed the use of national and Te- 
gional guidance data. There is evidence 
to indicate that perhaps we can do much 
better in terms of probabilities if we 
deal with local data. Not to be over- 
looked is the importance of frequent 
updating of probability data, even with- 
in individual school districts. This is 
necessary if the information is to have 
meaning for the students. 

In closing these comments I should 
like to note that Mr. Cooley did not 
delve into the mystical blue sky of the 
future; what he proposes is now pos- 
sible and feasible. Indeed, some activity 
along these lines is occurring. A prime 
example is the work of the California 
State Department of Education in de- 
veloping a state wide educational infor- 
mation network. The heart of the 
network will be a series of regional 
computer centers connected by tele- 
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phone lines. Work is well along ae 
project. The first two centers wil an 
operational in July, 1905. and Fe 
handle the types of informauon < 
cussed by Mr. Cooley. i 

It also occurs to me that Project 
TALENT offers the best avenuc at 
present time for any systems andl e 
education on a national basis. Such ai 
effort would perhaps refocus gaidam” 
efforts from today’s essentially ia 
tive posture to a more deducuve ae 
cedure. Finally, any real test comes = 
at the college but in the school syste p 
itself. The school district represents * 
living laboratory in which these 
other ideas must be tested before 


we 
know their full effectiveness. 

To this last point I can ay ail 
probability data used with high ae” 
students do change their dagian 
much as Mr. Cooley expected. In ae 
case, students using local probabi a 
data make more realistic decisions a 
when using only general guidance i 
formation to make their decisions- 


that 


j 
MURRAY ie 
. md 

Palo Alto, Califo” 


. . g JANA 
SECONDARY ScHOoL-Lravers IN GH? 


To the Editors: able 
Professor Philip J. Foster's one be 
article (H.E.R., Fall, 1964) shoul ae 
noted by the human resource eee 
ment planners who have, he Se ad 
often assumed a much too close sone 
ship between educational and wend 
tional structure. They have also tail 
to believe (which he does not MEP! s 
that terminal secondary cauar T io 
the most important educational ae 
economic growth. Foster shows, 3 
ever, that in Ghana the value ti 
secondary education is deprec!# 


ng 


Ware employment is not easy 
herons = one that job opportunities 
teas amen dern sector of the economy 
ri : panded much less rapidly than 
ol places. 

Perse a an important ques- 
oe et gee theory: how much 
Toni i. a contribute to economic 
CK ‘ates ame frequently been pointed 
rapid an ie ng their periods of most 
Saati Gi f “ education followed in the 
din ass z economic development of 
is now wile okt cha Nevertheless, it 
siiin, ely held that education is a 
detest to development. The evi- 
; of course, complex and con- 

woua kas a ie case of Ghana it 
rtainly appear that the second- 


fused, 


ar 
Sead ers studied by Professor 
i ota key element in develop- 
the cours i SOI token, there is not 
which ree and of educated persons 
ment, ohh said to hold back develop- 
vidoe ii s enact one of the many 
lems, The des of development prob- 
in job és PAGE countries are poorest 
portunities through which, if 


the 

Y existe 

ther, sted, wealth would be created 
Jereby cre ` : 
ties, an 


Ment, 


bani ie more job opportuni- 

Ple does n. Merely to educate peo- 

them thaca, mike employment for 

it Only ARN i is obvious. However, 
i ‘TS saree j 

existing iat oen are educated to 

kar that pis projected posts, it is 

Such, plays ne educated population, as 

growth ittle part in the acceleration 

of Cilucaie, Indeed, if the production 

ated persons greatly exceeds the 


nun 

aber 5 

Ment Cr of jobs, the ensuing unemploy- 
( the covert 


as c ated P 
undere compared with 


mployment habitual to under- 


eve 
oy societies) and disaffection 
ON the A a positively damaging effect 
Nere oa e (This is not to sa 
lat Bens a Foster's caveat is ec A 
turns to eas not be “indirect 
€xample educational investment. For 
> in the long run disaffection 


n 


y and 
hoed, 
re- 


disappoj i 
Sappointment, however disrup- 
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tive in the short term, may loosen the 
rigidities of a non-developmental social 
system.) 

One immediate response to these 
arguments would be to return the re- 
sponsibility for development strategy, 
including human resource development, 
squarely to the economists. It might be 
argued that they, having chosen the 
most suitable economic policies, should 
then devise the requisite manpower 
But this is really impracticable. 


policy. 
world, education is a 


Throughout the 
r of key political importance. It 
anywhere be possible 
sible) to subor- 
dinate its growth strictly to a purely 
economic plan. Moreover, to gear edu- 
cation entirely to meeting manpower 
needs would deny its traditionally vital 
ation to both individual and 


matte 
would hardly 
(even if technically fea 


roles in rel 
society- 

In many discussions (excluding Pro: 
r Foster's) on education and devel- 
is treated as a 
antity. Little 


fesso 
opment, education 
somewhat inert. given qu 
about cither quality or subject 
Yet, as everybody knows, it is 
not the mere fact of going to school for 


ars, but what was taught during 
well, which makes 


individual's career. 


is said 
matter. 


x ye 
those years and how 
the difference to an : 
If education is to contribute, inter alia, 
to development. we must pay attention 
to both curriculum and quality; quanti- 
nd duration are not enough. This 1s 

importance when we 
ossible role of education 
r than 


tya 
of particular 
think of the Pp 
in creating e™P 
merely training enough people to fill 
existing OT projected jobs. Indeed, de- 
yelopment and the creation of employ- 

arable. If education is 


ment are insep 
angers well pointed out 


by Professor Foster and by the same 
token tO promote development, it 
should be specifically geared to turning 
out young people who not only possess 
useful skills, but also the qualities of 


Joyment ra the 


to avoid the d 
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mind, the spirit of enterprise and in- 
novation, which ensure that they are 
used purposefully, not merely to fill 
employment slots, but ako to create 
them. Anyone who knows Ghana and, 
indeed, West Africa as a whole must be 
aware of the energy of the people, in- 
cluding their entrepreneurial capacity. 
At present, Ghanaian secondary educa- 
tion is of a type which prepares stu- 
dents best for the tasks into which, for 
the most part, they go—teaching and 
clerical work. It is possible, however, 
that a more comprehensive form of 
improved secondary education, partly 
geared to the economic potentialities 
of cottage industry, craftsmanship, and 
entrepreneurial activities of various 
sorts, could contribute much more ac- 
tively to the economy. It is of the great- 
est importance that secondary-school 
graduates should not b 


€ entirely depen- 
denton existing ( 


and somewhat restrict- 
ed) openings for their employment but 
should be given some of the tools needed 
to forge new employment for them- 
selves. Unless this happens, and on a 
fairly massive scale, the development 
effort will surely flag. 

Professor Foster is to be congratulated 
on an important empirical study in a 
field where much work is still conjec- 
tural and on marshalling his facts in 
such a way as to question hallowed as- 
sumptions. This is the greatest service 
a scholar can render, 


ADAM CURLE 
Harvard University 


A COMMENT on WHETHER 
TEACHING IMPLIES LEARNING 


To the Editors: 
Both Smith'and Scheffler? define teach- 


*Smith, B. Othanel, Ennis, Robert H, 
Language and Concepts in Education, 
Rand-McNally Co., Chicago, Illinois, 1961. 

? Scheffler, Israel, The Language of Edu- 


cation, Charles C Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1960. 
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ing in such a way as to mage 
implication of learning when mua 
is used in the present tense. ee 
ing imply learning? Is the Sche ihe 
Smith definition a departure from sai 
usual use of the word? ‘The point sect 
worth clarifying. shy tO 
There are two senses of the gs a 
teach concerning which ice of 
dispute. An example of the gee 
these is “What does John do?’ ies 
teaches.” “Where is John?” = ue 
teaching.” In this sense of tan does 
teaching, we can all agree that with 
not imply learning. Let us call is ge 
thanks to Professor B. P. Rene ak 
activity-naming sense. In a Beane ee 
I believe we can all agree that conn 
does imply learning. “John taught ¢ nail 
bra to Bill.” If Bill didn't learn a0 
algebra at all, then John did ee ie 
algebra to Bill. After Scheffler, 
call this a success sense. ee 
The disputed sense of e e 
found in the case of John teaching per 
bra to Bill right now. When We king 
that John taught Bill, we were nen 
a kind of extended perionmant did 
ance, We were promising that Bi iie 
learn some algebra from John. Bu ad 
crucial case is in the right here Bi ; 
now! John is teaching algebra tO Bil 
Is it, or is it not, odd to say that hn? 
isn’t learning any algebra from Jon 
Perhaps today we will let it pass E 
perhaps we will not let it pass) a 
John is teaching algebra to a i 
Bill isn’t learning any eo ebra 
John. If Bill doesn't learn some “pe en 
from John fairly soon, we will John 
titled to say, “I wish I knew bine a 
is doing in that class, because "Bill" 
tainly isn’t teaching algebra = añ 
At some point the teaching ne pend? 
now, which is the disputed case, which 
into the taught, back then, about o this 
there is no dispute. It appears r effler 
observer that when Smith and Sc aon 
define teaching (in the disputed $ 


is 


as not implying learning, they are mak- 
Ing a Stipulative definition. The defini- 
tion Is stipulative because we do not 
ordinarily say that, “John is teaching 
algebra to Bill, but Bill is not learning 
any algebra.” We would say, rather, 
that, “John is trying to teach Bill.” If 
We say, “John is teaching algebra to 
BII” and 
Mean, ' 
to Bill? 


some one says, “Do you 
John is trying to teach algebra 


tinge and we answer, “No, I mean 
Mois teaching algebra to Bill,” we 
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are making an extended performative. 
We are promising or guaranteeing that 
Bill is learning some algebra. 
Perhaps Smith and Schefller have 
confused Sense #1, activity-naming, with 
Scheffler’s intent sense of teaching, 
which seems to correspond with what 
I have called an extended performative, 
COLIN CAMBELL, M.D. 
University of Michigan Medical 
Center 


WINNETKA: THE History 
AND SIGNIFICANCE 

OF AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT, 
by Carleton W, Washburne 

and Sidney P, Marland, Jt. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: P 


rentice-Hall, 
1963. 402 pp. $7.50. 


Nothing is more striking about the 
progressive education movement, es- 
pecially during its heyday in the 1920's 
and 1930's, than its diversity. The move- 
ment literally defied definition, and 
with very good reason: it simply never 
was the neat ideological whole that 
either its proponents or its critics made 
it out to be. From the very beginning, 
it was at best a loose congeries of reform 
efforts, each with its own program and 
outlook; and indeed, as | 


when the Deweys set ou 
some of 


ate as 1915, 
t to portray 
essive innoya- 
Morrow, they 
were forced to enter their well-kno 
caveat: 


the leading progr 
tions in Schools of To- 


wn 


This is not a text book of education, 
nor yet an exposition of a new 
method of school teaching, aimed to 
show the weary teacher or the dis- 
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ation 
contented parent how edom i 
should be carried on. We have refi 
to show what actually happens ii an 
schools start to put into pera 
each in its own way, some of ag 
theories that have been pointed to E 
the soundest and best ever men 
Plato, to be then laid politely a 
as precious portions of our ‘inte 
tual heritage.’ 


Even after the organize eet 
Progressive Education Associatior on 
1919, there was little agreement 
what progressive education actuall has 
and what it meant. For some, ow it 
Caroline Pratt of New Torie DEW 
implied a kind of expressionist 2 the 
gogy that would somchow on yor 
creative potential of the chil vey o 
others, such as Marie Turner Har 


an 
i A M f iterally 
Kirksville, Missouri, it was lit hoo 


re- 


y was 


anti-poverty program, a series “i 
activities pointedly designed life ° 
generate the social and economic sti 
the local community. And ale o 
others, such as Carleton Washbur “gar 
Winnetka, Illinois, it meant a re0r87 
ization of the curriculum that W 


encourage children to move through the 
Various subjects at their own pace. It 
ES Miss Pratt's version, no doubt, that 
attracted the cartoonists (Teacher, do 
= have to do what we want to do to- 
tayè’); but it was Washburne's that 
exerted the most general and lasting 
Influence, . 


aati has given us several use- 
Bisa ite a Ob lis work at Winnetka, 
argy S Aa to the superintend- 
tary nS to his a shige: for mili- 
inyi ee se 1943." He came at the 
head off fc a a board determined to 
in a. aling ofa private school 
Sinole crt, ioning the publie 
munity's — attractive to the com- 
had ee families. The board 
Vir, clas y l conehead with William 
ana, E — in the Gary, Indi- 
aS tenuia been nationally hailed 
ie A — example of progres- 
Setinmended Wirt, quite naturally, 
biel ae many of the INANE 
trial Gar seg pioneered in indus- 
Study, ta training, nature- 
surprisingly, d and playgrounds. Not 
relevant he = proved. somewhat less 
in a shift Hy irburban Winnetka. Then, 

at tells us much about what 


appe 
s progressive education after 
Frederic B I, the board turned to 
tate No urk of the San Francisco 
™endeq aa School; and Burk recom- 
(“You's his young assistant, Washburne. 
is a a a very young man. Winnetka 
Make y small town, If you fail it won't 
end 3 big splash. I guess I'll recom- 
tala ) At the age of twenty-nine, 
urne arrived in Winnetka, bear- 


1 
an T Geton Washburne, Mabel Vogel 
Neth p ©®™ Gray, A Survey of the Win- 
ublic Schools. Bloomington, Il.: 
chool Publishing Company, 1925: 
Ch Vashburne, Adjusting the School 

Yi vild. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
Living pa and Carleton Washburne, 4 
ohn D tilosophy of Education. New York: 

ay, 1940. 


Ublic g 
ta leton 
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ing an idea destined to work a peda- 
gogical revolution. 

What was the idea? Simply, that there 
is no need for every youngster to pro- 
ceed through the curriculum at the 
same pace. The idea, of course, is as 
old as formal education; but as the 
Deweys suggested in Schools of To-Mor- 
row, it had to be rediscovered, reformu- 
lated, and made applicable to the vast 
public school system of twentieth-cen- 
tury America. And it was to this task of 
restatement and application that Burk 
and his associates had turned. Aware of 
the diversity of background, aptitude, 
and intelligence usually present in any 
average American classroom, they had 
sct out to prepare “self-instruction 
materials” for each school subject, as- 
signments and explanations so simple 
and clear that any child could to large 
extent teach himself. In effect, they had 
resolved to program the curriculum, 
abandoning the “lock-step” associated 
with an “average” class proceeding 
through “average” materials at an “av- 
erage” pace, and shifting the burden of 
teaching from repetitive exposition to 
individual assistance and appraisal. 

In Winnetka, Washburne applied 
s to the so-called tool 


writing, spelling, 
reanizing 


these technique 
subjects (reading, 
grammar, and arithmetic), org? 
the remainder of the curriculum 


(science, social studies, the arts, and 
physical education) around group proj- 
that would “give motve and 
the tool subjects and give 
them practical application.” The com- 
bination became the heart of the Win- 
netka Plan, and the basis for a reform 
the entire school system (which ran 
m kindergarten through the eighth 


ects 
meaning to 


of 


fro: 
grade) Since decent “self-instruction 
materials” were not available, Win- 


netka's teachers produced their own: 
workbooks, flash cards, diagnostic tests, 
and graded reading lists. They designed 
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“life-like” projects, such as a livestock 
corporation (rabbits!), an apiary, and 
a school newspaper; they organized 
clubs of every sort and variety; and 
they introduced student government 
into school and classroom. Once the 
work had been individualized, special 
classes for the physically and mentally 
handicapped were abandoned, to be re- 
placed by a system-wide child guidance 
clinic. Nursery classes were organized 
for four-year-olds, and housed in the 
junior high school to serve as a labora- 
tory for the study of family life. Since 
teachers obviously needed special train- 
ing to participate in the new programs, 
a Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka was established, in cooperation 
with the Francis W. Parker School and 
the North Shore Country Day School. 
And when the time came to erect a new 
elementary school, Lawrence Perkins 
(currently of Perkins and Will) and Eero 
Saarinen were retained to create a 
building specifically designed to reflect 
and advance the Winnetka program. 
The work was fascinating, and it is no 
wonder that when Washburne left in 
1943 (he did not return after the war, 
accepting instead the headship of the 
Department of Education at Brooklyn 
College), Winnetka had become one of 
the showplaces of the Progressive edu- 
cation movement. 

Washburne’s contribution to Win- 
netka: The History and Significance of 
an Educational Experiment, is essen- 
tially to retell the Story of his superin- 
tendency. As history, the account is 
largely unsatisfying: there is little not 
previously covered in A Living Philoso- 
phy of Education (1940); Washburne 
asks no new questions of his experience; 
and one looks in vain for the particular 
factors, other than the boundless ene 
of the superintendent, that made Win- 
netka more receptive to educational re- 
form than dozens of other wealthy 
suburbs with equally committed school 
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boards. It is rather as a prologue to 
Sidney Marland’s contribution that 
Washburne’s acquires value. For “i 
spite its subtitle, Winnetka is not Pa 
marily a book about the istor r 
significance of the “experiment a 
every aspiring teacher comes Bee 
somewhere in his first education somer 
it is really a book about the revival and 
transformation of that iin a A 
one ichad gone stale. And Mariana, P 
superintendent from 1956 to 1963, W° 
the leading figure in the drama. a 

Winnetka may have had four a “A 
tendents between 1943 and 195% oa 
there is no doubt that Marland er 
over a system still very much saks 
the splendid shadow of C.W.” He 4 st- 
came to office at a time when the Pi 
war attacks on progressive paart 
had reached something of a peak. O 
this situation, he really had three ae 
natives: he could seek to preserve = 
defend the Washburne traditions or 
could set himself in opposition io: — 
he could set out to reconstruct it. in 
chose the last, advising the teachers 
his initial meeting with them: 


ings 
I think that many of the good chine 
to which we have attached pedago? 
cal names have always been pee a 
by good teachers, whether they W 


R ol © 
adherents of a particular scho at 
: : r 
educational philosophy © nk we 


[Shades of the Deweys!] I th i 
are, in this decade, NRE, dis- 
strength of the past go years tk that 
carding the weaknesses. I thin eatly 
great teaching today cannot be ns gogi- 
catalogued as of this or that pe hing 
cal cult. I think that great teach'™) 
is a product of a given teacher, e 
given time, with given dilien a- 
it possesses characteristics of the ae 
centered theme and Scie 
“community,” and certainly it P sub- 
ses what we once disparaged as 


ject matter ; i 
ject matter and academic discipline. 
(p. 181-2) 


i si ; superintendent reorient 
ma — that has been a peda- 
Tiere a for a generation? 
Arabiam, es elves of textbooks on the 
have neve i of them by authors who 
land at iad to face the task. Mar- 
Working a Bore himself to 
terestingly rd pe pet a 
Pioncered by the ae hed see 
and elsewhere); i. gressives in Denver 
iis Rean : ut he never abdicated 
ihe. ia mA ility to lead. There were 
tities ee aitings; reports, and 
ty—and en e intendent and facul- 
the Winnetka ay citizens—examined 
What was a to determine 

s valid and what needed to 


€ change : 
Write: ged. By 1963 Marland could 


Se ot faculty inquiry and ex- 
A O the high concern for 
locally si Instruction through 
agement ai oe materials, the encour- 
the empha Papen among children, 
attitudes a on social learnings and 
health E vadesorion to good mental 
Tenali self-instruction and 
the Bin ity for self-discipline on 
Powerful or the pupils—all remain 
of fic and specific characteristics 
Blaise a aA s] schools. The 
remain 5 n underlying philosophy 
methods stantially unchanged. The 
techn : objectives, procedures and 
tates = have in some cases been 
cen sub am in some cases have 

stantially modified. (p- 199) 


ojos ster one can change methods, 
S angin S and techniques without 
With thee the philosophy associated 
E m is, of course, a moot question. 


Ñ sö ; 
Modifica there is no denying that the 
lang ations were substantial. Mar- 


ists n : 4 
them in an extraordinarily re- 
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vealing diagram, keyed to Washburne's 
exposition in the first half of the book. 
Taken together, they indicate a good 
deal about the shift in American edu- 
cational thought after World War II 
(to say nothing of the shift in what 
Winnetka demanded of its schools). The 
key change, not unexpectedly, was a 
reassertion of the school's primary con- 
cern with intellectual development. 


“We assume," Marland writes, “that 
parents and teachers now compre- 
hend that a youngster comes to school 
in all his parts—emotional, social, 
physical, and intellectual. We give un- 
remitting attention to all these parts, 
but we accept as our unique and pri- 
mary concern the development of 


the intellect.” (p. 208) 


Specifically, this meant higher expecta- 
tions in all the major subjects at every 
grade level, and a revised balance be- 
tween creative activity and formal 
learning. It also meant the separation of 
nce instruction from the 


systematic scie 
re still, unfor- 


social studies (which we 
tunately, to serve primarily as a vehicle 
for “social learnings”), the partial seg- 
regation of the gifted, and the establish- 
ment of a learning laboratory in the 


junior high school. 
Yet, in all of this, certain fundamental 


commitments of the progressives Te- 
mained central. Thus, a statement en- 
titled “Beliefs and Objectives of the 
Winnetka Schools”—incidentally, a 
statement remarkably free of the usual 
clichés—gave substantial attention to 
the inculcation of values, the fostering 
alth, and the nurturing of 
sibility. And with respect to 
elopment, the document 


of good he 
aesthetic sen 
intellectual dev 
proclaimed: 


The learning of right answers is not 
enough. - - - Beyond answers alone 


we must help children ask right ques- 
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tions, and discover their answers 
through creative thinking, reasoning, 
judging, and understanding. We 
must help children know that learn- 
ing is its own reward, uncluttered by 
momentary symbolic rewards for ac- 
complishments or penalties for fail- 
ures. (p. 235) 


Marland completes his account of 
seven years of “curricular, organization- 
al, and philosophical upheaval” with a 
statement of faith. The great reapprai- 
sal of the 1950's, he asserts, did not re- 
peal the progressive revolution; rather, 
it exposed some of the weaknesses and 
anachronisms in progressive thought 
and practice, and sought new solutions 
to new educational problems. “It has 
been rightly observed,” he goes on to 
say, 


that the schools rarely discontinue 
an obligation. There is an eternal 
accretion of new tasks and expecta- 
tions, calling for increased teacher 
competence, efficiency, and sense of 
balance. In our present preoccupa- 
tion with academic excellence, we 
are in no way reducing or compromis- 
ing our historic devotion to the social, 
emotional and physical learnings. We 
accept our increased responsibility 
for an increased degree of intellectual 
fulfillment, without subtracting other 
components of the curriculum. (p. 
357) 


He concludes with Toynbee’s oft- 
quoted remark that ours could well be 
the first age in history in which men 
“dared to think it practical to make the 
benefits of civilization available to the 
human race.” No doubt, Dewey and his 
contemporaries, who first dreamed the 
dream of ‘“democratizing culture,” 
would have nodded enthusiastic 
approval. 

One can carp about Marland’s ac- 
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r i tashi- 
count, just as he can about W e 
v4 i Pg i 
burne’s: actually, neither is suth ient i 
; : : and 

concerned with the philosophical al 


se ; š cation 
political context in which educat 


y A not- 
necessarily proceeds. But this fact 


i i ieni : the 
withstanding, the significance ol 


Washburne-Mailand volume goc e 
beyond the continuing reform of a 
single reform-oriented school apan 
Some years ago, I ended a study of me 
rise and fall of progressive cdugmon 


: z ynclu- 
with the somewhat paradoxical ce 


i s vrai as an 

sion that progressive education oa 
i 71 put l 

organized movement was dead, | 


: é P h . relevance 
ideas retained an inescapable rele E 

rici scone, 
to the contemporary American i 
g was 


What was needed, it seemed to me, the 


k niong ifi 
a reformulation of those ideas 1H 


dca That relor- 
context of postwar America. Phat 


p h it is 
mulation has yet to come, though at 
i 2 WwW 
already under way, notably in the 


R " x » Bruner, 
ings of John Gardner, Jerome Br 


Edgar Friedenberg, and Christophe 
Jencks? (I do not include Paul a 
man, who appears to have conten o 
himself with restating the doctrines 5 
progressivism and urging Americans a 
complete the “unfinished revolution se 
nor do I include Carl Hansen, ae 
claim to have worked out a “new at 
gressivism” via the “Amidon Plat 


i e‘) The 
strikes me as patent nonsense. 


*See John W. Gardner, Excellence 
York: Harper, 1961; and Self-Rencwe 
York: Harper & Row, ig6y; Jerome PY ge, 
The Process of Education. Gam 2 . 
Mass.: Harvard University Pre 1961 
On Knowing. Cambridge, Ma 
University Press, 1962; Edgar ; i 
berg, “The Social Role of the Hig 
College Board Review, Winter, Preig 
30-6, and also his recent essays ai Revie! 
in Commentary and the New ed maid 
of Books; and Christopher Jen¢ 3 
essays in The New Republic. 7 

3 Paul Goodman, Growing UP ae ant 
New York: Random House, De "york: 
Compulsory Mis-Education. Ne 
Horizon Press, 1964. . 

“Carl F. Hansen, The Asti 
tary School. Englewood Cliffs, NJ? 
tice-Hall, 1962, pp. 65-6. 


1 Schoo” 
1963+ PP 


A psurd- 


one 
pleme 
nk ren 


ae porn e of the Washburne- 
Shes up olume is that it takes us an- 
mi Shen, Aas that reformulation, 
Dae . toward viable educational 
ee — ae both consonant with 
apd our tradition and appropri- 
temporary needs. 
LAWRENCE A. GREMIN 
Columbia University 


Sr, 
eo AND CHANGE IN 
by S CHARACTERISTICS. 
enjamin S. Bloom 
ew York: nen 
rk: John W iley and Sons, Inc., 
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964, 237 pp. 57.00. 


Profess 
ots bee gras: has written a meritori- 
Phe aT eee an unsatisfying one. 
‘igh purp E his work resides in its 
formulane a He has endeavoured to 
evelopment statistical theory of the 
test the ae et human traits, and to 
Offered hy fin y against the evidence 
in the resin many longitudinal studies 
ous and j me The theory is ingen- 
kinq m engaging. lt represents the 
rom ieee which is needed 
ducation ane senior professors of 
i corte if their juniors are to be led 
tives, i geous assaults on lofty objec 
annor US educational researchers 
©Pens i ow to ignore this book, for it 
>. YP a new country to exploration. 
s incomplete- 
ali- 


: malacka im it r 
n of a and its over-gene! 
2 Propos cas and evidence, it manages 
binek a oe amazing number of re- 
Ten, Problems. We may expect a tor- 


t 

Of dic y Nair 

this dissertations derivative from 
S book 


Esg 
tatio 


T 
come ltt of the study are test-retest 
“time rs coefficients over long periods 
dinal a ig [rom published long 
ate tee The author has manip- 
e data in an effort to muster 
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support for three theoretical proposi- 
tions, which bear quoting: 


1. The relation between parallel 
measurements over time is a func- 
tion of the levels of development 
represented at the different times. 
Change measurements are unre- 
lated to initial measurements but 
they are highly related to the rele- 
vant environmental conditions in 
which the individuals have lived 
during the change period. 

a. Variations in the environment 
have greatest quantitative effect 
on a characteristic at its most 
riod of change and least 


rapid pe 
cilect on the characteristic during 
the least rapid period of change. 
(p- vi) 
The first proposition assumes that 
additive process in 


accrue over time to 
c 


development is an 
which increments 
ng amount of a chara 


increase a starti 
liscussion of 


teristic. There is a lengthy ¢ 
the evidence on a trait which probably 
does develop in this way, and if the 
reader feels he is learning more than 
he wants about the predictability of 
at later ages from earlier meas- 
he should bear with the 
1 fact bear down on him 
because the methods of 
adjusting, interpreting, and predicting 
test-retest correlations described here 
are used repeatedly jn later chapters. 


These methods are applied successively 
correlations for intelli- 


achievement, interests, 
s, and other personality traits, 
and represent the basic methods of the 
book. The author admits that his “in- 
terest in physical characteristics . . - is 
less for their developmental features 
per se than for their utility as models 
for the analysis of other types of 
rowth.” (p. 18) Using the development 
of height as a model, the author formu- 


height 
ures of it, 
author, and ir 
in Chapter 2: 


to test-retes| 


gence, school 


attitude 
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lates the “Overlap Hypothesis,” which 
sees the test-retest correlation as an 
index of the proportion of the mature 
growth which was already present at the 
ease time. If the Overlap Hypothesis 
is true, a test-retest correlation is actual- 
ly an example of a part-whole correla- 
tion: and the author views it as such. 
Since he offers no derivation or refer- 
ence for his important part-whole 
equation on page 26: 


r 
ema 4 X &K—X) 7 Xx 
"2 | aes 
+} 
x x 


2 


and he misreads his own equation at 
the top of page 27, where he identifies 
the second term on the right as a re- 
gression coefficient, which it most em- 
phatically is not, the reader should 
consult McNemar's derivation and dis- 
cussion (Q. McNemar, Psychological 
Statistics, Third Edition, N.Y.: Wiley, 


1962, (158). Solving McNemar's formula 
(10.26) for x19 
author's 


, demonstrates that the 
“regression coefficient” has the 
standard deviation in the de- 
nominator for good reason. The algebra 
is correct; the interpretation is not. 
While the reader has his McNemar 
open to page 158, he should read pages 
155-160 carefully. Before he has finished 
Stability and Change he may feel that 
its author should have taken the “relia- 
bility of difference scores” more serious- 


“wrong” 


ly, and should have given more thought 
to the implications of his part-whole 
equation. If, as the author assumes, the 
correlation of gains with original scores 
is zero, then the standard deviation for 
the trait must increase with the passage 
of time. Nowhere does he report actual 
trends of variances, but this is a real 
possibility, if not a likelihood. Decreas- 
ing variance requires negative correla- 
tion of original and gain scores. The 
author actually has evidence of such 
negative correlations for height data 
(Chart 4, p. 25), but he conceals it in 


9o 


n i warranted 
his discussion by an unwarrant 

A r- srative pre- 
averaging of positive and negative } 

$ z i + cor- 
test-gain correlations. One of the o 

4 : sar-zer" 

relations concealed by his neat l 
This isa goot 
2 by 


average is close to —. 


£2 r 
time to dispose of proposition No. aii 
saying that it contains two emma ag 
testable relations, and in the reviewer $ 
judgment the book fails to muster Com 
vincing evidence for cither. dor 

Since proposition No. 3 has the 0 he 
of an inflated tautology (by fat t? 
author attributes all changes in ial 
to the influence of the environment 
then says that when change is rapid = 
environment must be potent), a 
weight of the book rests on propos!!! il- 
No. 1. The correlation coefficients re 
able in the longitudinal studies uae à 
the literature do not fit the ort 
Hypothesis predictions very yel for 
by extensive adjustment of them 


` ili an 
attenuation due to unreliability TE 
'ariati i z variances 
variations in sample der 


author usually moves them in the a 
sired direction. It does not ear 
bother him that for the most part ts 
reliability estimates are not ee 
the same sample as the test-retest © ae 
ficients nor on other samples of- tle 
same population. In fact, he is too E 
concerned about the gross inadeqyy 
of sampling in most of the longitudine 
studies themselves. One does W 
why test-gain cocfficients aren't ifor 
jected to the same corrections use 
the test-retest coefficients. . l 
This reviewer is not convince“ 
the evidence mustered for a 
the theoretical propositions Prii 
Bloom advances. He hopes that ex- 
and Change will inspire a fotone ot 
pository text on the correlation mathe- 
it so cavalierly applies. Such @ ded t° 
matical introduction could be ad 
a second edition, and would aaa 
author to clarify and resolve ue cer- 
now leaves muddy. The reviewer "sport 
tain the book will inspire immens¢ 


by 


a 


among educational researchers, through 
its focus on the potentialities of environ- 
meriti variables, in the building of 
a for situational variables and the 
n their predictive validities 
Althe developmental trait criteria. 
cont he should concede more to 
ee S unfolding” effects, he is 
iá z pa y > » 4 rte 
“Might — i asserts that 
Gal saditneners 7 : a n termed individ- 
Sf givre ray be explained in terms 
iia, secs eA (P- 9) 
now be y, Project ‘Talent may right 


za setting a new > ine 
Min g a new style in educa- 


al resc: 5 ` 
tö, red escarch, a style which promises 
duce > m : . 
tids ce the paucity of sound longi- 
inal data P 
counte 


rofessor Bloom has en- 
inge Cred in his attempt to test his 
R ideas. 
Wises kis an educator, Professor 
imits withi mr ea to discover “the 
altered $ ‘which a characteristic may 
vironment: a eeaceronell or other en- 
€mprts meae soa (p. 14) He at 
imits for i asi of theoretical 
Biven al te altering of a trait over a 
Point in q interval starting at a given 
Source of a development curve, as a 
Micacy BA standards for judging the 
ere Safe aoe in curriculum. 
hoping į xe a healthy Tidal t 
jection. : up over every ‘ significant 
gard a - null hypothesis without 
tained ke le practical importance of 
ifferences, 


re 


PAUL R. LOHNES 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


La 

y P AND STYLE. 

New Phen Ullmann. 

(Lan ii Barnes & Noble 

viii, Stage and Style Series), 1964; 

Ste BP. 48:95: 

ti Paen Ullmann has been for some 
the Brand surveyor of semantic 
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doings. In The Principles of Seman- 
tics and Semantics he attempted to sift 
and blend the wildly diverse theories 
and problems in this somewhat lumpy 
field. In his Précis de sémantique fran- 
çaise he superimposed the resulting 
compromises and categories, like a grid, 
upon the French language. Meanwhile, 
he has also written two books on style: 
Style in the French Novel and The 
Image in the Modern French Novel. 
These are all serviceable works, gener- 
ous to fellow scholars, and rich in bib- 
liography. Now they are followed by 
a group of papers equally divided be- 
tween Ullmann's two fields of interest, 
under the title Language and Style. 
Almost all have appeared before, but 
many are hard to get at, and Ullmann 
has revised them all for the present 
collection. This book, like his previous 
ones, takes a benign view of competing 
theories and methods, and serves as a 
kind of loose-leaf running history of 
semantic and stylistic developments. 
The first essay, “Semantics at the 
Cross-Roads,” pleads for a “scructural- 
ly oriented semantics” to augment the 
more conventional studies of individual 
words, their etymologies, and changes 
in their meanings. Ullmann cites as 
hopeful beginnings G- K. Zipt's statistl- 
cal studies of the relationship between 
the frequency of a word and the “er 
ber of its meanings (but Zipf's wor 
jt should be noted, has been largely 
rmined by George Miller and 
others); work like Ullmann’s own on 
the unique semantic tendencies of each 
language (€.8-, 0 fill semantic gaps by 
amalgamating two or more already 
available words, as happens aim. in 
German); and the copious investiga- 
tions initiated by Jost Trier into the 
different ways that areas of meaning 
are divided up and covered by the 
lexicon in different languages. An es- 
say on the concept of meaning splits 
the going theories into two types, those 


gl 


that take meaning to be a relationship 
between the linguistic form and some- 
thing else (“‘analytic” definitions), and 
those that define meaning epernonal: 
ly, as Wittgenstein did. Not surprising- 
ly, Ullmann finds the two types of 
theory compatible. These rather gener- 
al papers are followed by two on his- 
torical methods in semantics, and one 
that catalogues some “semantic univer- 
sals,” features of meaning and processes 
of change (polysemy, synonymy, con- 
version of concrete words into abstract, 
etc.) common in one degree or another 
to all languages. 
The four essays on style are similarly 
balanced. One surveys current activity 
in the field, both in studying the stylis- 
tic devices of a language (puzzlingly 
divided into “expressive” and “evoca- 
tive”), and in Studying how a single 
author draws on those resou rces, A 
second views a Style as a series of choices 
among alternative forms of expression, 
and examines the cognitive and esthetic 
implications of, for instance, Camus’ 
choice of the past indefinite in L’Etran- 
ger. Then there are two more Specific 
essays, one on the difficult problem of 
extricating past Styles from the encrusta- 
tions of time which cloud their import, 
and one on imagery. The book con- 
cludes miscellaneously with a disap- 
pointing essay on the connection 
between language and thought and an 
Interesting one on 
from Latin during t 
The bleakness of this summ 


ments, such as the 
which used to mean “holy” either be- 
fore or after a noun, but now means 
“holy” when placed after and “cursed” 
when placed before). And not only be- 
cause the book contains little that is 
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new, and indeed little that Paa 
himself has not said before. A en 
can be rewarding if it integrates Or = 
solves. But this one tends to galip a 
confusions of the field and MAR 
what forward motion it has in — 
of unordered distinctions. In doing 5% 
it obscures the major issues: aditi 

Philosophical semantics has tra large 
ally concerned itself with meS „hich 
problems: the conditions under H or 
sentences (or propositions) are sd wie 
false, and the nature of ttig en . 
(or reference, or sense) of a single ji ouit 
The former, Ullmann anaes: pom 
side his sphere of inquiry. 7 leit $ 
though, he calls “the central pre pa dë 
all semantic studies,” and to ate cha- 
votes a chapter. One can marly tles for 
grincd, then, to find that he oe and 
a truncated version of Ogden 


A ll- 
finition, © 
Richards’ forty-year-old do ee reve 


n- 


ing the meaning a “reciprocal 
sible relationship” between the 
(the set of sounds making me siti 
and the “sense” (the ee ae 
conveyed by the name). Since 4 
formation conveyed by a noms copii 
We generally think of as its - z that 
this definition reduces to aE jon 
the meaning of a word is shie ninini 
ship between that word and -“ qificult 
=not a luminous dictum. It iS- sistin§ 
to see what Ullmann gets at by ning 
upon the relational quality of r mean 
other than the obvious fact ae in 
ings do not mysteriously ener nas 7° 
guistic signs. The SS rts 
philosophical payoff, since ations 
the problems, such as the re ning: 

of images and concepts to pee ot yink 
question of reference, the ee 
that exists between name an tics ull 
In The Principles of am aons - 
mann actually cited these ae 
advantages of the a a 
with the most diverse lines © j] attit 
and adopts a cease i 
vis-à-vis the various controver 


“name 
a word) 
on 


a 


hip 
he 


prow 


besetting this subject” (p. 72). But that 
ni be emptiness usa virtue. In any 
fae area practice of what he is 
Sie semantics—remains 
The ' ppi. by his definition. 
TA ae with which he, like 
Wes an at “> produces specific mean- 
p septs should prompt a measure 
ee a aie the traditional 
all deal fens ; j meaning puzzle. We 
E a a at : with roughly equivalent 
amples on definitions of words, ex- 
there es ne on. It is when we leave 
ahat i re grounds and ask just 
doni an thing a meaning is that the 
that tbe cend. TS W s one insight 
stein im the efforts of Wittgen- 
16 i Shs ca Ullmann seems 
notion of | to substitute the 
think toe pe: for that oE meaning: I 
ing of $ wee Austin s ‘The Mean- 
apers) a T (in his Philosophical 
quesi » Which showed that the sensible 
lon 
Word xP” 


ete tad “what is the meaning of a 
from TE na It is illegitimate to pass 
Sioa os tis the price of a Rolls Royce 
“What moal FC ).B. New York?” to 
trouble 2 ae price of a thing?” The 
be a ates in expecting a meaning 
“ Particular type of entity. There 
MA ape problems about lexical 
he linguis be sure: for instance, how 
teed in a : R philosopher should pro- 
a ‘ea ‘i ishing the precise meaning 
‘as about, Lone information a speaker 
‘Mormati the words he uses, and what 
“Omprise = a dictionary entry must 
ethodo] ut these are empirical and 
ait for Ps Nag questions that need not 
Aeir 
nition, 
mang, cet empirical problem in 
Way: w orate be formulated in this 
di at does a speaker have to know, 
isre to phonology, syntax, and 
rder Pano of facts about the word, 
understand or produce new 


Solution upon an a priori 
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sentences? At a minimum, of course, he 
needs to know the meanings of the 
words (or morphemes, rather). But since 
most morphemes have more than one 
sense, he must also have some means of 
eliminating potential ambiguities. He 
must know the grammatical role of each 
morpheme, too, as well as what might be 
called rules of application: “elegant” 
=revealing, subtle, and efficient (said 
of a mathematical proof). And crucially, 
though less obviously, he must know 
how syntactic relations in a sentence 
operate on and combine the meanings 
of words; otherwise, however refined his 
understanding of words stretches of 
discourse will be gibberish to him.’ 

In brief, an adequate semantic de- 
scription of a language will have to be 
linked tightly to a syntactic description, 
and semantic theory cannot with im- 
punity limit itself to words. Yet that is 
precisely what Ullmann’s book does 
(explicitly, on p. 64; he even rules out 
articles, prepositions, conjunctions, etc., 
as not belonging to the lexical system 
of a language). For that reason the valu- 
able data it presents and the methods 


of study it proposes scatter into a nearly 
full of tangles and 


random pattern, 5 
loose ends. To be sure, Ullmann is not 
alone in this, but the disorder is partic- 
ularly graphic ina book that aspires to 
theory and system. He is barred from 
the very “structural semantic; i 
toward by the narow boundaries he sets 
to the inquiry. — 

Much the same criticism 
on style. Ullmann does take what 

proach to the 


s” he looks 


applies to the 


essays m 
I consider a promising ap 


1 The matter is too complex to admit of 
than this sketchy treatment here; but 
] deal of work along these lines is 
to appear—see especially two 
recent articles of Jerrold Katz and Jerry 
Fodor, “What's Wrong with the Philos- 
ophy of Language?,” Inquiry, Vol. 5, 1962, 
pp- 197-237: and “The Structure of Seman- 
tic Theory,” Language, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1963, 
PP- 170-210. 


more 
a good 
beginning 
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subject in suggesting as a key soneere 

“the idea of choice: the possibility of 

choosing between two or more alterna- 
tives—'stylistic variants, as they have 
been called—which mean the same 
thing but do not put it in the same way” 
(p. 102). His example, an analysis of 
subject inversion in Proust, gives the 
proposal some authority, isolated 
though the demonstration is. But it is 
apparent in gencral that Ullmann has 
nothing other than intuition that tells 
him when two “alternatives” differ only 
stylistically (the difference between “He 
came too soon” and “He arrived pre- 
maturely,” which sentences he quotes 
from Hockett, is of quite a different 
order from the change wrought by sub- 
ject inversion). Intuition can yield in- 
sight, in stylistics as in semantics, but a 
concept such as that of stylistic variants 
only acquires precision and explanatory 
power when it is pegged to a grammati- 
cal and a semantic theory. A theory of 
style might, for instance, tie the idea of 
variants to that of grammatical trans- 
formations, as developed by Noam 
Chomsky.* 

Whatever form an adequate theory 
will take—and admittedly, none exists 
now—the absence of a theory leaves 
Ullmann'’s stylistic essays in a state of 
conceptual disarray. They are full of 
particular truths and half-truths, but 
without coherence or hierarchy. 

Language and Style makes no forays 
into learning theory, aside from a few 
remarks on the role of language in the 
development of thought processes. But 
clearly, until semantics progresses well 
beyond the point at which it has arrived 
in this book, and particularly, until it 
subordinates its preoccupation with 
single words, its inadequacies will sharp- 
ly restrict the scope of studies in the 


*For a tentative proposal along these 
lines see my “Generative Grammar and 


the Concept of Literary Style,” Word, 
December, 1964. 
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learning of language. For there is no 
telling how som: thing is learned before 
knowing what it is that is learned (a 
point made or implied several times mM 
the Spring. 1964 issue of this journal, 
notably in helpful articles by Paul M. 
Postal and by Roger Brown and Ursula 
Bellugi). And while stylistics remains 
eHettively theory-less, it is futile even 
to ask the potentially interesting ques- 
tion: how and why does a speaker (01 
writer) come by the unique pattern ol 
habits and abilities that constitute his 
style? 

RICHARD OHMANN 
Wesleyan University 


REALMS OF MEANING: 

A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CURRICULUM 
FOR GENERAL EDUCATION. 

by Philip H. Phenix. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
391 Pp. $7.50. 


This book attempts to build a philoso- 
phy of general education on the founda- 
tion of a pluralistic theory of meaning 
and of symbolic functioning which 1$ 
intended to bring together many of the 
distinctive insights of twentieth century 
philosophy and philosophical anthro- 
pology. In a manner that is strongly 
reminiscent of the late Ernst Cassiret’s 
philosophy of symbolic forms, Professor 
Phenix argues that human beings are 
essentially “beings that discover, creases 
and express meanings” and that ei) 
man meanings extend across a Bren” 
Spectrum, encompassing all the unique 
qualities of mind described by the 
scientists and scholars who study aoa 
nature” (p. 21). The central thesis O 
his book is that the job of general (a8 
distinct from special or vocational) edu- 
cation is to introduce the student to the 
Principal varieties of meaning as thes¢ 


A Io b ss 


ae ee” ae =~ 


are exhibited in six principal domains 
of human intellectual activity. Through 
coming to understand the modes of 
meaning that are peculiar to history, 
science, and the arts, to mention just 
a few 
the universal human achievement and 


we in some sense recapitulate 


are thus educated in our “essential 
humanness.” 

Dili book is divided into three main 
saci Be first of these develops the 
i i F TAE and of human nature 
P: T i have just alluded. The 
aoi A y n makes up the bulk of the 
sia hee devoid to an account of the 
Peds ‘ ms OF meaning” that are to be 
e : ciega in a curriculum of general 
e dl last section is a discus- 
desir ttc connected with the 
mar P a curriculum that is to be 
edeni y the conception of general 
oe Bi e a in the first two sec- 
sečtians í 1e Pok I will discuss these 
ie in order, making such critical 

ations as seem appropriate. 
ee pei S presented as 
hale raame zapt inne unifies the 
Which b i z i symbolic activities with 
Kea. E rn Phenix is concerned, 
ing iwel ysg the concept of mean- 
Wite & is carried out it Part I or any- 
Rises a the boak. We are told that 
is the ng involves “experience which 
i n defined as a capacity for self- 
Tiaria or self-objectification. We are 
ed. told that meanings are differen- 

by the logical rule or structure 
and also that, while 


Severning them 
ble prolif- 


= is no limit to the possi roli 
t jon of types of meaning, certain 
Ypes have been extensively elaborated 
enn beings and are therefore of 
apa importance for purposes . 
TE an education in the arts an 
a ences, Finally, we are told that 
Pins A must be capable of being 
Chara sais or communicated. What these 
the acterizations fail to make clear is 
€ nature of the generic meaning-fune 
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tion itself which is supposed to be com- 
mon to the movements of a ballet dancer 
ig ar py cigs 

any further analysis 
of the notion of meaning itself the im- 
pression is inevitably left that meanings 
are sui generis mental activities whose 
relationship to the concrete facts of 
symbolic behavior remains problematic. 
This is the more unfortunate since 
Phenix could have made all the points 
he wants to make about the curriculum 
in general education without commit- 
ting himself so heavily to a concept— 
that of meaning—which is philosophi- 
cally controversial and problematic in 
ways that make it more of an obstacle 


than an aid in the formulation of a 


set of educational goals. 

These contusions are nor alleviated 
by a persistent tendency on the part 
of the author to treat “meaning” and 
meaningfulness” as interchangeable 
terms. Thus, he declares that the con- 
temporary “search for meaning” Te- 
flects a crisis in man’s relation to 
himself, a crisis brought on by a number 
diverse developments (among 
decline of religious faith and 
£ statistical for causal 


of quite 
them, the 
the substitution o 
ations in the sciences) which pose 


explan 
at is not €x- 


“threats to meaning.” Wh 
plained is how such developments, even 
if they do have something in common, 
can be regarded as threats to meaning 
understood as the conceptualizing func- 
ris is particularly obscure since 
vever unsettling 
ssions, Serve 


tion. Tl 
most of those cited, hov 
they may be to our prepossessiol 
precisely to bring out the active and, 
as Phenix would put it, “creative” par- 
e buman mind in the 
arious realms of mean- 
to suggest, as Phenix 


ticipation of th 
construction of v 


ing. In any cases 
does, that both G. E. Moore and Paul 


Tillich, Rudolph Bultmann and Clive 
Bell, C. G. Jung and Karl Barth, are 
all pursuing “meaning” is either to say 
something that is wholly truistic and 
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unhelpful or to encourage serious blur- 
ring of the very important differences 
that set apart the investigations carried 
out by these and other figures. 

Although Phenix does not attempt a 
definition of meaning, he does offer a 
classification of meanings. First, all 
meanings have two logical aspects, 
quantity and quality. Under quantity 
they may be “singular, general or com- 
prehensive.” The qualities of meaning 
are “fact, form and norm,” i.e., “mean- 
ings may refer to what actually exists, 
to imaginary possibilities, or to what 
ought to be” (p. 26). Thus, there are 
nine “generic classes of meaning” such 
as “general form,” “singular fact,” 
“comprehensive norm,” etc., which are 
then identified as the distinct realms 
of meaning which the author discusses 
in Part II. Since there are nine “generic 
classes” and only six “realms” of mean- 
ing, this identification can be effected 
only by bringing comprehensive fact, 
comprehensive ‘orm, and comprehen- 
sive norm under “synoptics” and both 
singular and general norms under 
“ethics.” Each of the six realms, are 
then shown to comprise a number of 
disciplines and to each of these a chapter 
is devoted in the second section of the 
book. 

Three comments on these treatments 
of the several disciplines seem to be in 
order. First, it is not really clear to 
whom these characterizations of mathe- 
matical knowledge, historical knowl- 
edge, etc. are addressed. Phenix states 
correctly that they would be of no use 
to a person who had no previous knowl- 
edge of the disciplines in question. But, 
as he again admits, the accounts he gives 
of the “logic” of these disciplines are 
derived from other sources which are, 
judging from the bibliography, them- 
selves at one or more removes from the 
primary investigations in the several 
relevant fields; and it is doubtful that 
a person familiar with any of the disci- 
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tics” with religion and philoso} 


plines whose logic is to be explicated 
would gain much from the extremely 
over-simplified characterizations Phenix 
presents. On the other hand if these 
chapters were a student's first Liters 
duction to the analysis of, say. historical 
knowledge, the result would, I think, 
be unfortunate. 

Second, Phenix's treatment of the 
several realms is highly tendentious if 
only because it is apparently not based 
on the full range of the best philo: 
sophical treatments of the several ficlds 
of inquiry with which he deals. paced 
view of religion, for instance, is se 
sented (Tillich’s) and the reader 1$ le i 
with the impression that the “logica 
structure” of this type of meaning pas 
been satisfactorily delincated. on 
we get “history” à la Collingwood wed 
“personal knowledge” (a rather oor 
rious form of meaning) à la Buber wit a 
out any suggestion that there areni 
conflicting views and, indeed, mathor 
any clear presentation of the gonm 
to which these thgories are intended a 
answers. 

Finally, the system of classifi 
itself is radically unsatisfactory. Q å 
apart from the danger that the studen 
would spend as much time on mastering 
the system and its peculiar terminology 
as he would on assimilating and yee 
ing the positive theses Phenix defene® 
there are fundamental incongruitics a 
the way that disciplines are aso 
with one another. Why, for examP™ 


should history be placed under “synoP” 
phy 12 
and why 
r fact’ 


cation 
uite 


stead of under “empirics” 
should the province of “singula : 
under the latter have been a 
by “personal knowledge’? If oe 
phy, as Phenix says, is concerne ne 
“the interpretation of meaning, a 
is it not more closely connected oo 
“symbolics” and what is the nn 

anyway, between “general form ne 
“comprehensive form”? In what 


. a S 


8 esthetic form “singular” and why are 
comprehensive norms” assigned to re- 
ligion while ethics deals only with 
singular and general norms? Why are 
the facts of history “comprehensive” 
and those of physics only ‘general’? 
These are some of the questions to 
et the table of meanings on page 
38 Bives rise. The discussions of Part H 
e apitan neither answer these 
eri e 8 do they indicate that 
e ck n be any compensating gain 
i. tinig a system of classification 
ports as many paradoxes as this 
One does, 

Pte, final section dealing with the 
st education curriculum, Phenix 
Sacra ein of points which are as 
eons y — as they are barren of 
Kina, a An for curriculum de- 
Bab ge told that in attempting to 
i i iie student's awareness of 
iie apaa wg must keep in mind both 
on i logical arder of the vari- 
differen. ol meaning” (p. 9) and the 
sue ge of development at which 
Sata deings become capable of as- 
In wel certain types of knowledge. 
aie ing a selection of materials for 
sane a one education curriculum 
ban | e guided by several different 
es s, but the best one is to solve 
the Problem of quantity by means of 
* principle of quality in curriculum 
oe (p. 309) The latter principle 
turn requires that we draw our 
Materials from organized scholarly dis- 
Nags that we attempt by various 
leans to make the student familiar 
k the “representative ideas” and = 
ace. methods gi mnga & al 
es ee disciplines and that we wah 
al ee ee ahaa 
alin this it is impossible to disagre 
ugh at times one would like to 
Enter a demurrer as for example when 
enix claims that “a person cannot 
ua the highest mastery in the arts 
s he knows how to communicate, 
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understand facts and generalizations, 
relates insightfully with others and with 
himself, has a sensitive conscience, and 
has achieved a certain perspective on 
the whole.” (p. 271) But the more 
serious objection is that this steady ex- 
foliation of truisms does not make clear 
how a single actual problem of curricu- 
lum design is illuminated by the “realms 
of meaning” theory. Because no €x- 
amples are given and no actual prob- 
lems of curriculum planning are 
discussed, the whole discussion remains 
at the level of platitude. 

Now it may be that some of Phenix’s 
theses will strike his readers as much 
more significant and radical than I have 
suggested. He does, after all, strongly 
defend the integrity of the disciplines 
and of their distinctive conceptual pro- 
cedures and he insists that education is 
an initiation into a collective enterprise 
in which mastery of one’s intellectual 
heritage is a precondition of effective 
innovation. This needs saying again 
and again and Phenix says it often and 
well. But the philosophy by reference 
to which this view is justified by Phenix 
is so carelessly formulated and so ridden 
with unhelpful jargon that in its pres- 
ent form it is unlikely to afford much 
support to its praiseworthy educational 


oals. 
ä FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 


Harvard University 


Tur Uses OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


by Clark Kerr. a 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1963. 140 PP- $2.95: 
“The university has become a prime 
instrument of national purpose” (p. 87) 
because the growth and transmission of 
knowledge are the key to national 
growth. The desired kinds of knowledge 
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and their potential applications today 
are countless, so the uses to which the 
university is pressed are legion. Mr. 
Kerr, President of the University of 
California, depicts in this book, based 
upon the Godkin Lectures of 1963, the 
results: confusion of counsel, sprawling 
growth of activities, facilities, and per- 
sonnel, mutual interference of func- 
tions, but withal an astonishing 
productivity of worthwhile outcomes. 
Two themes dominate these lectures: 
What are, and what should be, the uses 
we make of the universities? 

Drawing upon both the history of 
universities past and an inside view of 
those present, Mr. Kerr illuminates his 
topic with rare appreciation of its com- 
plexities. Although he ventures some 
recommendations and a few predictions 
(apparently affected by the expectation 
that good judgment will make them so), 
the predominant tone of his book is 
analysis, 

The university, says Mr. Kerr, is a 
multiversity, a Producer and trans- 
mitter of knowledge far more diverse 
in kind than was historically intended 
or permitted. Unlike Newman’s univer- 
sity teaching gentlemen “liberal knowl- 
edge” or Flexner’s company of special- 
ists, making fundamental discoveries 
responsive to the needs of the time, the 
contemporary university has also its 
secondary schools, vocational schools, 
businesses, “uplift” agencies, service 
stations for the general public, and 
so on. 

It is less a community than a federa- 
tion, less an organism with persisting 
and clear unity of spirit and purpose 
than a cross-roads of societal traffic. It 
is not ruled by the masters and students, 
but by a shifting power-complex of pro- 
fessors, students, alumni, state legis- 

latures, federal agencies, local pressure 
groups, and administrators. It is “in- 
herently a conservative institution but 
with radical functions.” (p. 32) 
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The university today is no cloister, 
but a federal grant institution caught 
in the second phase of the second stage 
of profound shifts from the work of a 
pre-industrial and pre-scientific world 
to one in which the growth of knowl- 
edge is the prime determinant of the 
future. The first of these stages was the 
impact of the land grant university 
movement, responding to industrial 
and agricultural development and to 
an egalitarian and populist shift toward 
a classless American society. The second 
Stage is that of the federal grant any 
versity, arising out of national support 
of scientific research during World 
War II. In its first phase this lärer 
development proceeded upon an ans 
tuitive balance” among compceung 
claims of individual faculty members 
and institutional purposes, of research 
and teaching, of one region (say New 
England) and another (say the souin) 
of the sciences and the humanities, paa 
graduate training and undergraduate 
education, of merit for the research 
task on one hand and the politics of 
equality of opportunity on the oron 
of specialist’ judgment and genera 
formulae for distributing largesse, and 
of local, state, and federal influence 
upon the shape and work of the univer- 
sities. We now move into a second phase 
of this development in which a pore 
cratic effort is under way to design an 
administer a more rational accomoda- 
tion of these competing demands. 4 

Where then is the university aP 
whither should it tend? “What ic Oe 
justification of the modern America 
multiversity?,” asks Mr. Kerr. 


History is one answer. aera 
with the surrounding society 15 je 
other. Beyond that, it has few om 
in the preservation and que 
tion and examination of the peel 
truths; no living peers in the engin 
for new knowledge; and no peers 1 


ta 
—— 


all history among institutions of high- 
er learning in serving so many of the 
segments of an advancing civilization. 


(Pp. 44-45) 


And, with tongue in cheek, Mr. Kerr 
Suggests: 


A university anywhere can aim no 
higher than to be as British as pos- 
sible for the sake of the undergradu- 
ates, as German as possible for the 
sake of the graduates and the research 
Personnel, as American as possible 
for the sake of the public at large— 
and as confused as possible for the 
sake of the preservation of the whole 
Uneasy balance. (p. 18) 


i Kerr's arguments leave room for 
on some major theses: Has he 
Cmphasized sufficiently the priority of 
the rejuvenation of undergraduate 
teaching where “the professor's love of 
alization has become the student's 
late of fragmentation” (pp. 14-15) and 
Home the cruel paradox arises that a 
aa faculty results in an inferior 

rn for undergraduate teaching” 
(p. 65)? Is he correct in accepting the 
Principal features of today’s federal 
Ween university but warning the supe- 

iberal arts colleges (now beginning 
to Bet research grants for professors 
and undergraduates) that this pattern 
will surely subvert the priority of teach- 
mg? Do Mr. Kerr's specific recommenda- 


ti à 
tons reflect an undue weight upon the 
es” 


in 5 -A “ 
terests and perspectives of the “hav 
er- 


set “have-not” regions, Se 
Sad.” and types of knowledge-ma ing 
tio knowledge-transmitting insti 
ns? Is he unduly pessimistic about 
= capacity to use intelligence to COP- 
unwanted consequences of its own 
ee (As with the consequences of 
marli; a new insecticide, he suggest® 
ou €arn too late.) Has he let mediation 
trank creative innovation in the de- 


gree of his resignation to drift as against 
clarification of purpose and inventive- 
ness of leadership in the management 
of the universities? 

The “knowledge industry,” Mr. Kerr 
reminds us, now creates 29 per cent of 
the gross national product in the United 
States and is growing at twice the rate 
of the rest of the economy. It is the key 
to industrial development, which in 
turn profoundly shapes the community 
and its life. His book is a timely, astute, 
provocative, and therefore notably use- 
ful instrument for reflection upon the 
uses of our universities. After reflection 
comes reform. 

MORRIS KEETON 
Antioch College 


EDUCATION AS INITIATION. 
by Richard S. Peters. 

London: Evans Brothers Limited, for 
The University of London 

Institute of Education, 

1964. 48 pp- 2/6. 

“This lecture is just one more attempt 
to get a bit clearer about what I a 
been trying to do most of my pro es- 
’ Thus Mr. Peters inaugu- 
ire as Professor of 
Education at London 


University’s Institute of Education. It 
is a distinguished chair, and, judging 
from the earlier contributions Peters 
has made to psychology and political 
theory as well as to the philosophical 
analysis of educational concepts, 1s 
distinction should increase before he 


sional life.” 
rates his tenu 
Philosophy of 


leaves it. ; 
Despite the modesty in tone, the task 


set for this inaugural lecture is no mod- 
est one; it is, indeed, to define “the 
concept of ‘education’! Peters recog- 
nizes that it is futile “to suppose fae 
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certain characteristics [of _ education] 
could be regarded as essential irrespec- 
tive of context and of the questions 
under discussion” (p. 11). Still, he and 
Aristotle agree: “Everything is what it 
is and not some other thing” (p. 11), 
and education must be conceptually dis- 
tinct from such activities as “social 
work, psychiatry, and real estate” (p. 
11). We could grasp the concept more 
easily if it weren’t for our tendency to 
treat particular consequences or aspects 
of education as if they were definitions. 
For example, as the social sciences make 
us aware of the consequences of school- 
ing, we are tempted to treat those 
effects we prefer as defining characteris- 
tics of education; we may use the state- 
ment, “Education is a good investment,” 
to mean that any training of youth 
showing a net social profit is ipso facto 
education. Peters correctly warns us off 
that sort of confusion. 
More difficult to avoid is the error 
of treating procedural aspects of edu- 
cation, particularly those enshrined in 
appealing metaphors, as if they were 
definitions. Peters discusses the mould- 
ing-metaphor, the growth-metaphor, 
and the distinction between ‘education’ 
and ‘training,’ in each instance adding 
greater plausibility to his main thesis: 
that the term ‘education’ does not refer 
“to any special sort of process . . .; rather 
it encapsulates three basic criteria 
which such processes must satisfy.” (p. 
31) We may re-state it this way: If a 
person tells you that he is engaged in 
education, you haven't received a de- 
scription of his activities, but rather a 
claim which you can refute by showing 
that (a) he is not producing a state of 
mind which is intrinsically valuable, or 
(b) he is not eliciting a sense of caring 
for the valuable and participating in its 
achievement on the part of the person 
being educated, or (c) he is not directly 
engaged with the cognitive ideas and 
beliefs of his students. 
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I admire Peters’ ability to argue pro- 
found questions with common sense and 
clarity. He is most convincing in his 
negative argument, that it is a danger- 
ous mistake to translate criteria (a,b,c 
above) into procedural terms which 
then become educational dogmas. I am 
not convinced that his three criteria 
define “the concept of ‘education. 
The term has many senses in Englin 
(Germans require three different poe 
for it); in one standard sense of fni 
word, for example, it is true to say e 
all societies provide for the — 
of their young, but in Peters’ usage tha 
statement is false. As he recognizes t. 
25 ct seq.) Peters is offering a E 
sive definition.” I am persuaded that h 
conservative ideals would promote @ 
good education, but not that they define 
the term. " 

In concluding his lecture, xen 
offers ‘initiation’ as the descriptive nae 
cept which best reveals the true ape 
of education. The analytic mode i 
speech disappears, and the author tian 5 
ly preaches “for the generalized Purita 
virtues of enterprise, orderliness, 
thoroughness, and_perseverance—C5P© 
cially in education.” (P-47) (i) 

Two comments resist suppression: 
Since Peters visited schools in Ree 
and Brookline only a few years ab 
American education has pretty We 
forgot about “permissive methods ‘hi 5 
withdrawn its “insistence . . . that fe 
dren should be happy.” (p- 43-45) Se 
would do well to read Friedenberg a 
stead of Kerlinger. (ii) One of the mal ‘i 
tasks of the Institute of Education 1$ of 
help the Asian and African nations ir 
the Commonwealth to transform a 
meager capital of English into a 
line giving access to the arts and pee ia 
of Western civilization. The term ‘init 
tion’ with its overtones of Van Gennep» 
tribal ceremonies, and the like pe 
help to link up the aspirations an 
traditions of the emerging nations W1 


the highest standard of Western edu- 
aie Born all that it entails in 
é » Sweat, and tears” (p. 46), par- 
tcularly for non-Westerners. If Peters 
‘ion that wholly laudable purpose, 
oe he would do well to delete 
oe aie 
side the gates. 

Ric — it sticks to philosophical 
É oes Peters’ lecture augur well. 
JAMES E. MCCLELLAN 

Temple University 


Tue SHAPING OF THE 

el Hci SCHOOL. 
Edward A. Krug. 

New York: Harper & Row. 

196 pp. $8.00. 


id nee Mr. Krug’s book 
the modern ee devolgpmen, of 
to define u / aenea high sehed! ana 
fesional $ manous influences—pro- 
which ad social, and intellectual— 
tnia oante its being the kind of 
n it is. 
i pa chronological focus of the study 
when es between 1880 and 1920, 
high ‘ r. Krug believes, “the American 
chool assumed its familiar shape 
“ie characteristics.” (p. xiii) These 
sabes years, Professor Krug feels, can be 
fully subdivided into two discrete 
Signs. The years between 1880 and 
i mark a period of moderate re- 
ion. It was in the 1880's that the 
Public high school became the most 
se merically prevalent institution of 
ondary education. Though its destiny 
i by no means clear at that time, the 
hg of problems in which the high 
chool was to be enmeshed for the next 
M decades were already evident—who 
uld be educated, what should they 
a a and what should be the re- 
Nship of the high school to the 
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other American institutions of formal 
education, particularly to the college. 
In this earlier period, the National 
Education Association was the arena 
where these questions were discussed 
and where attempts were made to re- 
solve them. In its forums and in the pro- 
fessional journals, educational leaders 
of the 19th century—James H. Baker, 
Charles W. Eliot, William Torrey Har- 
ris, Augustus Nightingale, and G. 
Stanley Hall—argued about the proper 
role of the growing high school and the 
related problem of defining an ade- 
quate curriculum. Though these two 
and a half decades produced volumes of 
provocative discussion, the resultant 
changes in the character of the high 
school, Professor Krug believes, were 


modest. 


This was an age of revision, but the 
shift in ideas was moderate rather 
than extreme. For the most part, the 
leaders of revision fostered the mod- 
ern subjects without disparaging the 
classics; both groups of subjects were 
considered appropriate for pupils of 
all social classes and vocational des- 
tinations. Programs of pupils were to 
be individualized and preferably 
governed by some version of the 
elective principle. There was, accord- 
ing to these tenets, no valid distinc- 
tion between preparing for college 
and preparing for life. (p- 190) 


The period between 1905 and 1920 
was of a different character. Its domi- 
nant theme, professor Krug feels, was 
education for social efficiency, a slogan 
which combined two related doctrines 
—education for social control which 
emphasized the school’s responsibility 
to inculcate desirable beliefs and habits, 
and education for social service which 
stressed the need of the school to relate 
to the community in which it existed. 
The triumph of education for social 
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efficiency was partly a result of the per- 
vasive spirit of reform in America dur- 
in the Progressive Era, but it was also 
partly a response to the rapid expansion 
of the high schools. Faced with rapidly 
increasing enrollments and dedicated 
to the ideal of universal secondary edu- 
cation, school men seemed ever more 
aware of the “new masses” attending 
the high school, and increasingly wor- 
ried about failures and drop-outs. The 
rapidity of physical growth, moreover, 
prompted superintendents and princi- 
pals to seek more efficient techniques for 
managing their burgeoning enterprises. 
For this purpose, the practices of 
“scientific management” seemed ideally 
suited—especially since scholars in 
schools of education had for a decade 
before 1900 been in search of scientific 
principles upon which to base a disci- 
pline of pedagogy. 

Under these circumstances, the old 
questions—education for whom and in 
what, the relationship of the high school 
to the elementary school and the college 
—seemed to school men like new prob- 
lems. One response was the founding 
and spread of the junior high school, 
frequently extolled as advantageous for 
differentiating those students who were 
planning vocational careers from those 
who were preparing for advanced aca- 
demic studies. Another response was 
the attempt to reshape the high school 
curriculum, particularly those fields 
identified in the minds of school men 
as academic—English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, and his- 
tory. The institutional mechanism for 
implementing this response was the 
N.E.A.’s Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, whose re- 
ports emerge in Mr. Krug’s study as a 
kind of synthesis of the professional 
responses of the pre- and post-1gos 
eras. For though the Commission on 
Reorganization felt that social changes, 
the rapidly expanding high school 
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population, and developments in educa- 
on 


tional theory required empha ‘ 
social as well as individual objectives 
of education (the famed Seven Cardinal 
Principles), the reports did not demand 
the abolition of the traditional aca- 


demic subjects. Thus while vocational 
guidance and extra-curricular activites 
were seen as necessary parts of an ade- 
quate school program, the time-honored 
instructional fields remained, albeit nt 
the price of professing social efficiency 
as one of their aims, and, especially z 
English and the social studics, modify- 
ing what was taught in line with this 
objective. 

World War I, Professor Krug feels, 
did little to alter the direction in which 
the high school was headed. Indeed the 
curtailment of German courses, the 
war-time stress on practical subjects, 
and the Americanization campaign all 
were evidence of continued emphasis 
on education for social control, an em 
phasis which continued into the 1920 y 
Yet by the late twenties, the effects O 
social efficiency were still limited. weno 
predominated was the kind of synthe- 
sis of the old and the new represented 
in the reports of the Commission OP 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu 
cation. The high school remained them, 
as it has since, committed to both 1 
dividual and social aims, its curriculum 
comprised of both academic and prac 
cal studies. P 

The main outline of Professor no 
synthesis will not surprise those eo 
are familiar with the literature a 
American education in the early (owe 
century. Nevertheless, the book 1$ m 
without significance. For one w 
is the most thorough treatment of es 
subject that has yet appeared. Clear A 
Mr. Krug has made a painstaking ign 
of the relevant professional sources, pes 
his study adds considerable detail a 
what has previously been written apor 
the history of the high school. Mor 


over, the thoroughness of his research 
has enabled him to correct a number of 
Misconceptions which have been added 
7 the conventional historical wisdom by 
= careful scholars. The analysis of the 
Character and causes of expanded high 
ri enrollments, the exaynination of 
eri shea decline in the popularity 
a — subjects after 1910, and the 

aton of the oft-heard claim that 


School ; a a 
l administrators surrendered to the 


ee ethos in the first decade 
ne entury ate cases in point. 
ments D ol the main ele 
the ie r. Krug’s synthesis does raise 
frame of en I ak ages ae af lie 
T oa enter Its basic assump- 
The Hg oth clear and traditional. 
cónra ee he present-day 
ierta high aches with whose 
restive ssh ghee Krug is familiar. The 
precedin a 1% to look back across the 
to see E ‘ een of a century 
ea — institution came to be 
of ay itis. Two interactive categories 


aoe determinant: the 
pirat preg whose impact upon the 
iinet bitters manifested in increasing 
Glisten sine and the professional in- 
namie $ 1¢ theories and proposals of 
froum nal leaders expressed chiefly 
ane the activities of profesional 
inti, ions. Of the two categories of 

nce, the professional seems the 


More ; s 
Ore important. The focal points of 
two N.E.A. 


Mr. Knor ? 
- Krug’s two periods are 
e of Ten, 


nommittees: the Committe 
tion the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
ing of Secondary Education. The most 
- dential individuals are Charles W. 
ig and Clarence Kingsley. The most 
sae mined sources are oom K 
Edic, pedagogical journals, Office o 
cation publications, and the un- 
Published manuscripts of conference 

Participants. 
a frame of reference has its li 
whether course, but it is a fair que 
er the one Mr. Krug has chosen 


mita- 
stion 
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may obscure some potentially revealing 
developments. His study omits, for ex- 
ample, consideration of the intellectual 
components of the “official culture” 
which the studies of Morton White 
(Social Thought in America) and Henry 
May (The End of American Innocence) 
have defined. Were this development 
considered, it might help to distinguish 
more clearly than Mr. Krug has how and 
why the views of Charles W. Eliot and 
William Torrey Harris on the purpose 
and content of secondary education dif- 
fered from those of Albion Small and 
John Dewey. It might also clarify what 
school men and social critics in the 
first decade of the century meant when 
they claimed that high school courses 
even in the modern subjects were too 
formal and too literary to meet the 
demands of social and economic con- 
ditions. 

To cite another example, the primacy 
which Mr. Krug assigns to professional 
influences and his consequent heavy re- 


liance on official reports obscures the 
h curricular change took 
The process 
, as far 


process by whic 
place in the high schools. 
as Mr. Krug defines it is correct @ 
as it goes. School administrators, dis- 


satisfied with the effects of college admis- 
on high school 


curricula, supported the efforts of the 
al secondary 


N.E.A. to shape a more liberal 
school course of study which would 


also be acceptable to the colleges. The 
result was the various reports of the 
Commission On the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education which, while not 
abandoning the earlier academic and 


individual emphases, tended to incor- 
he criterion of social efficiency 


for curriculum reform. But the 
was more complex than 
this. In the social studies, for example, 
courses of the type recommended by the 
reorganization commission had begun 
to appear in urban secondary schools 
as early as 1905 and were being taught 


sion requirements 


porate tl 
as a basis 
actual process 
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in at least a dozen large school systems 
by the time the commission met. The 
courses had been written and taught by 
teachers who had been students of anu- 
formalist scholars like Albion Small and 
James Harvey Robinson and at least 
one of whom was heavily involved in 
municipal reform activities. It was these 
teachers who were the influential mem- 
bers of the committee. Thus the reor- 
ganization report was based upon 
courses already in practice and the com- 
mission functioned not as an innovator 
but as a kind of dissemination agent, 
granting to antiformalist courses in 
social studies the kind of official sanction 
and publicity requisite for their accep- 
tance by a large number of schools. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
limitations imposed by Mr. Krug's 
frame of reference are not disabling. 
Though his book is limited by his 
acceptance of the more conventional 
explanations of educational change, it 
has the considerable merit of being the 
most complete and careful history of the 
American high school yet written. 


ARTHUR S. BOLSTER, JR. 
Harvard University 


AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES 

AND WESTERN TRADITION. 

by Sir Eric Ashby. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964, 113 pp. $2.95. 

This book, essentially the Godkin Lec- 
tures for 1964, is a clear and concise 
analysis of the development of univer- 
sities in West Africa. Ashby first out- 
lines the history of a university tradi- 
tion within a colonial framework in 
the countries of Ghana and Nigeria. He 
suggests that, until independence was 
achieved in these countries, the uni- 
versity was an elite-producing system 
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with its constitutional roots in Oxford, 
Cambridge or London. . 

Under the colonial system the uni- 
versities were sheltered from the hurly- 
burly of African nationalism since the 
aa mivistratioel: largely a product of the 
same university tradition, respected the 
' d the 


autonomy of the universities an 
ð Jnde- 


convention that recognised it. : 
pendence brought criticisms of the ayy 
versities because their curricula were 
narrow and their entry standards ap- 


s ies with 

peared to be too high for countries w 
imi ; S r SCC- 
limited educational resources for = 
sh- 


i Ts riticisms / 
ondary education. These criticism 
2 very 


by shows in part to be justified. The “td 


isolation of the university from soc 
brought about by its autonomy maker 
public relations difficult. In this a “ 
too, Ashby judges West African l ni 
versities to have failed, reducing their 
effectiveness to influence, Or aVR: to 
come to terms with, popular opinion. i 
If one adds to isolationism and gee 
public relations an almost total a 
African academic staff, the mixture ; 
comes a volatile one in the minds ° 
leaders who see universities as the as 
sembly line for future executives 4 fa 
technologists. If the finished produ : 
seems in danger, because of the proces 
itself, of being critical of nationi 
policies, or at least not wholly comm 
ted to them, state intervention in pa 
versity affairs in Africa at present 1$ 
foregone conclusion. 4 iw 
State intervention has occurre hie 
various degrees in Ghana and in ae 
ria. Ashby makes an analysis of a 
two types of intervention, seeing ame 
as essentially the breaking of a con P 
tion which left university ee 
university men, but pointing out ar 
constitutionally the way was ope? - 
such intervention, and always bas be g 
—even in Britain. Tradition, howeve i 
has made the convention of namei 
ference almost a sine qua non in e 
universities. At present in Africa ther 


mi on aaa that the convention 
Ashby me T Kaasa S 
üsualiy bia in ur that universities 
Mane ive political parties. 
Poni main argument and the in- 
it Aged troughout that a university is, 
EN nein ar within the com- 
It is a itn a ‘ie by many references. 
as an insi i a piece of work as well 
analysis ii B anal acutely perceptive 
Saplomeneed a the work could be 
in the TEIN 2y reference to events 
otf seat aed ristories of the universities 
aA Sa central Africa. The with- 
then Gas r by first Malawi and 
lee a py from the University Col- 
Se hodesin and N 
an isbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
ip araks political intervention 
Wididrawnil y aes, The reasons for 
ear in hoe a political and social, not 
Svs an a erin, Nkrumah was not the 
poate ete a university appoint- 
Ss uae l iee reasons. The govern- 
aid Nyasi i Federation of Rhodesia 
b oo aie effectively achieved this 
Sia heen an residence permits from 
The e at the University College. 
Years a arose in 1959, only two 
on w r the College took in its first 
adent, 
mee ei failure of the commission 
Inai e at the University of 
be ae oe by Sir John Lockwood, 
ra hinge the Stall of the University 
alle, in Salisbury appeared to be 
; ated political intention. The 


image ; > 
age of the University College ™ 
e to national- 


isaland, in 


is an Cx- 


rana. was unacceptabl 
as TEA for much the 
Mise; est Africa. The Lockwood Com- 
fac dared not visit it in case the 
mae of the report were endan- 

Phe Here, however, the line between 
Political expediency and educational 
ae wore very thin and one wonders 
| ether events will prove Lockwood 
Justified, 

The pivot of independent university 


same reasons 
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development in Africa appears to be 
money. American universities have a 
strong alumni tradition. Both Britain 
and America can afford the vast sums 
of money that go into universities 
whether or not the money comes from 
the taxpayer or industry and commerce, 
or rich alumni, Universities in Africa 
will be dependent for many years on 
external aid. As requests for such as- 
sistance to international agencies are 
channelled through government, the 
policies of university and government 
must be in harmony. If they are not, 
then it appears that governments will 
impose their will. The recent subsidy 
to the University of East Africa from 
with certain con- 


outside agencies came 
ay have had 


ditions. The University m 
about these conditions, pat 
ticularly, one might suppose the Afri- 
canisation of over half the University 
period when East 


misgivings 


posts in a five-year 
African graduates are so few. 

At present, the financial position of 
the University College in Southern 
Rhodesia is being reviewed. The staff of 
the University College are said’ to be in 
greement” about main- 
level. The principal 
e entry level 


“astonishing a 
taining a high entry 
is reported as defending th 
as follows: 

“On educational 
personally deplore the abolition of 
sixth forms and the resultant loss of 
and intellectual and personal 


p in the secondary school sys- 
that this 


cannot believe, however, 

at this stage of limited econom- 
ic resources and when in urgent need to 
African secondary education, 


plate the extravagance of 


grounds I should 


quality 
leadershi 
tem. I 
country, 


expand 
could contem 
such a change- 

“Tp would involve 
six times the cost, W 
ne in the schools. 


asking the college 


to do, at hat can be 


better do 


1 Rhodesia Herald, Wednesday, October 


T 1964- 
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“It would reduce by nearly one third 
the capacity of the college to supply 
the graduate manpower needs of this 
country, since each place now occupied 
by an undergraduate for three years 
would be occupied for four years by 
lower qualified entrants, 

“There may also be the unspoken fear 
that to reduce the entry level would 
flood the College with white students, 
since the white education system pro- 
duces a great number of qualified stu- 
dents every year. This would hinder 
increased African participation still 
further. The money for this College's 
future will come from Southern Rhode- 
sia and Britain. Application to external 
agencies for funds will go through the 
Southern Rhodesia external affairs de- 
partment. There seems little doubt in 
which direction the wind will blow if 
there is a confrontation.” 

This brings one again to the central 
issue in Ashby’s book. If the long view is 
that universities will outlive political 
change and flourish despite it, there 
still remains the short-term reconcilia- 
tion of political expediency and edu- 
cational principle. The university's role 
is to keep the distinction between the 
two sharp by its very existence. If 
one takes India as an example of past 
failures because of insistence on mis- 
guided principles, one must also take 
Ghana as an example of present failure 
due to political pressures. Without the 
freedom to make decisions, even wrong 
ones, the university becomes an organ 
of the state. 


Ashby himself sums up the issue 
succinctly as follows: 


If a university in Africa is to serve 
its community in this way, it must 
have understanding and co-operation 
from the public: it must enjoy cer- 
tain privileges and immunities. Just 
as a State-financed medical service 
interferes at its peril in the diagnosis 
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and treatment of disease, $0 a State: 
financed educational service ime 
feres at its peril in the pursuit and 
Uni- 
run 


communication of knowledge. 
versities must be left alone to 
their own affairs, even though ae 
taxpayer finances them; not in defer- 
ence to any ancient tradition (though 
ancient 
inter- 
the 


universities do inherit an 
tradition of immunity from 
ference by the State), but for i 
simple down-to-carth reason that 
t to run 
tality: 
else- 


universities which are not lef f 
their own affairs lose their Vv! 
their best scholars seek posts 
pattern 
and uns 
useless 


where; their scrutiny of the 
of civilisation becomes timid 
adventurous, and therefore 
to the community they serve. 


ed book, 
are pre 
oint for 
as well 
e of its 
a much 
ture. 


In Ashby’s brilliantly-contriy 
the dangers and alternatives 
sented. It will be a starting P 
serious students for many years, 
as, it might be hoped, evidenc 
author's intention to produce 
more comprehensive work in the fu l 
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Economic Asprcrs or EDUCATION: 
by William G. Bowen. ; 
Princeton: Industrial Relations § 
Princeton University, 19645 


128 pp. $3.00. 


ecuols 


ree essays 
technique’ 
ition ant 


This volume consists of th 
The first is a critique of the 
of measuring returns to educ: 
the other two are studies of i 


5 Dai versity © 
problems in British university 


ant 
mpo?! tan 
duca- 


Eric Ashby at 
Rhodesia anc 
saturday: 


*Speech delivered by Sir 
the University College of hs 
Nyasaland on Presentation Day, 
7th April, 1962. 


tion. Each of the essays is notable for 
its clarity of style and each can be read 
with profit by anyone interested in edu- 
cational policy. To gain a full apprecia- 
tion of Bowen's skill in analysis, the 
vae must know some economics, but 
this is not required simply to follow 
the course of argument. 
Pi = cay, “Assessing the Eco- 
‘tontribution of Education: An 


Appi sal o we Appre 
aisal of Altern 

r ative Approache 
gives ak 


storia pi apinsa of four 
aok re sa ERA econonuc re- 
A ai ese are the simple correlation 
aE the residual approach, the 

returns-to-education approach, 


rete apie gers og needs 
Bower 3 ; 1e one which intrigues 
fer tan ie. direct returns-to-educa- 
Satie te peed This is no doubt so be- 
ey dix crs the greatest opportunity 
ai Ae to usc his tools of 
(This a 1 new and challenging ways. 
a in though the returns- 
TRR approach is less severely 
B i ical than the residual one.) 
owen writes that “... the results 
eet for the U.S. economy . . . offer 
allier consistent (some might say sur- 
a a, support for the 
hat pi vat education, on the average, 
‘ d significant financial as well as 
atebai] rewards” (p. 32). Lest the 
ia pany to the conclusion that 
‘ nists are demonstrating the ob- 
vious, it should be said that the main 
a of analysis center on whether 
these earnings differentials reflect pro- 
hether the 


ductivity difi P 
tivity differentials and W 
re at- 
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Productivity differentials that * 
re greater or 


tribute 

s ibutable to education a 

smaller ` si 
aller than could be obtained by 10- 

capital. ‘These 


Ves > i . M 
tment, say, in physical 
asy to deal 


latter questions are not C4 

with and Bowen's essay, in my opinion, 

“Seeing statement of what has 

nd e to date in trying tO 

aere that will stand up under 
us examination. 
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However, much remains to be done. 
One point that has not been treated in 
detail. for example, is the influence that 
policy decisions in the educational es- 
tablishments have on the creation and 
perpetuation of income differentials. 
Let us consider this case. In the last 
twenty years the American people have 
demonstrated a desire to spend ever 
larger amounts of money on health and 
education services. Institutions of high- 
er education have responded to these in- 
creases in demand but in a somewhat 
different way. In the case of medicine, 
the emphasis has been placed more 
centered research 


strongly on university- 
and less strongly on the training of any 
greatly increased number of physicians. 
In education the emphasis has been 
placed on raising the number of people 
who hold teaching certificates and not 
ibly on research. The result 
ning of income differen- 
ers. If 


very noticea 
has been a wide 
tials between doctors and teach 
the matter stopped here, no one need 
be concerned, but a sharp change in 
income differentials has effects on the 
calibre of person who is attracted to the 
Thus inter-profes- 
s eventually 
come to reflect diife in ability, as 
from education much more 
agly chan before the increase in de- 
Now, the choice be- 
en the research or training response 
se in demand is influenced 
political forces, but 
institutions of hi education have 
themselves some power over the deci- 
sion. It would be interesting to try to 
flects of the exercise of 


various professions. 
earnings differential 
rences 


sion 


distinct 
stroi 
mand occurred. 
twe 
to an incr 
by professional 


and 
gher 


measure the ¢ 
this power. 
The second cssity. “University Fi- 
tain and the United States,” 
e most stimulating of the 
it delves deeply into the 
autonomy, not in the 


nance in Bri 
is perhaps th 
three, because 
ue of uni ersily 


iss’ 
al sense of maintaining “aca- 


superfici 
demic freedom,” but in the sense of the 
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university's right to decide questions 
about its size, the distribution of stu- 
dents among different programs, and 
the allocation of faculty time between 
teaching and research. In Britain the 
universities reccive over 70% of total 
current income from direct Parliamen- 
tary grants. According to Bowen, there 
appear to have been several consequenc- 
es from this. (1) The British univer- 
sity system has become somewhat less 
varied than it might otherwise have 
been. (2) The government has exerted 
its influence to push the universities into 
accepting more students than they 


might have chosen to accept. While 
this may or may not have had deleteri- 
ous effects on the quality of instruction, 
it has meant that the British academic 
has had less time and facilities to pur- 
sue research than his American counter- 
part has had. (3) On the other hand, 
because government grants in England 
are not generally tied (as in the U.S.) 
to the sponsorship of particular re- 
search projects, the British scientist is 
given greater rein to choose his own 
questions for investigation. That is, the 
“block grant” system is favorable for 
the scientist's autonomy, if not the 
university's, 

Point (2) above is certainly an ex- 
pected outcome. All people in Britain 
are taxed to support the universities; 
this fact reinforces the feeling that the 
universities should be open to all 
qualified students. On the other hand, 
there is much evidence to show that 
lower-class children are not well served 
by the primary and secondary schools 
of the country. There is the further sus- 
picion that Oxbridge, the apex of the 
university system, favors Public School 
graduates. Now, when it turns out that 
many more students gain the formal 
(examination) qualifications for entry 
than can be admitted to the university, 
all the above factors push the govern- 
ment toward bringing pressure on the 
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universities to accept more students 
than their traditional notions would 
lead them to do. But the fact that most 
university income is drawn from Par- 
liamentary grants is only one factor tO 
account for the government's position. 
Bowen would like, I believe, to see 
a “meeting in the middle of the Alan- 
tic,” which is to say that he feels the 
federal government should make some 
general-purpose money available to the 
institutions of higher education but he 
would not like to see this country goso 
far in this direction as Britain. For 
England, he suggests that greater use be 
made of tuition fees. The basis for the 
recommendation in cach case is to Keep 
the government's influence over edu- 
cational policy within bounds. ; 
The last essay, “British University 
uni- 
ials 


Sa 
versities respond to market different 


aries,” is an analysis of how the 


in recruiting and retaining stall. British 
universities operate under what 15 
sentially a single salary schedule. How- 
ever, it has been possible to give special 
recognition to scientists and ure 
gists, in response to the high level ca 
demand lor the services of these pane 
in the British economy. The form o 
recognition, and this is what is interest 
ing, is different for the two groUP® 
(promotion for scientists and ext 
rapid salary advancement for technolo- 
gists). I suspect there are lessons in r 
third article for those public schoo 
administrators who deal with salary 4" 

recruitment problems. 
CHARLES S. BENSON 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Tue Tyranny OF SCHOOLING. 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1964: 


176 pp. $4.50. 


il 
...as Americans, we are necessar y 


* 


— 


both one and many, both a people 
following the same road to a joint 
future and a set of individuals follow- 
ing scattered roads as gifts and cir- 
cumstances dictate. But though flat 
and truistic this double fact is the 
foundation of this report. Simple in 
itself, it is far from simple in its 
consequences. It means that, though 
common aims must bind together the 
whole educational system, there 
exists no one body of knowledge, no 
single system of instruction equally 
valid for every part of it.® , 


The above statement from the Har- 
vard Report on General Education in 
a Free Society published in 1945+ might 
well have been the prologue to Proles- 
sor Dexter's book, One could even delve 
back further into history and quote 
from The Republic in which Plato 
states: 


Citizens . . . you are brothers, yet God 
had framed you differently. Some of 
you have the power of command, and 
in the composition of these He has 
mingled gold . . . others He has made 
of silver to be auxiliaries; others again 
who are to be husbandmen and crafts- 
men He has composed of brass and 
iron . . . If the son of a gold or silver 
parent has an admixture of brass and 
iron, then nature orders a transposi- 
tion of ranks and the eye of the ruler 
must not be pitiful toward the child 
because he has to descend in the 
scale . , . just as there may be sons 
of artisans who having an admixture 
of gold and silver in them, are raised 
. For an oracle says that 


to honor. . 
or iron guards 


when a man of brass 
the State, it will be destroyed. 


Committee, 
Society. 
d Uni- 


* Report of the Harvard 
General Education in a Free 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvar 
versity Press, 1945. 267 PP- 
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The Tyranny of Schooling discusses 
the school systems and their effects on 
non-academic students; the nature of 
retardation; the relationship of “stu- 
pidity” (author's term) and social com- 
petence; the dilemma of compulsory 
education and its effect on a large group 
of academically inadequate individuals. 

Professor Dexter makes quite clear 
that his book will not present practical 
lative to the problem 
attack 


prescriptions re 
but will provide an analysis and 
on how the less intellectually endowed 
are discriminated against in the modern 
school. 
There are 
book that would require 
“o the layman, these moot 


ns might cause confusion 


many statements in the 
study and sub- 


stantiation. 
generalizatio 
and concern. 
Following are 
expressed that might be 


some of the opinions 
challenged: 


In fact, “the stupid,” high-grade re- 
in many school systems, 


communities, and environments more 
real and serious victims of discrimina- 
tion and prejudice than Negroes oF 
American Indians. (p- 5) 


de retarded are often 
with accu- 
asis for 


tardates are 


... the high-gra 
denied normal civil rights, 
sation regarded as sufficient b: 


institutionalizing them in many 
jurisdictions. (p- 20) 
esent stringent laws against 


... the pr 


child labor have, in their turn, gone 


so far as to make life needlessly dif- 
ficult and miserable for many high- 
grade retardates, as well as for other 
juveniles. (p- 28) 

_ middle-class male Americans suffer 
e nervousness and worry from 
as stupid than from 
her than fears about 


mor 
being regarded 


anything else ot 
sexual potency. (p- 32) 


. . . the number of people who are 
actually dissatisfied because they are 
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not millionaires is relatively few, 
whereas the number of people who 
are dissatished because they are not 
intellectually perfect is large. (p. 42) 


...in middle-class U.S. society, clean- 
liness is perhaps the only virtue 
greater than intellectual normality, 
and the child soon learns that he is 
far more likely to provoke trouble by 
being intellectually subnormal or 
dirty than by being blasphemous, 
malicious, or cruel to his juniors, or 
even cheating at school work. (P. 52) 


One of the difficulties inherent in any 
description of a school population is 
again evident in Professor Dexter's 
book. Although he uses the term “high 
grade retarded” throughout the volume, 
and does question the definition of re- 
tardation (p. 104), he does not clearly 
delineate between the high-grade retard- 
ate identified and placed in a special 
program and the same student who, for 
many reasons, is not recognized and 
spends his entire life in the gencral 
education program. 

I£, as the author states, he is confining 
himself to the so-called “moron,” whom 
our measurement colleagues character- 
ize as a person with an IQ below 70 or 
75, then it is important to recognize that 
in most school systems for every child 
so identified and placed in a special 
class program there is one of compa- 
rable ability in the regular grades. Pro- 
fessor Dexter does give some thought to 
this in the footnotes on pages 95 and 96, 
but to the uninitiated this can lead to 
misinterpretation. 

The Tyranny of Schooling does em- 
phasize the need for a complete over- 
haul of school curricula as it now exists 
for the population referred to as non- 
academic. Professor Dexter rightly 
States: 


It is highly probable that the school 
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has actually created the whole prob- 
lem of retardation as it affects the 
“moron,” whose lack of intelligence 
is no barrier to normal functioning in 
most areas of life and who does not 
suffer from any serious physiological 
or nervous defect. (This includes the 
great majority of morons, since only 
a small proportion suffer from some 
other severe, observable, physiological 
defect.) (PP. 4.5) 


This exposition agrees with the 
recommendations of the World Health 
Organization which in 1954 proposed 
that we use the term “mental sub-nor- 
mality” to cover the entire ficld, with 
two divisions based on causative factors. 
Mental Deficiency would include those 
cases where there is evident pathology 
of the nervous system, and mental re- 
tardation would include the children 
who secm to be functioning on this 
level because of cultural, social, eco- 
nomic or psychological reasons. 

Professor Dexter raises a very impor- 
tant and stimulating issue when he 
questions the over-emphasis today on 
“staying in school,” “getting a diploma. 
One need but listen to the radio or 
television to hear a bombardment of 
fear-provoking statements implying that 
the person without a high school di- 
ploma may as well reconcile himself to 
a life of unemployment. And in pe 
grams initiated after failure in high 
school, the emphasis is on the functional 
aspects of job-training, job placement 
and job adjustment. 

The Tyranny of Schooling A 
phasizes a school problem that is ple 
guing educators throughout the i 
but which seldom gets the frank anq 
realistic treatment accorded it by Pro- 
fessor Dexter. 

CHRIS J. DE PROSPO 
Professor of Education 
The City College of New York 
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ssessing the purposes of education 
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SRAEL SCHEFFLER 


Harvard U 
Tarvard University 


Philosophical Models of Teaching“ 


J. INTRODUCTION 


Teach} 
aching 
ma r ; sui 
8 y be characterized as an activity aimed at the achievement of 
ntellectual 


learn; 

ming. 

3 g, and practi . 

integrity and practiced in such manner as to respect the student's it 

s and capaci -i : : 
pacity for independent judgment. Such a characterization is 


™Mportant for at 1 

at least two reasons: First, it brings out the intentional nature 
al-oriented activity, rather 
executed by the 
other 


which 


Of te > 
achin 
g, the fact that teaching is a distinctive go 


tha 
an a distincti 
sti j 
nctively patterned sequence of behavioral steps 
activity of teaching from such 


teach 
ner. S ae 
Activities econdly, it differentiates the 
Sas pr i Sie ai f r 
are aimed propaganda, conditioning, suggestion, and indoctrination, 
a signs A ; A 
at modifying the person but strive at all costs to avoid a genuine 


enga 
geme: Sa. $ 5 è 
nt of his judgment on underlying issues. 


This characterization of teaching, which I believe 
ical questions of the teache 
does such learning consist? Ho 
pectively, normative, epistemologi- 

for them give 


to be correct, fails, never- 


the 

alanis certain crit r: What sort of learn- 

Strive to ich to achieve? In what w shall I 

alana se 1eve it? Such questions are, res ' 

Pine ana pirical in import, and the answers that are provided 
substance to the educational enterprise. Rather than trying to 


Separ 

ate t $ . 2 

I should questions, however, and deal with each abstractly and explicitly, 
ike, on the present occasion, to approach them indirectly and as a 


* Thi 
i 8 paper 
lon for eal, vans presented at Brown University as the Marshall Woods lecture on Educa- 
OF 1964, an ae ariant versions were delivered to the Harvard-Lexington Summer Program 
o the Boston University Philosophy Club. 
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group, through a consideration of three influential models of ios. en 
rovide, or at any rate Suggest, certain relevant answers. These — i De 

k much aim to describe teaching as to orient it, by weaving a apas T aad: 

out of epistemological, psychological, and normative elements. = a 

els, they simplify, but such simplification is a legitimate way of nga ; ae 

what are thought to be important features of the subject. The primary 

in each case, is whether these features are ind 


eed critically important, whether 
we should allow our educationa inki 


Storical affiliations of each model, 
acy. My main purpose is, rather, sys- 
tematic or dialectical, that is, to outline and examine the three models and 
to see what, if anything, each has to offer us in our own quest for a satisfac- 


see, 

a 2 m- 
tory conception of teaching. I turn, then, first to what may be called the “i 
pression model.” 


Il. Tur Impression MopEL 
The impression model js 


three, Picturing the mind 
pressions to which it is re 


and reflection, which are clustered, re 


n and knowledge? To this I answer, 
in one word, F i i nowledge is founded, and from that 
ployed either about external sensible 
minds, perceived and reflected on by 


dings with all the materials of think- 
untains of knowledg ` 


or can naturally have, do spring, 
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larly power. TOE Ee 

din, ond mine es discrimination, retention, combination, abstrac- 

E wire ion. But, more important, teaching needs to strive for 

tentially, Eo farsa and organization of this experiential input. For po- 

units, Sears toa ng as enormous power; by controlling the input of sensory 
, toa large degree, shape the mind. As Dewey remarked,? 


Locke’ 
e's statem 
atements ... see justi 
tho sipped die . seemed to do justice to both mind and matter: One of the 
s matt < V. j ae 
Work, The other ens ni of knowledge and the object upon which the mind should 
pplied definite mental powers, which were few in number and 


which mi 
might be trai 
8 trained by specific exercises. 


Th 
© proces 
s of learni . P 

kn arning in the child was tak i 
k- owledge generally e ies p Ww as taken as paralleling the growth of 
Of experience, which are or wledge is constructed out of elementary units 
Ject should thus b are grouped, related, and generalized. The teacher's ob- 
lectively dian ying provide data not only useful in themselves, but col- 
: ough t ‘ : 
int gh to support the progr e OTOW: F eain 

y learner's mind F progressive growth of adult knowledge 

le impressi : 

è Ss10n 
Points, Te sets fort model, as I have sketched it, has certain obvious strong 
be employed in tl à the appeal to experience as a general tool of criticism to 
ti they Hone ne a. of all claims and doctrines, and it demands 

with it. Sur i iti 
Oes rest Un: ener rely such a demand is legitimate, for knowledge 
xperience in some way or other. Further, the mind is, in a 

ests, a function of its particular ex- 
The richness 


ations in 


Clear 
Sense : ; 
Petiences , eri the impression model sugg 
e ies Í Se 
and iay npa is capable of increased growth with experience. 
o ild’ i 
the child's experiences are thus important consider 


the py, 
So educational planning. 
tions of he model nevertheless suffers from fat 
tough an simple ideas and of abstract mental pov 
Plicity jg age have been often and rightly criticized as mythological: 
a relative, not an absolute, concept and reflects a particular way of 
not given but made. And mental powers 
as everyone knows, been ex- 
eoretical grounds. A more 


al difficulties. The no- 
vers improvable 
2 Sim- 


Nalyz; 
Y2ine experi 
seale experience; it is, in short, 
ieni $ : J 
s invariant with subject matter have, 


Pun 

Sed f 

daen psychology on empirical as well as th 
ntal criticism, perhaps, is that the implicit conception of the growth 


peranna is false. Knowledge is not achieved through any standard set of 
nowledge w the processing of sensory particulars, however conceived. 
ceptual ; s, first and foremost, embodied in language, and involves a con- 

Pparatus not derivable from the sensory data but imposed upon 


P. gon Dewey 
3, Y. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, 


a 
— | Dey 
in Wey, Ibid. “ 
am, ae fo supposed original facultie 
ed and thereby ae There are no suc 


ecollection, willing, think- 


s of observation, Ti 
powers waiting to be €x- 


h ready-made 
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them. Nor is such apparatus built into the human mind: it is, at least in Bote 
part a product of guesswork and invention, borne along by culture = - 
custom. Knowledge further involves theory, and theory is surely nat smp 7 
a matter of generalizing the data, even assuming such data organized kd j 
given conceptual apparatus. Theory is a creative and individualistic apie 
prise that goes beyond the data in distinctive ways, involving not only gene 
eralization, but postulation of entities, deployment of analogies, evaluation 
of relative simplicity, and, indeed, invention of new languages. Experience 1$ 
relevant to knowledge through providing tests of our theories: it does not 
automatically generate these theories, even when processed by the human 
mind. That we have the theories we do is, therefore 
the human mind, but about our history and our in 

In the process of learning, 
the language and theory of his 
inable contexts. He is heir to 
innumerable creative acts of in 
view of the world. To give the 
or particular facts alone w 
resembling what we thin 
ability to retrieve and ap 

A verbal variant of ti 


,a fact, not simply about 
tellectual heritage. 

the child gets not only sense experiences but 
heritage in complicated linkages with discrim- 
the complex culture of belief built up out of 
tellect of the past, and comprising a patterned 
child even the richest selection of sense data 


» moreover, acc 


sense data but the correlated verbal patterning of such data, that is, the 


h we ourselves accept. The student's knowl 
‘lation of these statements, which have appli- 
- He is no longer, as before, assumed capable 
itage by Operating in certain standard on 
at we are required to feed into his mind is 
this very heritage itself, 

This verbal varian t, whi 
does have certain advant 


them Properly in context, Nor, even if some prac 
e data is achieved, does it imply an understanding 


x an appreciation of the theoretical motivation and 
pon which it rests, 
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resu : , 
ii rece i ron = we construe the critical surplus as generated 
SO construe insight, u a bili apply: We do not, indeed cannot, 
Bice ans ae sn erstanding; new applicwess of our theories, new the- 
a fundamental ga noe scholarship, hiaan ee philosophy. Thee’ 
onganizarion ka eee cannot bridge simply by expansion or 
cians re curriculum input. This gap sets theoretical limits to the 
control of the teacher; moreover, it is where his control ends that 


his fo 1C ducation begin 
5 T S i 
lest hopes for educatior gi j 


III. Tue INSIGHT MODEL 


The 
next m ; — 
odel I shall consider, the “insight model,” represents a radically 


differ 

ent approac s Š 

conveyir p proach. Where the impression model supposes the teacher to be 

5 ying ideas or bi i : À 

insight R * 1s or bits of knowledge into the student's mental treasury, the 

Sji 10 ia pae so : 
del denies the very possibility of such conveyance. Knowledge, 1t 


annot be dissected into elementary 


Insists, į 

; nin 

, is a matter of vision, and vision € 
on to another. 


Sensory 

It in ee units that can be conveyed from one pers 
st, be stimulated or prompted by what the teacher does, and if 

hat is thus done. Vision defines and organ- 

ficance. It is vision, OY 

e between simply stor- 

d, and understanding 


it j 

ines it it goes beyond w 

insight Ste iin experiencas; and points up their signi 

ing and hie which makes the crucial differenc 

their baana ucing learned sentences, on the one han 
The RAID application, on the other. 

t. Augustine model Is due to Plato, but I shall here co e 
Points we ian pA his dialogue, ‘The Teacher,”? for it bears precisely on the 
is commonly f dealt with. Augustine argues roughly as follows: The ae 
edge, or rath URNE to convey knowledge by his use of language. But know J 

e ear, W. her new knowledge, is not conveyed simply by words sounding in 
Way to th ords are mere noises unless they signify realities present 1n ie 
to whic e mind. Hence a paradox: Jf the student already knows the realities 

ieten the teacher’s words refer, the teacher teaches him ne new. 
ave ie if the student does not know these realities, the teacher s words can 
Meaning for him, and must be ne concludes that 


anguas mere noises. August! ae 

of ll E have a function wholly distinct from that of the sign! cation 

in mae it is used to prompt people in certain ways: The teacher's words, 
cular, prompt the student to search for realities no 


Y hi t already known 
im. Finding these realities, which are illuminated for him by internal 


nsider the version of 


a 
Anci 
anq p Christian Writers, No. 9, St. Augustine, “The Teacher,” edited by J- Quasten 
d: 19 = lumpe, translated and annotated by J. M- Colleran, Newman Press, Westminster, 
“al hee oe passages may also be found in ucation and Philosophi- 
ght, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1962, PP- 145-159. 


Kingsley Price, Ed 
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vision, he acquires new knowledge for himself, though indirectly as a result 
ity. To believe something simply on the basis 
d possible, on Augustine's view; to know it is 
inion, of course, be useful; they are not there- 
fore knowledge. For knowledge, in short, requires the individual himself to 
have a grasp of the realities lying behind the words. . 

i S where the impression model is weakest. While 
the latter, in its concern with the conservation of knowledge, fails to do justice 


. w 
» the former addresses itself from the start to the problem of neu 


only to Prompt the student to inquire for himself. 


, 
‘ s » though not know, what he accepts on mere 
authority, without having relevant realities. Such a peron 
might, presumably, belief to that of knowledge, as a 
result of prompting, ions, But what, we may ask, could 
if the formulation of it had been 
i pting theory, it seems, will not do 
as a way of escapin ine’s origi Paradox 


definition, lacking such direct acquaint- 


rant, for the sake of argument, that 


rd always does require such acquaintance; it still does not 
tanding a true sente i 


== 
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nifying so ee a 
ae fant, thes ne oe that, unless the student already knows 
meaning iictiowuchy, bya draa ae G him. For he can understand its 
whether it is, in reality, true or fals its parts, and be led thereafter to inquire 
lE natuma i } sain or false. 
simply iced sd heen an, emiene paradox of teaching can be 
coming acquainted sh nt oe understand. statements before be- 
indeed. aio the studen r 5 realities, It follows that the teacher 
filierseems to Follow th > > new facts by means of language. And it 
teaching wholly allass org for Augustine's prompting theory of 
teacher vistas ean asic e ar back to the impression model, with the 
to iForm kim n : © prompt the student to inner vision, but simply 
The latter concl fe aes 
low that re in to me, however, mistaken. For it does not fol- 
informed; on thie see koio these new facts simply because he has been 
alter all, that Fe ugustine seems to me perfectly right. It is knowing, 
more than the recei ni iano in, and knowing requires something 
the student earn ee a acceptance of true information. It requires that 
question, New phi àt to his assurance of the truth of the information in 
Ments: new ln a ag in short, can be intelligibly conveyed by state- 
arguing in effect for eo I suggest, confuses the two cases, 
On the basis of an alleged | os : “i ot P GS oe By words, 
urging the falsit : ged similar impossibility for information. I have been 
false, his me | o ; ssn latter premise. But if Augustine's premise is indeed 
the Pröposition a as regards knowledge seems to me perfectly true: To know 
tolaye iea i essed by a sentence is more than just to have been told it, 
right, Gran ae and to have accepted it. It is to have earned the 
Angustine = rh sent position, to an assurance of its truth. i 
an inquiry con : e ne matter in terms of an insightful searching of reality, 
Ne is perha arried out by oneek, and resting in no way on authority. Indeed, 
mate areu ps too austerely individualistic in this regard, rejecting even legiti- 
seems t ments from authority as a basis for knowledge. But his main thesis 
howled me correct: One cannot convey new knowledge by words alone. For 
The = is not simply a storage of information by the learner: _ 
mode] ee does, of course, employ language, according to the insight 
dent’s fi sees primary function is not to impress his statements on the stu: 
Strument o for later opro diag: The teacher's statements are, rather, a 
is slice, to the student s own search ‘of reality and vision thereof; teaching 
mated in the student’s own insight. The reference to such insight 


Seems 7 

- to explain, at least partially, how the student can be expected to apply 

, having acquired this learning 
vith 


hi 

s learni Dr ad 
arning to new situations in the future. For 

a personal engagement W 


Not 
merely by external suggestion but through 
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i ‘ies have 
reality, the student can appreciate the particular fit which 9 beret th 
with real circumstances, and, hence, the proper occasions fo 

into play. ad, 

ae, DA no reason to construe adoption of the repen 
as eliminating the impression model altogether. For the eas ae. 
it may be admitted, does reflect something genuine and important, 

locates it. It reflects the increase of the cul 
knowledge as a public and recorded posse: 
primary importance of conservin 
But knowledge in this public se 
learning and the activity of teac! 


š > srowth of 
ture’s written lore, the growl w 
it reflects th 
ssion. Furthermore, it reflects À 
ive heritage. 
g such knowledge, as a collective heritag 


-onsti sa 
c treasury of knowledge BET i 

-ansfer it bl 
er, but he cannot hope to transfer 1 


in the student's mind. In conducting a 
teaching, he must rather give up the hope of such simple transfer, and su 
instead to encourage individual insight into the meaning and use of publi 
knowledge. 


Despite the important em 


a : ze have been 
phases of the Insight model which we have 
considering, there are, howe 


ver, two respects in which it falls short. One con- 
, or vision, as a con 
ally cognitive bias, which 
red. First, the notion that 

amaton gi underlying realities, a consulting 
of what is found within the mind, is far too simple. Certainly, as we have seen, 
the knower must sati some condition beyond simply being informed, in 
order to have the right to hi 


n model earlier conside 


i on- 
ý law, we realize that the ¢ 
cept of a vision of reality is į 


phor. What seems indubitably more appro 
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not readily be stretched so as to cover i 
dore, fir ese a cover important aspects of teaching. W 
what Aera shar the application of se new SS e a 
Wii teerone ol a ae pe eee in the impression model, since the appro- 
naka ine elitis — situations is better judged with awareness of 
all alerg hs ma seth n arenes But a judgment of appropriateness is not 
inked iret dices >- 10 “ tabat of proper execution are also required, and 
ie eae a such habits. Insight also fails to cover the 
acter, it is clear pocs 1 tees notions of attitude and disposition. Char- 
information. ee a os insight as well as beyond the impression of 
pendant oe deck a nie general principles of conduct logically inde- 
ile rei bemad e a the accumulation of information. Moreover, 
oF nivilisentea. 4 a yaracter can be applied also to the various institutions 
, including those which channel cognition itself. Science, for 
it is embodied in a living 


example, i 

ae som i 
ple, is not just a collection of true insights; 
d conduct. Be- 


traditi 
k 10N co 5 š 
yond the c pasea of demanding principles of judgment an 
zognitive insi : x S 
by which iei Avi insight, lies the fundamental commitment to principles 
sights are to -iticiz : š $ 
be criticized and assessed, in the light of publicly 


availa} i 
able evidenc 
ence or red S i insi 
isons. In sum, then, the shortcoming of the insight 


model 
may b ; ba S . 
of principt said to lie in the fact that it provides no role for the concept 
G: : 
s, and the associated concept of reasons. This omission is very 
and the concept of reasons to- 


Serious i 
Is ir 

ndeed, for the concept of principles 
and critical 


Sether 

x underli : i 

Tiemen "k not only the notions of rational deliberation 
, but also the notions of rational and moral conduct. 


IV. THE RULE MODEL 


The shor r 
r, of the insight model just discussed is remedied in the “role 
emphasis is : associate with Kant. For Kant, the primary philosophical 
Tules or pr n reason, and reason 1S always a matter of abiding by general 
pr n stands always 1n contrast with inconsistency and 
ues. In the cognitive realm, 
atment of the merits of 
ion on 


With h E gaso . i 5 
reason is eY in the judgment of particular as 
thie: čase a kind of justice to the evidence, a fair tre 
Principle in the interests of truth. In the moral realm, reason is act 
the side E a therefore does not bend with the wind, nor lean to 
the j advantage Or power out of weakness or self-interest. Whether in 
reasons a or the moral realm, reason is always a matter of treating equal 
Which Mi and of judging the issues in the light of general principles to 
i retin: bound oneself. _ 
as a bein indig myself to a set of princi] 
g with the power of choice. But my 


ME t 
© obey the principles I have adopted, w 


action whicl 


y dignity 
obligates 
me. This 


sles, I act freely; this is m 
own free commitment 


hen they rule against 
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is what fairness or consistency in conduct means: 
differently when they bear on my interests, or nab. Joe cloner ati The 
they conflict with my own advantage, I should have no — mepes 
concepts of principles, reasons, and Sate thus go tog 

ply both in the cognitive Judgment of beliefs 


z as 
if I could judge meh 
inci yhen 
, principles whe 
gard my princi] 


and the moral assessment ol 
l concept of rationality. A rational a 
nd in action, abiding by impartial an 
en as binding upon himself. a 
an dignity and the rational goal of erg 
ich such dignity shall flower, a society so o1 de 7 
he affairs of free rational agents, an internationé 


è Pi ETEN -in the 
he job of education is to develop character 


: jignit 
action, in which the dignity 


$ on innovation, which we mar 
to be an advantage of the Insight model, js thus Capable of being preserve 
by the rule model as well, 
or does the rule model in an 


: onal 
an isolated, momentary, or pers nal 
at the growth o is not to be construed as a perso val 
ž era 
t, but rather as mediated by gen 


deliberation. Teac 


hing, 
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a oo even to the development of insight, but to the inculcation 
diaranan EFU os anid conduct, the building of autonomous and rational 
Such a = erlies the enterprises of science, morality and culture. 
aaor Soe mies omid not, of course, be construed mechanically. Rational 
in adult da A jodgmment grow only through increased participation 
nity of Pot ei and criticism, through treatment which respects the dig- 
cannot ie á a fe well a tegehan: bi e have here, again, a radical gap which 
ratnal aa by the teacher s efforts alone. He must rely on the spirit at 
akowe] a critical reflection for the development of character, 
is taught i ecb implies the freedom to rejeat as well as to accept what 
embedded i i umself holds, however, that rational principles are somehow 
a solid fou ce bs structure of the human mind, so that education builds on 
by educati ndation. In any event, the stakes are high, for on sücli building 
Ti af son depends the prospect of humanity as an ideal quality of life. 
Er itn ie of value in the rule model, as I have sketched it. — a 
believe “ion a Danaleanerind cognitive and moral virtue and as such shou = 
coniotatios ses basic a saree at tadhing Nor should the many ae 
SUppest a ol the term “rationality” here mislead us. There is no intent to 
tions, o Y of gems nor to oppose reason to experience or to the vee 
ductions hen rationality being construed as the process of making pr z 
iudlemnant hat is in point here i simply the autonomy SF ihg Ta 
anq is Rng right to seek reasons in support of claims Le his aee i z À 
Princi i ties, and his correlative obligation to deal with such reasons 1n ¢ 
pled manner. 
Moreover, adoption of the rule model does not necess 


impor i i t i i 
‘portant in the other two models; in fact, it can be construed quite 
intermediate be- 


i arily exclude what 
1s 
Plausi : i el 

Sibly as supplementing their legitimate emphasis. For, 


twe s r . 
m €n the public treasury of accumulated lore mirrored by the impression 
model asp of the student mirrored by the 


> and the personal and intuitive gr 
ational judgment capable of 


Insi F are 
ight model, it places general principles of r 


Inking them. 
Ct, there is something too formal and abstract in the rule model, as I have 


= far presented it. For the operative principles of rational judgment at any 
et time are, after all, much more detailed and specific than a mere re- 
Tirement of formal consistency. Such consistency is certainly fundamental, 
ut the way its demands are concretely interpreted, elaborated, and supple- 
ented in any field of inquiry or practice, varies with the field, the state of 
Nowledge, and the advance of relevant methodological sophistication. The 
concrete rules governing inference and procedure in the special gee 
= example, are surely "AGE all embedded in the human mind, even i 
demands of formal consistency, as such, are universally compelling. Thes 
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concrete rules and standards, techniques and methodological criteria evolve 
and grow with the advance of knowledge itself; they form a live tradition of 
rationality in the realm of science. 

Indeed, the notion of tradition is a better guide here, it seems to me, than 
appeal to the innate structure of the human mind. Rationality in natural 
inquiry is embodied in the relatively young tradition of science, which defines 
and redefines those principles by means of which evidence is to be interpreted 
and meshed with theory. Rational judgment in the realm of science is, con- 
sequently, judgment which accords with such principles, as crystallized at the 
time in question. To teach rationality in science is to interiorize these prin- 
ciples in the student, but furthermore, to introduce him to the 
ing tradition of natural science, which forms their 
development and purpose. 

Scholarship in history is subject to an 
the formal demands of reason, in the se 
tradition of technique and methodolo 
and his assessment of reasons for or 


live and evolv- 


significant context of 


analogous interpretation, for beyond 
nse of consistency, there is a concrete 
sy defining the historian’s procedure 
against particular historical accounts. 
ct, here also to introduce the student 
hip. Similar remarks might be made 
» €g. law, philosophy and the politics of demo- 
is that rationality cannot be taken 
- It is embodied in multiple evolving 
holds that issucs are resolved by ref- 
principles purporting to be impartial 


and uniy i 
ersal. These I believe, provide an important focus 


for teaching. 


V. Conctusion 


at keeps it growing, the 
to make sense of public 
h reality. Finally, as the 
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an : : l , 
d moral conduct, moreover, lose their meaning. Our teaching needs thus 
to intr Boa S g 

ntroduce students to those principles we ourselves acknowledge as funda- 


menta a > i : : . 
ntal, general, and impartial, in the various departments of thought and 
action, 


Ta . . ; 
I W € need not pretend that these principles of ours are immutable or innate. 
t 1s enough that they are what we ourselves acknowledge, that they are the 


b zoi i 
est we know, and that we are prepared to improve them should the need 


and occasion arise. Such improvement is possible, however, only if we suc- 

ee pasmg ony too, the multiple live traditions in which they are em- 
. , and in which a sense of their history, spirit, and direction may be 

discerned, Teaching, from this point of view, is clearly not, as the behaviorists 

Would have it, a matter of the teacher’s shaping the student's behavior or of 

ontrolling his mind. It is a matter of passing on those traditions of principled 

thought and action which define the rational life for teacher as well as student. 
As Professor Richard Peters has recently written,* 


Th ss , 
€ critical procedures by means of which established content 1s assessed, revised, 


schon to new discoveries have public criteria written into them that stand as 
To ike na Standards to which both teacher and lesrnen miat give their allegiance. .-- 
n education to therapy, to conceive of it as imposing a pattern on another 

Persan or as fixing the environment so that he ‘grows’, fails to do justice to the shared 
ee alg both of the content that is handed on and of the criteria by reference 
Which it is criticized and revised. The teacher is not a detached operator who is 


ba . . . ta 
nging about some kind of result in another person which is external to him. His 


task ; s s 
k it to try to get others on the inside of a public form of life that he shares and 


consi 
siders to be worthwhile. 


t i . 5 . 
t teaching, we do not impose our wills on the student, but introduce him 
F . . ? ie . 
the many mansions of the heritage in which we ourselves strive to live, 
a ? i r 
nd to the improvement of which we are ourselves dedicated. 


at the University of London 


pl olive d D 
ecture delivere oa sy Institute 


“Edu 
cati, l 
; plished for The Universit 
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The Director of a Freedom School describes the 
operation, purpose and elan Of @ significant venture 
into the politics of education. 


FLORENCE HOWE 
Goucher College 


Mississippi’s F reedom Schools: 


The Politics of Education 


eitis Mississippi, at least, it is impossible to find this 
s x a 
.’ S mescapable that the educational system furthers the political, 


d of learning the individual gets depends completely upon the 


Events of the last day, the previous 
igh school. Students in a high school 
ley's” schoo] to join them in a protest- 
Onditions and procedures. “Shirley's” 
lass with failure for the year, should they 
al of her friends “i ts class was intimidated, but not 

“one left, she Said, because she knew that 
or the year, she knew she had earned good grades, and 


» head on, the (Negro) principal “who 
They turned, fled, back-tracked through 
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perfectly correc ts tead : 
stem - fore ores ye and — part of the 
vorse. S ah : y extra- ive, dictatorial, hostile, veng 

tren ka sa his teachers are badly-trained, or ec pm i na 
them. The ie trina ena fearlully bound to the system that made 
à power structure that i = uler or iron chain or whip is himself caught in 
evn Bhs kesan ur à ows him to teach only by rote to rote-learners. You 
Bet used to seeps pa = can learn toger along. Get used to the violence, 
On the outside. You joa used to taking orders, for that is the way life is 
ruler in Hani eain o = learn to follow the rules and get to sit up here, 
ae posite o sdua out at anying out of line. 

tween aie sae se ith the middle-class Negro teacher caught be- 
White power ered se from the poverty around him and his fear of the 
and his Negro pri mie lat contiole his ability to rise. For the Negro teacher 
selves ini hk ae are directed by white school superintendents, them- 
the eed = saan of other white political forces. In Negro schools, 
The pelanta fy or by the principal to intimidate and harass the teacher. 
iS able to in “i turn, is harassed by others. And only the “Shirley,” finally, 
Schools: and up and sing, with her friends and associates in Freedom 


Before I'll be a slave 
I'll be buried in my grave 
And go home to my Lord and be free. 


If the E 
imale public school system of Mississippi is geared and oiled to 
Tights ieee ently for the status quo, it is no wonder, then, that the civil 
Children f SO should have conceived of the Freedom School. But would 
siy 7 whom a school was an unpleasant training ground for a repres- 
tarily k ami voluntarily, even to a “Freedom” school? Of course, volun- 
Was taken “a first cue: No one had to come, and once there, no “attendance” 
anq yon fed oe came if you wanted to and you stayed if you were interested 
co” or a if you felt like leaving. Your teacher, moreover, was Tom” or 
ene,” who shook your hand, called you by your first name, and 


Said 

è how glad he “cl The c her sat itl 
was to meet you. In your “class, your teacher sat with you 

a that you could say what you thought 


would laugh at you or strike you. 
acher, white 
interested 


€ socie 


In 4 
a cir 
and th cle, and soon you got the ide 
at £ 
on, t no one, least of all the teacher, 
> tQ . . . 
9, you got the idea that you might disagree with your te 


Or bl 
3 ack $ 
“and get a respectful hearing, that your teacher was really 
forgetting about skin colors alto- 


In w 
Bother got thought or felt. Soon you were 
Selui inking about ideas or feelings, about people and mee 
Naware See we live in a fool’s paradise, or worse in a knave’s, if we ane 
when we are teaching something to anyone we are also teaching 
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everything to that same anyone. When we say we are teaching — en 
to Freddy, we also must admit that we are teaching Freddy what kind o 1 a 
son we are, how we live in the kind of world we control (or the kind of ae 
that controls us), and how he can grow up to be one of the ose ye 
controlled. Teaching, we become, as so many people have said, a owes "i 
Freddy to learn from, quite apart from the mathematics or French or Disgo 7 
we may be teaching him. And sometimes we are very “good” models. Some 
times, like “good” parents or “good” political leaders, we teach Freddy tO 
love his neighbors, to honor honesty an 
as the ends, to abstain from using an 
But sometimes we are not so inclined. 
resemble tyrants. 


The idea of the Freedom School tu 


i ;: ans as well 
d integrity, to value the means as m 
i Wi an life. 
d controlling and killing human 
i -e educators 
Sometimes, at our worst, we educat 


: : sfectively 
rns upside down particularly effect!’ je 

el > role 
ol systems that have to do with the 1 


R : : -ensored 
» Simply pouring pre-digested, peg” 
Freedom School teacher is, in fact, to 


’ the Freedom School teacher is a student 
all the answers; his creativity is his ability 
> to listen to them as much as they listen i 
» aS Freedom Schools would have it, lies i" 


ation from human beings- 
: slopi Ut 
o has survived hi rs in Mississipp! Y 
d : is years in SIs 
erstands, however fearfully o articulately, a great deal about the world 


ally wants to hear W r 
ly wants, himself, to be led by it. And iai 
udent break through the door that confin 


A i » epres- 
o the same means, authoritarianism, rep 
im locked in, 


oices 
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g ” A 
h ebena np ge. How to get attention, even briefly for an- 
the group inio aaa C al e activity, perhaps the breaking up of 
be to hute an : i ussion Tinits? On the second day, when my voice had 
I hit Danat ‘ when clapping my hands had begun to seem ineffectual, 
The children : ¥ a reid the Quakerly method of raising pur right hand. 
contun inion ia standing before them, my right hand raised, and for 
nudge one ae èi © "E left index finger against my lips. They began to 
on their lips one px shyt their own hands, and to place their own fingers 
down,” aan pe al quickly, the room grew quiet. I said, “All hands 
Way to get ahr ae ain he method had worked, added, “Isn't this a lovely 
to arh Ar Ape 5 E ps the children responded all together to me and 
the method aa s = had to begin all over again, right hands raised. But 

Dive id work. 
isde Z dee very first days, in the hot afternoon, with the teachers 
Cause we kain ee they had had no lunch, and the children restless be- 
egan to e pas solved the problem of outdoor play space, two little boys 
neven i L , 16y honing small enough so that I could forcibly separate them, 
fights and s akane of my hot, hungry exasperation, I had a vision of other 
Somewhere ¢ gger bays siam T would be unable to pull apart. And from 
but we do | e the words: Now, look here, we have few rules in this school, 
lave one important one and that is we do not hit each other— 


We talk 
lk. Understand? We talk here. This is a school for talking. Whenever 
' The children looked 


you fi ; 

eel lik Rds à ; 
like hitting someone, remember to talk instead. 

ne midst of chaos— 


Puzz] 
‘ted ; tate i : 
to he Si I said it all again. And then I sat down—in ul 
the n With the two little boys about their fight. There were more fights in 
e n 
Xt several days, but my words had begun to spread so that some of the 


old 

er child» k i i 
children were repeating them to the younger ones. And while we were 

as virtually impossible, for 


Ever h : 
entirely free from an occasional blow—it W 
their younger siblings— 


Si PEE E 
Mple, to keep older brothers from “punishing 


er 
=e Were few or no fights after the first week. oe 
lis Greater Blair Street AME Zion Church, under the direction of Rev- 


oe R. M. Richmond, gave us not only shelter and amen a 

ess ara support and friendly protection. We drew ie on as : is s 

a church membership, from the neighborhood. The am jes Fe : 
Ock radius ranged from lower-middle class to very poor (incomes rom 


Clo . . “1 
m e te nothing to four thousand). The people in the neighborhood, like 
a J rriving Freedom School teachers 


for that would signify open 


t 


anq ackson, were nervous about the a 
Sup Were especially loathe to give us housing, i 1 
em Port. Reverend Richmond convinced the people next door to give thei 

i imberg, 
i Pty room to the two male teachers. They; Gene Gogol and Tom T g 


jaie s 
€ company of friendly students-to-be, had been canvassing the neighb 
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š inister. 
inted w he minis 
i i uainted with t 
hood during the time I was spending getung acq 
d 


re cots that 
x ers of spare cots 
When they reported back that they had had several offers ~ p INO 
] ; io 
could be moved elsewhere as well as of food—signs, of cot edad nla 
i 6 
help but without the attendant danger of housing a sani irae ese i 
r eds into the empty 
K ements to move the be 
were able to make arrangem 
the house next door to the church. 


Our first impressions of the communi 
continued to be cautious. Wi 
ents. But the children, of co 
out, they 


rents 
ty were not incorrect: aes 
th few exceptions, we had no contact pei 
urse, were different, They turned up, they 

to go anywhere with us. —", 
ory at Yale and summer director a 
t was “a political decision for PL 
ool.” And many parents, in Jac ai 
had assumed that parents knew t T 
School—until the day when I a 
ive from our school to AS ik 
n. Expenses would be = dot 
8; I felt certain, that morning, 


tion in Meridia 
ould be €ntertainin 
choosing the one d 


ot no 

not. I asked for volunteers and ue 
n year old girl, who had es n 

: P z A ike 

larly articulate the day before in a discussion, whether she would li 


: ; 3 in disbelieving 
She said, first, only an abrupt “No,” but when questioned in disb 
tones, she admitted to, “Yes, but I can’t.” 


ou’d 
“But why not, then? All your expenses would be paid, and you know y 
enjoy it.” 


response again, The 


"in general, and t p 
ng Freedom School. She was Se e 

she was attending. When I asked ngiter 
it would help if I went im, she first laughed and then urged me 
seriously y 


he 
. EPN und t 

a itself, with certain variations, aro 

room, 


: od, 
Two young mothers, both of them relatively new to the neighborho 
Were sympathetic Enough to the move 
invitations to us, The mother of a six 
dom School, sent w 


school, at w 
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attending F. 5 
to Meee eke also sent for the teachers, whom she then invited 
departing amelie : a jazz concert. Later, this mother held a party for the 
jp in the a announced her willingness to be of service to Freedom 

“reedom § a 

fnind, In nie planned originally with high school students in 
children i sa ak s atouni the state, when Freedom School opened, all 
tually, around th P» vepardles of publicity about high school students. Even- 
GE he verse d inte community centers were founded, first to take care 
Not or oul ars ih later to function in ways that Freedom School could 
UgUSt 5, atei i poy we opened our Blair Street doors on Wednesday, 
And of eas pare children,” ages three to twenty-three, began to arrive. 
times several lp mi one away. They came in twos and threes, some- 
amily, the teen-agers holding the hands of their younger 


bro 
thers a : 
and sisters. Fifty : 
ters. Fifty-one students arrived throughout that first day and 
nd left, never 


fift 
Y more ‘ 
dur 
ring the next several days. Some stayed awhile a 
reafter. Some 


to appear agai 
tag na A A that day and came every day the 
$ Nearly Wair eten nie then se again to stay to the end. 
chool Wiis under y total number of children present at the Blair Street 
school anq thee the age of ten. For these children we ran a combined 
Uckily, on iie Pome, center in one of the two basement rooms of the church. 
cally personabl ay before school had opened, I had met Leo Reese, a magi- 
children = e reading specialist from Gary, Indiana, the father of eleven 
Mississippian had volunteered to spend one week in Jackson. Leo, a native 
Gulf, ia es a Negro, had been born and raised in Pascagoula, on the 
Younger hild, days that Leo was present, he organized a program for the 
Cachers for B and because of his skills, freed three of the four assigned 
Young tems york with the older students. Later, after Leo had gone, two 
and her co eu, Shirley Logan, a Jacksonian and a recent college graduate, 
Schoo] fo wee from Chicago, Superior Walker, came to the Blair Street 
Younger et visit and stayed for two weeks to carry on the program with the 

fo ‘SG lildren. 

ays es at Freedom School began slowly without opening bells. On some 
itoshime © freedom songs until the group collected. On one day, August 6; 
ago. On f Day, I told the students about what had happened nineteen years 
to o day, I read from Langston Hughes poems and then listened 
Enough pow from the students. By nine-thirty, we were usually numerous 
vent off E break into smaller discussion groups. Those children under ten 
bea speci a their room, generally for the rest of the day, unless there was to 
into i A c in the afternoon. The older students separated sometimes 
e Citi a age groups for a discussion that occupied most of the morning: 
zenship Curriculum, about which I shall have more to say later, 1S 
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the core of the Program shared by all Freedom Schools in =. pei 
was usually time, an hour before lunch and one after, for two komsa ‘ poe 
tives.” Negro history, chemistry, biology, English, French, and yping y 
the subjects settled on by the groups’ desires and their teachers abilities. ere 
The afternoons were particularly hot, and more and more ~—— a 
the noisy visits to the drinking fountain and the lavatories at the back G a 
play space, but, eventually, teachers ee : 
take groups of students to the playground of a nearby Catholic school that : 1 
i of the older boys Organized a softball team 
ager to play ball regardless of the heat. ~ 
ing” in Mississippi) some of the teachers ans 
Precinct workers for yoter registration 


The best afternoons at Blair Street were those filled with special ane 
On opening day, for at one-thirty in the after- 
i ith the whole school present, the very 
ould hold them, Pete talked first of his 
around the world. He told us that all 
er and that music was a language that 
alls. He demonstrated his statements by 


any arms that w 


» and Polynesian songs, in aon 
illustrate the emotion before ee 
4 S a happy s " aid, after singing, 

African dialect, “p Saturday hed the children 
Songs, and though we didn’t know it puns 
ir Street students had no raea 
€y wanted to hear more of him and happily 
nSported across town to Anderson chap ~ 
acked anq Overflowing house until his voice 


: : ion, but the 
following Morning was fill s 5 afternoon for discussio 


l rights, non-violence, and the need 
Y Paul to spark discussions. TW? 
Out Gandhi, the other about the 
dents were more interested in talk- 


oc Mentaries, One ab 
ma, bus Strike. The stu 
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Ing, however, about the other pair of films. One was a recent Polish film, The 
Magician. The other, an animated cartoon, The Hat, consisted of a dialogue 
between two soldiers (Dizzie Gillespie—whose music also filled the film— 
and the British comedian, Dudley Moore) who guard either side of a line, the 
hat of one falling onto the side of the other as they march. The students were 
quick to compare lines that divided nations with lines that divided people 
within nations, They remembered, during the discussion that followed, rele- 
vant details through which the film attempted to show that talking, in human 


terms, helps to erase lines. 

Evening activities provided still other kinds of experience for the Freedom 
School student. Apart from concerts, there were mass meetings, at one of 
Which, for example, A. Philip Randolph spoke along with leading Jackson 
Ministers. Best of all was the Free Southern Theatre's production of Jn White 


| Americ ; SE ie : 
merica, which toured the state as part of a continuing program of special 


z i i ‘er 
ee tment for Freedom Schools. Most of these students had never seen 
ive atr . s ae aii, 
€ theatre, and certainly not a play about themselves in history. Their re 
as they re- 


SPonse as audience was continuously energetic, especially since, 
Ported the next day, they enjoyed recognizing incidents they had been 
Me of or discussing. One student, Kaaren Robinson, age fifteen, wrote the 
following as part of a review published in the Blair Street Freedom Bugle: 


read- 


native Africa to a new 


Tt Ptr, a ay 
Portrayed the brutal transportation of the Negro from his 
position of the 


“untry, the inhuman treatment upon his arrival, the confusing 
Con acal-minded white man with regard to his stand on the slave question and the 
: nuous struggle of the Negro against overwhelming odds. — 
Bling of his up-bringing, the new freedom put the Negro in à one al 
cù naturally led him back into another kind of slavery. This slavery ñas % 
Unti] now. 


k i ough this 
| es i i i zi . Through thr 
author achieved these points through narration and conversation g! 


i i he 
Medium the Negro of today can better understand why the white man a : 

. p H i i ute 

Oes toward him. However, this does not justify his feelings nor his paei - me 

Merica is a great and moving drama which should be seen by black and whit : 


or e play’s 
T bongh questioned, Kaaren resisted any attempt to aoe i — = i 
“fect, p š i lay allowed her to understan 
- From her point of view, the play i 
matig actuators fr told her nothing about the Negro she did not already 
$ 


now, 
ard University before he joined the SNCC 


or suggesting the idea of Freedom Schools. 
in a piece called “This is the 


Pi, Cobb, a student at How 

» Was responsible late in 1963 f 
i has written cogently of their raison d'être, 
Ituation”: 
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Repression is the law; oppression, a way of life—regimented by the — 
executive branches of the state government, rigidly enforced by sone 3 T 
machinery, with veering from the path of “our way of life” not tolerated at a 7 aa 
an idea of your own is a subversion that must be squelched; for ae as 
lectual initative represents the threat of a probe into the why of denial. Le: 


here means only learning to stay in your place. 


m sfn pj; A rood 
Your place is to be satisfied—a “g 
nigger. 


They have learned the learning necessary for immediate survival: that silence 1$ 
safest, so volunteer nothing; that the teacher is the 
they want to hear; that the law and learning 
There is hope and there is diss 
the desperation of needed alter 
silently m 


state, and tell them only what 
are white man’s law and learning. f 
atisfaction—feebly articulated—both born out © 
natives not given. 
ade the vow of no more raped mother: 
looks for an alternative to a lifetime of bent, bu 
souls. There creativity must be mo 
son-of-a-bitch”; from the ro 
and mud washed shacks. 


This is the generation that has 
S—no more castrated fathers; ine 
tnt, and broken backs, minds, po 
he rhythm of a muttered “whit 
belly; and from the stench of rain 


Ided from t 
ar of a hunger bloated 


ght, but to be, to reach out and meet and oa 
together, and to change. The tired being told it must be, “cause that’s white 
"must be met with the insistence that it's their business. They Row 
that anyway. It’s because their parents didn't make it their business that they're bemg 
So systematically destroyed, What they must see is the link between a rotting shack 
anda Totting America, 


The Citizenship Curriculu 
ings, is frankly a response 
It is aimed 


m, the discussion of 


è 5 orn- 
which filled most of our m 
to the re 


€groes. Not only is Negro history Un 


a ; n 
the current Negro revolution is oor 
. i i j 
E ia ai , largely through television, since their newspapers ver 
rious. y uninfo ive. The Second need, the n 
ty, is organically one With 


j F nd 

as part of history, with a past a 1 
<- qdqiyidua 

at happens when an individu 


| 
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Freedom Scl , a : 
bich a oa p pionne an educational experience for students 
do peresiae anew e a them to challenge the myths of our society, 
new directions for actio ap and to find alternatives, and ultimately, 
agents in bifa el ; n. r more briefly, “to train people to be active 

ging about social change.” The curriculum itself, however, 


declar 
ares that “It is no 
€ is not our "pos i i 
t our purpose to impose a particular set of conclusions. 


Our 
purpose is to 
encoura ski eri : 
urage the asking of questions, and hope that society 


c 5 
an be improved.” 
Beca 
ause the chi i i 
ameni wA tool is the question, the curriculum is hopefully “devel- 
’ a 1 ve i 
s, one that “begins on the level of the students’ everyday 
at they have either already 


live 

s and tł g - Š ; 
ose things in their environment th 

a more realistic per- 


EXperier 

ce r e: . 7 

ception irh son readily perceive, and builds up to 

sodi ater, mierea society, themselves, the conditions of their oppression, 
alternativ 

as follows: tives offered by the Freedom Movement.” The seven units are 


Com i 
aris ' reali i 
vie parison of students’ reality with others (the way the students live and the 
N, y others live) 
orth Fre 
3 ites © Freedom? (The negro in the north) 
xamin . 
A. Titeod ang the apparent reality (the “better lives” that whites live) 
b Th ucing the power structure 
ë 
6M poor negro and the poor white 
[ateri i ‘ 
ten tial things versus soul things 
e Movement 


In 

additio A 

teachers n, two sets of questions are to be constantly in the minds of the 
and frequently introduced to the students: 


T 
p K iis Set of Questions: 

we we (teachers and students) in Fr 

3. Wh: is the Freedom Movement? 

at alternatives does the Freedom Movement offer us? 


2, eedom Schools? 


T 

a tary Set of Questions: 

2 w at does the majority culture h 

3. Wh. does the majority culture hav 
at do we have that we want to keep? 

s with a relatively young group—eleven to 

y went on to de- 


ther because they 


ave that we want? 
e that we don’t want? 


So 
fee of my own experience wa 
een- as 
Scrib en-years-olds, After describin, 
e op a 
the houses of whites in Jackson t 


g their own houses, the 


hat they had seen, ei 
r because their mothers did. When 


de in their own houses, while their 


aske 
d what changes they would like ma : 
yard space, nO one thought 19 


answ, 
er : as 
$ varied from additional rooms to more 
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terms as grandiose as the “white” houses they had described, and penne 
them thought of their houses as “comfortable.” On the other aaah itted 
certain that their (segregated) schools were inferior, even when they sis anit 
that the buildings were new. They resented their hand-me-down ai 
they suspected the inadequacy of their teachers, and they complained pé oe 
ularly bitterly about the Tepressive atmosphere. In their schools, they 

ported that no questioning or discussion was 
when they and a particular teacher knew tl 
course, they knew little or nothing of condi 


Mississippi or elsewhere, be 
“better.” 


in rare i ces 
allowed, except in rare ee 
ley were “taking a chance. ie 
tions in white schools, eithe à 
ir i i ; 7, wer 

yond their impression that these, somehow, 


of going north to freedom. On the on 


wanted the experience of 


: vere articu- 
an Integrated group. They were art 
late about the need for cı 


ommunication between black and white. The iee 
ch day—“Black and white together/ We shall — 
ere Not simply words to be mouthed. On te oe 
Weight nd Yarns d been reading with us from the works of vere 

s Bal he Negro in Chicago or Harlem; anc H 
hrough a summer Which had brought riots to northet f 
ackson, Mississippi. They questioned the condition öt 
» and many of them concluded that it was probably bette! 
ork to improve things there than to imagine that 
Substantial statement about values» 


. iety that 
: takes as its central idea the society ™ 
18 “nonviolent,” 


i F hat 
€s Occurred. It was also Paul’s impression t ia 
Ea S ame 

ans at their Jobs, nonviolence for them bec 


A vat -ker 
Matt Suarez h uine conviction. For the veteran SNCC work d 
» Who dropped in one afternoon at Blair Street for a visit an 


stayed fo i ; f 
ede shs oe vectsion, Nonviolence had become essential to life. Some © 
e à à 3 

a an who listened to him had also experienced organized a 
within the discipline of the nonviolent movement. But their mn 


c manner but gen 
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ba es ae They questioned the theory; they suspected them- 
‘Geile. owt a celings i they talked about “strategy”; they asked for a 
got more discussion! 

ino eee needs to learn not only about the world he lives in, but 
e free enough to live in it, the chief tool of Freedom Schools al- 

tia was discussion. Ideally, discussion began with the question, “How do you 
about... ?” or “How would you feel if... 7" and moved on to questions 
real a ("Why do you feel this way?” or “Why would anyone feel 
students’ Eiig bers disension had begun, the questions could move on to 
trustful of i — to euch other's ilens: At first, of course, students were dis- 
well as behaga situation generally; Some were also shy before their peers as 
l ghtened of their teacher. But of course they all had feelings and 
they all had some words with which to describe them. And eventually the 
need same unnoticed and passed over, when a student could say easily 
(white) teacher or to a fellow student, “I disagree,” and explain why. 
be main problem was to learn to keep quiet, to learn how P 
to discard eh tg creatively rather than to talk at the students. He ae 
tespond ca hatever formal classroom procedures he had eyer learned eee 
liter ep feeling and imagination as well as with intelligence and Pe 
lenge W the moods and needs of the group. Above all, the students cia - 
lis honesty: he could not sidestep unpleasantness; he could not afford 


© n i > . . . 
uss any opportunity for discussing differences. 


i no crystal ball, but I can submit we aspects of my oe cane 
tipple aa that the Freedo Schools of ’64 spread more = ee A 
to soci i a huge Mississippi sea. T he first was a discussion hele he 
amend action independently instigated by the students me a 
Was an experiment that led directly to the students writing poetry- i 
re The third week of Freedom Schools in Jackson was also the wae aa 
Sistration for those Negro first-graders who were to attend previous!y Yy 
schools, Registration was scheduled for early Thursday morning; a mass 
Meeting for i d parents had been called by thirty-six Negro ministers 
nterested pare ae nf 
uf Jackson for Tuesday night. This was Monday morning, and the gnp í 
the Blair Street School had begun, for some reason, to talk about the “myth 
x €gro inferiority. At one point, when there was silence, I asked how many 
the twenty students present (ages fourteen to twenty) knew some first- 
Srader who was about to start school. Everyone did. Did anyone know any 
who were going to a white school? No one did. When I asked why, I got 


Ma . 
ny different responses: 


My sister thinks her son would be unhappy with white children. 


My brother hasn’t gone to kindergarten. 


The white school is too far away. 


My mother wants my brother to be with his friends. 
My father says he doesn’t like the idea. 


5 rom- 
None of the students had mentioned the word fear. They all looked paai 
fortable and I felt my anger rise: “What am I going to say to my one een 
North when they ask me why Negro mothers haven't registered their c ae ie 
in white schools? That they like things the way they are?” I could an ai 
consternation on the face of Gene Gogol, my fellow teacher, who hega + his 
disagree, Florence, you just don't understand the situation.” I pa git 
rebuke was probably a just one, but then the students began to smile ¥ 


and, one by one, they began to talk of the various fears 
parents were feelin 


because they were 
either because of s 


these 
that “perhaps the 


= e 
f poor training and possibly i 
But then suddenly, I don't know eer 
something about the white faces that Iking 
lack ones, suddenly the students were ta <a 

ng children into integrated schools. Then fus 
“year-old girls suggested that perhaps we—meaning those * talk 
in the discussion Stoup—ought to go out into the neighborhood and ' 
ant to send their children to white schools, od 
perhaps we were most suited for this job since we knew the value of 8° 
education and we knew the 


ntag 
: ass meeting, perhaps would take pent 
of the transportation we would provide. Disappointingly, only one ™ 
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them t 
O create so i s 
—this of a segment was lasting and profound. Additional evidence 
i versonal nature—f : eT 3 
poetry. followed their reading and discussion of 
We h 
ad begun wi 
ith poems by 5 È 
that when Hughes, i q y Langston Hughes. They knew immediately 
wesya en : in a poem called “As I Grew Older,” mentioned a “thick 
a “shadow” growl . 
was talking abo ow” growing between him and his childhood “dream,” he 
barbed wire aro ba and shadows they knew everyday in Jackson: the 
aroun -k y 
when they tried t d the parks, for example, or the hate in white men’s faces 
showing the diff 0 go i a movie downtown. I didn’t need to be a teacher 
erence betwee iter: ani j “ : 
There was curiosity ab n literal meaning and what was symbolized.” 
way? Can poets y about forms. Do all poems rhyme? What is rhyme, any- 
use varda : ‘ 
of Langston H “a any words they like? The students, who had never heard 
ughes r ep A . : : 5 
They listened E a were surprised by his slang, by his use of jazz expressions. 
o a ‘ +, : r 3 
especially in a H occasional irregularity that made rhythms interesting, 
A a Hughe a ‘ke ” ; 
tired of, ghes song-poem like “The Weary Blues” —which they never 
One d 
; ay, when discussi 
uss : “ ; 1, at 
into four groups of fi ion had flagged, I suggested a “game.” Let's divide 
Ject: try Lc) ive and try writing a “group” poem. I even offered a sub- 
about Hugh ing about yourselves and Jackson—we had just been reading 
: ghes a y N - 
"ican er 3 nd Harlem. When I returned, half an hour later, cries of 
i : : 3 
protien a s” greeted me. With one exception, the poems were not group 
th Wat’ 
best per e groups had stayed to watch individual members create. The 
came fr N pant i we 
e from a sixteen year old girl, a visitor to Jackson from Pasca- 


goula 
a, who h ; á 
ad just come for the first time to Freedom School, and who was 


to c F 
Ontinue ‘. . s 
attending thenceforth. This is Alice Jackson’s poem called 


“Mine”: 


I want to walk the streets of a town, 
restaurant and sit down, 
£ my choice, 
voice. 


Turn into any 
And be served the food o. 
And not be met by @ hostile 
I want to live in the best hotel for a week, 

Or go for a swim at a public beach. 

J want to go tO the best university 

And not be met with violence OT uncertainty. 

I want the things my ancestors 

Thought we'd never have. 

They are mine as â Negro, an American; 

I shall have them or be dead. 

andburg and Frost, two 
ment came from their 


“Anyone Lived in a 


In th 

a 
Poets Sa days that followed, we read poems by S 
inteodine students had heard of, but the greatest excite 
ction to e e cummings, especially to the poem 
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Pretty How Town.” One day, 
poems, I asked the eight or nin 


s sventeen 
€ students present—ages fourteen to se 
—whether they wanted to tr 


-hether they 
iti i i ced whethe 
y writing again. When I aske 


Time goes by so slowly 
my mind reacts so lowly 
how faint 
how moody 
I feel, 
I love not 
I care not, 
Don’t love me. 
Let me live, 
Die 
Cry 
Sigh 
All alone 


Maybe Someday I']] go home. 


why did į my don'ts 

why did j my dids 

what's my didn’ts’ Purpose 
is it to fulfill my dids 


, 
ings 
i i cumming 
after two hours ofa discussion of c 


a 
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my weren'ts were all willful 


my words of little help 


the haven'ts were just there 
my didn'ts did believe 
that all my won'ts are daring 


my wills to receive 


‘ dies Allen eiaei Na much these students learned so quickly, 
this sutitñer'students bg S that a F raean Schowls all over Mississippi 
Pressive volume of — aoe both social activist and poets. An im- 
dom School news Leal (which mayssoon - published) appeared in Free- 
The palaa TAS And a Mississippi Student Union has been formed. 
read the K F etween poetry and politics should surprise no one wy has 
What is la ernie or, — recently, the poets of dit Irish Renaissance. 
much in Comes iat, in some ways, it took so little to accomplish so 
Gonta l I5sissippi Freedom Schools. 
teehee pudossrani circle, the union of teachers and students in a 
White eane Consider too the position at these students—blacks in a 
Youngsters — outsiders who were now, in 1964, conscious outsiders, 
Young ste att new possibilities ahead at them and, at the same tiime, 
these ¢ De 7 ts with the wisdom to see what Negro slavery has been. Dio 
ike mA cial new conditions, one could talk and think about what it pi 
eing lems a slave and what it might be like to be free. One could even try 
Presseq Si Under dese special conditions—the consciousness of being ied 
Spade aen with the proffered opportunity to base education on tha 
sness—creativity was the natural response. 
What have we to learn from Freedom Schools? The politics of education. 


a hat our schools are political grounds in which our students begin to learn 
bout Society’s rules. That, therefore, if we wish to alter our students and 
That if we would have strong and 


Ou i 
W society, we must alter our schools. ve 
‘teative minds we must remove chains both from bodies and spirits. That we 
d rather than preach. That 


88 adults and educators have to listen and respon 
a sense of being open to what each 


We need to share with our students i 
eveal. That this perspective of equality 


uni z ” 
; nuquely experienced companion can 1 
1S itself a revolution that goes far beyond the surface movement of Negroes 


to white society. And that if Freedom School teachers in Mississippi society 
Now themselves as unwelcome and harassed outsiders, not unlike the Negro 
Students, then authentic teachers anywhere must face a similar knowledge. 
‘ The Freedom School students and teachers who heard Langston Hughes’ 
‘As I Grew Older” understood that Hughes’ prayer was theirs too—for 


it 
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F F z iet 
strength and wisdom to break through all spiritual prisons of self and society 
and so to reach freedom: 
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My hands! 

My dark hands! 

Break through the wall! 

Find my dream! 

Help me to shatter this darkness, 
To smash this night, 

To break this shadow 

Into a thousand lights of sun, 


Into a thousand whirling dreams 
Of sun! 


A soci gi: 
tologist ex i 
atm re t exameumes the pressures and assum ptions 
a ake ubiquitous the use of time as the unit 
of academic credit i 7 r 
credit in American highe education 
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The Class-Hour Economy 


Higher See r 
i a a an industry. It has become industrialized especially in 
scale sr arrayed has beet taken over by organizations engaging in large- 
But esate p 1 contrast to a system ol individual craftsmen. 
direct aai = _ not produce material goods, or at least that is' not its 
Medical ane seer therefore be classified as a service industry—like the 
Lies aii ones N the postal service, or the insurance business. 
stries, education is directed to a kind of market. “Market” 


is he 
re used in j : 4 os 
ed in its broadest sense to indicate a system of exchange where 


for a price, to their beneficiaries. The price paid 


800ds i ven 
Or services are gi en, 
mehow 


Need 

no a 

tione t always be a monetary matter. In the case of education so 
y is obtained to pay for the service; but the price paid in a student's 


Stud : 
y and self-discipline is probably of greater importance to him than the 


money someone puts up. 

ingen, begin, then, with the perspective of education as an industry—a service 

tem Stry, to be more exact—whose service product gets distributed in a sys- 
which is at least analagous to a market system. 


B š , 
Ut let us beware of putting education into too tight a conceptual mold. It 
pects, but it also has its 


like other industries in important general res as pu as 

of Eis And as a service industry there are gome distinctive peculiarities 

arge — Let us note three of these peculiarities which loom especially 
or education. 


1 
. Per A , 
tieg, oe it should be acknowledged that the mental hospital hi 
. Indeed, such re-educative institutions have more in com 


as most of these peculiari- 
mon with educational in- 
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ions in educa- 

First, it is exceedingly difficult to measure the service func a gaa 

tion. It is not always possible even to tell when a person is really = n ane 

educational service. The assumption that a student is always wanton ional 

he is being educationally processed is typically made by faculties, gi ‘ oat 

look must cast doubts on this assumption. Furthermore, assuming th eh 
effective service rendered, it does not naturally fall into easily measur 


‘ed, sO 
i : inate ils removed, 
units. There are not so many letters delivered, so many tonsils re 


oken- 
many dollars worth of insurance extended, or so many parts of a a 
down machine repaired. True, there are so many hours taught; and in se 
industries the amount of time in which sery 
the unit of service when other units f A tioni 
a real question whether or not the more important qualities of educa a 
service are very closely correlated with the number of hours a stude! 
processed through classrooms.2 
In the second place, educati 
ideal of personal service w 


The peculiar thing here is not the idea of personal service itself, nor the lice 
ity ofa mass-distributed Service, but the combination of the two. Most ei an 
industries actually treat one individu a 
does education (a do 
served ata 


ecome 
ice is rendered tends to bec 


$ -es. But there 1$ 
ail to impress themselves. But al 


the 
: baet i eae rence to 
on ts peculiar in its stubborn adheren 


ae steni. 
ithi a PRallther a më istribution $} 
ithin the reality of a mass distri real- 


en] 

f vationa 

at a time—while educatio! e 
servic 


ng 
eir 


, f ; f p recog” 

ation as a service industry is the specific ] stu- 

ed for Society À or 
. or 

, financi Ject 

dent. A the 


as well as for the individu 
ally speaking, is paid by persons a 
nd the standards of service must re 
as well as the obligation to the student. In se be 
metimes may not even want the service. He may 


y stimt 


i 5 bod atl 
Titer, for example, has been gre 1 books: 


lums (New York: Doubleday Ancho 


f 
forms ° 


» Which would not be shared by most hile p” 


f ; 
of production and distribution. W 
ice local] 


da 
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trapped i it“ : 
eke of te rtrd prea by — by state law, or by the nequize 
ities fon ran ma ets s a the institution. Under these conditions, the 
of the cate A pies rendered can hardly be left to the discretion 
are GP how tiesto R sho expected to sii what his educational needs 
dae assumem ak rene being serviced. The educational profession 
rendered cacti : f iS ADSD a for judging the educational service 
ie oF o s n n assumes this responsibility both on behalf of the 
Üie veul: s- : s pie and on behalf of the interests of society- 
lesen iaat ~ peculiarities of the educational service industry is to 
sibility ee Ea other service relationships) the initiative and respon- 
5 nt on behalf of his own servicing. In this industry there 
always right.” Teachers who 


is ney 
er sce A 
the assumption that “the customer is 
how much more 


feliei at 
Paea pressures might consider sometimes ) ! 
eiyan acter dia with student clients than is the case for the typical 
service a Ae kg A student is given little power to control the 
'ndeed fhequentl A pa haps the most he can do is to disrupt it—which is 
little appreciati pa answer on educational Jevels where the student has 
Hak alas a me of the service rendered him. 
function is hee ividual students lack in power t 
room the a loge made up for by their weigh 
majority thes me 1S alone; students are not so rar 
an be used to influence the service relationship 


it); dee 

)s its influence is usually directed toward standards of d 
aw’—an equal chance to partake of the 
n responsibilities in obtaining 
ible), and some 


o define the teacher's service 
t of numbers. In the class- 
e. Insofar as the student 
(and not to disrupt 
emocratic justice. 


tu 
mae “equal justice under 1 
Service ene a clear definition of their ow 
clear bendi responsibilities to be simplified as much as poss 
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result is a market of carefully measured status, The student buys educational 
Status in quantities of credit hours and grade points. He pays for it partly 
through money, but pre-eminently by attending class and doing what he i$ 
there told to do. What he is there told to do is to read some of the books his 
member some facts and relationships that his 
» and if possible to show some creative intelli- 
things. For this training of the mind, if pursued 
» the student gradually collects enough educa- 
cash them in for a degree. 
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Are Our Universities Schools? 


In 5 : 
We ihn ora debate over higher educational strategy with which 
that no ani 7 I ‘ cme, a careful ia can hardly escape the feeling 
Patticipants | ani is being made. In spite of its scope and distinguished 
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fundament econ the midst of vigorous discussion, suggest that some 
Productive « met has not been grasped with a clarity sufficient for the 
in this ordering of our critiques and proposals. Such is, I believe, the case; 
Paper I shall attempt to delineate the missing distinction whi 
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ast in part to negate our attempted solutions. 
our society in the past century 
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cork at cross 
analyses as well as our suggested improvements are doomed to work at € 
urposes. aos aie 
g os most significant fact about this New Institution, for our l roti 
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but. privately ee meee logically have come to be publicly organized 
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tonk mate ý WS have not noticed with sufficient clarity this New Institu- 
g up in and through the traditional academic form has intro- 


duce 

d the ambiente i eee 
he ambiguity into the debate over the contemporary academic institu- 

(that we have been discussing not one 
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ke understandable many of the 
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cerned with providing pt Sa ona: That is, they are not chiefly con- 
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enine aey educational functions to our present centers of higher 
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PROBLEMS PRECIPITATED BY THE NEW INSTITUTION 


It wi 
will be useful now to examine briefly a few of the specific problems which 


hay. 5 
ave aris e . . A xia at ee 
risen from the birth of the New Institution within the traditional one. 


This . 
examination should also help make clearer the distinction which we 


have been trying to develop. 
ao all, we shall examine the effect of our distinction upon the problems 

ze and the respective roles of government and business. It has been un- 
and the advantages of size, between 
able, which are not even gen- 
e function and merits of 
fornia. Or, it is obvious 
t aid at M.I.T. and 


Coane piii to compa sizes, i 
erally simi i 1 have not in fact been compar 
hoy om oe would be the case at discussing th 
dees i Say, Dartmouth and the University of Cali 

; e are ill-advised to debate the effect of governmen 
Ripon College as if those effects were even capable of comparison, let alone 
quite the same. One is a traditional college, the other is our current hybrid: 
The New-Institution-cum-educational- appendage. To attempt to compare 
them is merely to compound the confusion. For example, private or govern- 
Mental capital invested on a necessarily elaborate scientific apparatus or a 
Program of research at Berkeley will not be likely to induce either a conserva- 
tive or a socialistic bias in its freshmen. On the other hand, an imprecise dis- 
tinction will probably fail to suggest the real force that enormous subsidiza- 
ton can have in pushing à purportedly educational institution into research 
and development which is biased, educationally speaking. The sort of sub- 
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dization which we now encourage as ght and 


suredly does give undue wel, 
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neophytes for New ee 
poral eek oe cae mee ao 3 compellmg vaton for edu- 
“really” preiada ar ne nedan have no timig for it (Gif they are 
status depends upon satisfying misappli a . Ssa ther heady, Af inflated, 
those which ought to One oe =a rane uneritically borrowed from 
that teachers—genuine, full-time t a a T = che face remains 
of enlivening their tee A ee ne 1ers, =— research is for the purpose 
Others—are an absolute a 7 ~ pe solving problems posea by 
would also be high if their sou o Tror sone ter —— ace 
RES iot racine gi He paw n cou lee kept properly distinct and if it 
ee 9 awn unconsciously from the wrong conceptual 
B , 
Bekia aea ndan ape y a are of necessity those whose 
comparisons are aticul er prie A ~ ‘arene 
iain ane babe fa o tons when they are unconsciously shifted 
Lops the “Maes ae | + soho So long as we Termi our confusion 
we cannot justify seg end Becitich pr nn ira ig 
embarrassment, particularly with the anr pA ee 7 pa Tak : 
distinct criteria, whict kes it al aa sspears O 
V coe, a ; ma : at one impossible for them to accord tenie 
“waste time” ioei nea ne ve pee in ie a mi a eon ieee say 
difficult to rule any disc slina na in aaar of ts ee : 
Psi oE revos È j; À a ae ‘ ; o os institution s prapor 
llsfinieo ts 7 s i ity with a clear conscience. Our frame of reference for 
pies oth prestige and utility shifts between a rather narrow, present 
tein practicality and general education; thus any subject can be made 
pear either wise or foolish: Latin doesn’t “help” Chemistry; Chemistry 
does not give “broad” education by itself, Where there is no stable principle 
of exclusion, argument can hardly proceed. One of the results of this dilemma 
iS that the “university” operates most clearly like an educational institution 
1n the “unproductive” fields such as Literature and Philosophy. But, in these 
areas there is the problem that the general prestige of these pursuits declines 
as a whole; and, because of the mixed judgments which are necessarily made, 
there is little opportunity to raise the stock of such fields with the layman. 

It might be inferred from the preceding observations that what is proposed 
is that the New Institution be given responsibility for the Sciences and that 
tution keep the Arts. Nothing could be further from the 
ition will embrace needs no artificial distinc- 
tions such as liberal, artistic, valuational, or the like. Its tasks do not arise 
from trying to form men or convey a broad tradition, but from solving prob- 
lems which face the culture, in fact or in theory. We can clearly see that the 
New Institution would embrace all the natural, social and behavioral sciences, 
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folksy ceremonial officer and “end-of-the-log” educator. The New Institution 
calls for an administrator, period. Its finances can and should be justified and 
Secured on their own peculiar grounds and from their appropriate sources. 
The school demands a leader of a faculty and possibly even a leader of stu- 
dents (though that we shall ever sce that day again is probably more of a 
hope than a certainty, even if reforms come). On one occasion, I had the 
Opportunity of meeting socially a deservedly famous “educator” and univer- 
sity president on the day that one of his faculty members had disgraced him- 
Self and his profession because of his involvement in a nationally publicized 
Scandal. This particular president remarked sadly and wistfully that he 
thought it was too bad; he had never met the man, but he had heard that 
he was really very good. Any normal person is shocked and offended by that. 
Why? Because knowing one’s faculty is important, whether one is a president 
°r a professor, in an educational institution. One would not, on the other 
hand, be shocked to learn that the board chairman of a vast corporation did 
not know his supervisor of parts-replacement. Nor should we be outraged at 
this Particular president, inasmuch as it is our policy that has forced him to 
ai More like the latter than the former. The trouble is that we are still 
trying to hold on to a terminology and symbolism which tries quite unsuc- 
cessfully to make us think he is or can be both board chairman and president. 

The man at the other end of the educational log is equally confused and 
Confusing, The student is, of course, the one chiefly victimized by the growth 
of ay mega-universities, though he is usually the last of our concerns. Para- 
‘loxically, the university has frighteningly complicated the search for the 
Purpose and identity it is supposed to support. 

_The truth of this is so obvious that we can pass on to the less commonly 
discussed fact that the student presents a confusing appearance to the0He 


2 ` i ht 
Sider as well, The “man-in-the-street” assumes that formal education oug 

PEES E ne 

not to go on forever; he is suspicious of the “student's unduly prolonging 

? involved 


ae luxury of schooling. The fact is, however, that the professionally 
Staduate student is not by any means wholly a student. He is also a on 
Worker in the New Institution; and, were it not for our prevalent zon pao k 
he would be viewed and treated as such. Silly academic degree parra 
tuition charges, and the rest of the traditional university carryover, a 
Simply be Scrapped. Instead, he should be a paid worker, anew kind of pu 3 
Servant who is learning as a modern-day apprentice 1n the es intelectual 
complex, but also doing something entirely relevant to the public good. For 
the “student” to structure his life, emotionally and financially, as a student 
irritated rather than broadened by the symbolic attempt to give him eer 
“general” education (through such things as “minors” m otlier fields ~ 
Some of the less useful language requirements) is a pitiful if not harm 
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gesture. It should fool no one, least of all the student, though it sometimes 
does. 

One alternative to this anonymity coupled with frustration (and one open 
to the student on his own initiative) is sheer rebellion in any of a number of 
areas. The fact that students are beginning to act out this alternative with 
rather distasteful results and with widespread publicity frightens us just a 
little. Such rebellions, with or without substantial issues as warrants, are made 
even more dangerous when, as becomes obvious, neither the administration 
nor the faculty have any real communication with the participants. When 
the breakdown actually takes place as it has at the University of California 1N 
the latest instance, the whole business comes to resemble (no matter how 
unfairly) nothing so much as a labor-management dispute in a company 
town. A clear-cut distinction between education 


and the practice of the new 
intellectual vocation might 


alleviate considerably both the student's frus- 


trations and the institution’s problems. And, it should go without saying, 


not simply to increase the student's docility: 


; if anything, the distinction would 
be of the greatest value in marking out the areas of responsible freedom. 
What then, is our immedi 


ate strategy to be? Clearly, this is a question 
which cannot receive full discussion here. However, our distinction implies 
that any realistic strategy should have certain defining characteristics, which 
can be stated in three words: separation, federation, incorporation. Very sim- 
ply put, the first step is this: to proceed to establish our public centers of re- 


search and development in their own right, and at the same time to re-estab- 


lish effective educational institutions in their own right as well. Organize, ad- 
minister, and finance the New Institution without the clap-trap of degrees 
and gowns and pathetic attempts at “general education.” Free it for the most 
effective pursuit of its perfectly valid purposes, and through the means judged 


most efficient by the relevant criteria. On the other hand, we must also Or- 


ganize, administer, and finance educational institutions, with faculties com- 
posed of teachers, with executives who are educators, and with courses of 
study which are structured educationally and not in terms of a bogus “pro- 
ductivity” which is not theirs to give. We should still expect teachers to stay 
“alive,” but as teachers, and not as new model public intellectual practition- 
ers. We would still hope that the problems tackled in the new institutions 
would be posed in the education of all, and their results incorporated by 
educational institutions into all curricula which purport to educate. No one, 
in short, can argue for a stifling separation; what we can hope for is an intel- 
ligent and fruitful integration. But it must be an integration based on the 
acceptance of the fact that our present universities have ceased to be schools. 

In the second place, recognizing the essentially destructive effects of un- 
regulated size which have been forced upon us by the Stowth of the New 
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Institution, we should frankly face the issue and create small colleges. The 
ian oi creating intentionally limited institutions are principally two: to 
neurea least the possibility of the communal life so important in education, 
and to permit a broadly representative faculty which is still sufficiently man- 
PRIDITE participate as a whole in the formation of educational methods 
l t g artificially limiting i pi irei 
healthy ¢ SP Bes if done in isolation, a fec mion SA ges, 

Athy competition on the basis of educational effectiveness rather than size, 
rio Probably avoid this pitfall. Furthermore, given such a basic strategy, 
membership in the Aude 
private 


in 


constellation of educational institutions could in 
colleges as well. Their inclusion seems essential if we are to avoid the 
Monochromatic kind of education which too easily results from exclusively 
Public control. y 

Finally, we 
Machines, 
Pensive th 


cannot avoid the fact that the apparatus of inquiry, libraries, 
and special programs of many sorts, is now so complicated and ex- 
b at it cannot be duplicated at random, As a consequence, many of the 

est minds must perforce assemble about that apparatus. We have argued that 
while education is properly distinct from either pure or applied research, no 
false isolation from them is cither feasible or profitable. As a consequence, the 
best Strategy might be to incorporate our federated colleges around these com- 
plexes, though taking great pains to guard the independence and the proper 
‘Mage of the former. In this fashion the major resources could be drawn upon 
for educational ends, communication would not be so likely to break down, 
and the joint functions of building and advancing the total intellectual life 


o mee y 
f our Society could be cooperatively pursued. 
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Through a description of the application of 
Information Retrieval techniques to school law 

the authors suggest the immense potential 

electronic computers have for helping man cope with 


the nearly unmanageable proliferation of his own 
knowledge. 
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an Institute, pondered 
n Retrieval. “Everyone 
knowledge,” he claimed, 
blic, be acquainted with 


,” of course, has multiplied many 
» indeed all scholars, who try to 
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become “ : : 

to stay abreast of thè ai a přobietO; Non a i ed longer possible EVER, 

heraa took ot —— major area of inquiry, and in many fields 

the a accu ne ibrary are becoming obsolescent. To cope with 

tems for the retrieval ee oi knowledge radically new, super-human sys- 

modern hish. of in ormaton are, obviously, necessary. In fact, the 
gh-speed electronic computer has made possible the new field of 


Infor i 

rmation Retri 

: et i i i 

is: rieval. Information Retrieval, according to one expert (11), 


ronic and photo- 


—a man- R 
an-mach Pa 
ine system combining human intelligence and elect 
oring factual and 


copying P 

equi 

tëstuni eA for the purpose of gathering, classifying, and st 
si al, a etrievi : . . 
and for retrieving and disseminating this information upon demand. 


(P. 16) 


This 
paper r P " i . 
I eports, first, the application of an information retrieval system 
as the latter 


to the 
sey Pi ite: ol law, but the implications of this report, i 
and, as well i “a aera at some length, extend to other areas of education 
School cy ian ie ds affected by the explosion of knowledge? 
of comptireri especially appropriate educational field for the application 
ized information retrieval systems. No legal questions can be 


answer i 
ed w. i i 
ithout an exhaustive review of related statutes and opinions, but 


more tl 

nan 10. É A 

,000 volumes contain the approximately 2,200,000 documents 
ncreasing at 


co Tea 
a srk oins opinions alone, and judicial opinions are ir 
magnitude of fertile per year. The combination of human frailty and the 
timeiconsumin oyani information makes legal searching and indexing costly, 
the itina P ocesses of uncentalD. accuracy. Given these considerauen, 
needs no elab = 3 compu terized system for the retrieval of legal information 
to a form pi “ae Legal material, fortunately, is particularly adaptable 
at least, a pa le of electronic storage and retrieval. Statutes, by intention 
informat re gongie and unambiguous. Within each state, moreover, legal 
th i ion is gathered together ina central depository, and the creator of 

e retrieval system is spared the task of preliminary organization. 

At the University of Pittsburgh Professors John F. Horty and William B. 
Kehl (4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) conducted early experimentation in general legal 
searches with the electronic computer. Several published papers (2, 6, 7, 8, 10) 


descri d a 4 S 3 
cribe facets of the legal information retrieval programs at the University, 


and ‘ p wi fe č z 
one recent paper (3) contains a statistical evaluation of the retrieval sys- 


od overviews of the variety of types of problems being 


attacked 
mation ian the techniques being used and considered. The Automation of School Infor- 
ystems (12) reports on the general use of computers in the field of education. An- 


Other 
good source is Bushnell and Borko (13-) 


1 Two ri feai ive go 
wo recent publications gi 
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j iscussion 
i rs for a detailed discussio 
m. Readers are referred to the foregoing papers for a — cman 
eae i i igati i rted i spi : 4 
: i i used in the investigation reported in this | l 4 
of the retrieval system ig 7 ee 
blications of Bushnell (12, 13) permit a comparison 
pu 
ieval. = 
systems of retrieva seid ath 
í Although this paper does not describe the details of the reu 
/ g 1 
two preliminary technical considerations 
the computer to perform logical oper 
widely known nor employed 
The computer processes verbal materi 


`i » ability of 
are important. First, the oe s 
ial i ‘ither a 

ations on verbal material is neit 


als through its ability to compare, me 
ymbols. The processes of the detec oo 
are talerred to as the logical operations © 
ortant to note, may be either letters or esi 
a al with words and sentences, groups of se 
groups of numbers. The symbols which compose 
Computers as m 
kind used on 


f . i 4 ‘tic tape, 

a verbal text are stored in agnetized spots on magnet l 
similar but superior to the an ordinary tape recorder. ae 
à . z n TE OPA > COMpL 
The counting, sorting, comparing and matching capacities of the «¢ I 
provide a rapid means for performing 


sroup of spots representi 
counts the number of we 


complex analytical operations on ve 
ng the verbal text. For instance, the computer easi 3 
ords and sentences. When two blank spaces ne 
, the computer “recognizes” sentences, as aioe 
ases. Even more important for purposes of Triora 
uter quickly and accurately finds and prints out the e 
S of required words or concepts within a verbal text nn 
rds from a printed page 
» and Kehl, et al., Ga) pror 
“ry to prepare the material for 


hnical consideration is th 
is natural langu 


’ i ible to 
ations of words; however, it may be possible 
incorporate syntactical an i 


erations into a retrieval syste ; 
. oes. 
ould have certain advantag 


>» system 
at the base of the syste f 
a Fi . e o 

age; that is, it consists solely 


ever, one would receive 
€at fish,” as wel] as the 


ic-er,” 
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using a cor an PENE 
S nputer to translate an article in the field of civil engineering. At 


several points j P 5 
points the computer's translation included the words “water goat,” 
article. Finally, a human reader 


and this pie 
this phrase destroyed the sense of the 
' In Information Re- 


nea Gs ais concerned “hydraulic rams.’ 
lems antic difficulties will be harder to overcome than syntactical prob- 
aea bis investigation described here was to test the utility of 
ent heel ongs neal techniques for answering questions of school law. Cur- 

: jucstions were solicited from varied sources in order to determine 
legal questions were sought fr s al jasmen pasun m particular, 
EE maa adik ie 8 oe state a ee —— 
esti ft, Sheol Taw T i stuc ene and facu ty pee ks with geol inter- 
oE stititory 4 i il ha computer was employed to search for the existence 
geike wd nformation relevant to particular legal questions. For instance, 
lan i ba noted as question 81 in Figure 1, was “Is there anything in the 

at requires a board of school directors to offer a kindergarten or to 


offer a high sc scape 
high school program?” The computer only answered questions, it is 
ace of law; it could not answer 


the groups f 
groups for whom legal information retriev 


La empliasize, concerning the exister 
Two sean the interpretation of law. 
The first ‘amine ¢ were used to frame the que 
divided ihe ming procedure involved three steps. It 
81 (Figure question into 1ts component conmep®s. psi D 
tiidts STi 3 the concepts were “kindergarten,’ “board, director, lis- 

>” “high” and “schools.” In some instances the framer then listed with 
igh not technically, synonyms. These are 
e is to elicit informatio’ 


stions for machine search. 
1 the first step the framer 
For instance, in question 


each c i 
oncept words similar to, thor 
n concerning all 


called “sear 
searchonyms”; their purpos 


The re: 
le researchers would like to acknowledge those people who met informally and pro- 


Vided the A 1 
i the project with much help and stimulation. The primary group, comprised of those 
iques to retrieving school law, was organiz 


interested ; 

by teni ba the application of electronic techn’ y aiz 
to thei : od Dr. Robert W. Brittell, Associate Dean of the School of Education. In aguinn 
System T attendance at conferences held to acquaint them with the uses iE the a 
areas ip dag members of the group submitted questions which reflecte l pre ems in 
otlikras school law with which they were acquainted. The work group ine a nee 
Soe C. Herman Grose, former school superintendent, Deputy Superintendan et he 
and y vania Department of Public Instruction, President of California State College ( a), 
for he maly head of the Office of Educational Placement; Mr. Niles Anderson, Solicitor 
Dein Speed of Public Education of the City of Pittsburgh; Dr. Richard Wynn, Associate 
francis, iis School of Education and former teacher of Pennsylvania school law; Dr. Samuel 
law, ina ormer: assistant supervising principal, whose dissertation was in the arca of school 
candidate and is the instructor of courses In school law; Mr. Joseph Werlinich, doctoral 
Principal iene former administrator in higher education; Dr. Stephen Storkel, who is now a 
ate Professo the Evanston (IIl.) Township High School; and Dr. Richard DeRemer, Associ- 

The seco a Educational Administration, University of Pittsburgh. : 
(Educational group, whose assistance prove he school law class itself 
isting not = Administration 257). Their patience rits the individual 
permitted in such a short space. 


d invaluable, was u 
and enthusiasm me: 
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FIGU 


RE 1 


z : s a 
Example of a School Law Question Prepared for a Standard Compute 


Sea 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


INQUIRY #81 


MACHINE SEARCH By: Kurfeerst 


QUESTION: Is there anything in the law th 
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facets ok the concept. In question 81 the searchonyms are “secondary” and 
bl tidal As another example, the words “questionnaire,” aa 
soard experimental would be included in the broad category of “re- 

Tiie framer, in the second step, checked previously compiled word fre- 
Cader o les Statutes. In particular, he noted all the misspellings of the 
of the in tpn oan These, in turn, were included within the format 
cae 7 ha z illustrated in Figure 1. Third, the framer decided the rela- 
utilizes « kel ey the concepts were likely to be found in the document and 
description oe nipan to link concepts. For information regarding the 
linking Bios the conimands see Kehl, et al. o) Tipar 1 ibasecates me 
and “senio ae For instance, Tie concept “high, inclüdinig ay 
her Stn y aie labelled “81D,” is linked with concept “81E,” “schools, 

oncept “81F,” “secondary or high schools.” 
The second procedure for framing inquiries is KWIC (Keyv 


Pro : 
gram) search, Inquiries are framed as in the first procedure, but the in- 
a question. Examples of 


yord-in-Context 


quiry j n 
lUIry itself consists of a word or phrase rather than 


K 
WIC searches are given in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 
List of KWIC Searches 


KWIC 1 “State Teachers’ Colleges” 
KWIC 2 “normal schools” 

KWIC 3 “Supervising principal” 
KWIC 4 “first Monday in July” 
KWIC 5 “handicapped children” 


the a ahas of the program is id -e passe ra eme 
not on] SEIR which a word is used within xt. iaaa a jo ys 
and Yy prints out citations but also each instance of the w 
an equal number of characters (letters, numbers, punctuation) to the 

left and right. This quickly shows the investigator the various contexts in 
ae the word is used and saves him from checking all citations. , 

ne techniques of machine search were used for nineteen legal questions 
of value to educators. The titles of the searches are listed in Figures 2 and 3. 
a find answers the computer searched both the statutes and the Attorney 
ea Opinions. Local school districts provided iwo. inquiries; neS 
B aties and people connected with the University ah po om 
pote, i half of the rest. Probably, these figures reasonably approxima 

ntial distribution of users of mechanical search procedures in school law. 

© statutes and Attorney General's Opinions adequately answer questions 
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FIGURE 3 


List of Standard Searches 


ict i > Sie eaen . restrictions?” 
E 9 “May a school district Invest surplus funds? If so, are the re any restrict 
E 10 “Can a school district establish a junior college?" 
E 12 “Is there any procedure whereby 


á dlear srwise 
a school district may dispose (sale or other ) 


of unneeded or excess equipment or materials?" 


E 14 “May two or more public school 
ment, or construct and/or op 
23 “What are the Provisions for the 

7. 


districts jointly purchase supplices and/or equip 
crate school plants?” E 
health examination of school children? ora 
5 “What powers do the Superintendent of, the Department of, and the State Cou 
of Education have over Private and parochial schools?” itia 
81 “Is there anything in the law that requires a board of school directors to 0 
kindergarten or to offer a high school program?" 
83 “Can a school board buy liability insurance?” 
89 “What powers does the state have in educational research and testing?” 
179 “What are the powers and duties of the State Council of Education, 


180 Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Department of Public 
181 Instruction?” 


posed by state and Univer: 
tricts, on the other hand, o 
tation, 


. 5 npa lis- 
Sity personnel. The questions posed by school ¢ 


. a terore 
ften involve court opinions and matters of interp 


To evaluate the adequ 


acy of the results an atto 
answers to some of the sa 


e 
rney hand searched th 
me questions h 


andled with the computer. Figure 4 


> 


ns,” high schools,” “Board of School 
a Interestingly, both the farmer of the 
attorney, working independently, byes 
Pts. Both, that is, used “kindergartens, 
“high schools,” s l Directors.” Aside from the question of 
i attorney was his dependence on a man- 


T 
arch inspected the actual textual m 
terial in entirety. 


The documents retrieved by both tł 


ere 
Ae computer and the attorney W 
nformal 


and formal methods. In practice, of course, Te- 
imple question, Do they enable the lawyer ta g° 

ction on a sound legal basis? Similarly, the inquire? 
who is not an attorney judges the degree to which his question is answered. 
For example, the senior author asked, what Statutory provisions permit the 
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FIGURE 4 
Manual Search for #81—a Partial Listing of Index Entries 


CONSTITUTION Education 
Art. 10, § 1. Duty of GA to provide public education 
Kindergarten — Nothing 
High School — Nothing 
School Districts — Nothing applicable 
— Superintendent of Public Instruction — Art. 4, § 20 
Ss Kindergartens 
24 § 5-502 — Establishment 
53 § 16702 — Philadelphia 
24 § 25-2502 — Reimbursement from Commonwealth 


§ 25-25 
Supplement 24 § 


15-1501 — Days of Instruction 


INDEX 
High Schools 


Generally 24 § 16-1601 to 1613 
71 — Classification 
71 § 


Dan 


354, 1023 — Course of Study — Duty to 
irectors, See School Directors 
5 
1 


Determine 


502 — Establishment Joint High Schools, See 
6-1602 — New, Establishment 

24 § 1058 — Visitation 

Supplement — Nothing Additional 


24 


24 


UNUN gunn 


INDEX 
Board of School Directors 


See School Directors 
Supplement — Nothing Additional 


INDEX 


School Directors 
Repeat 24 § 5-502 
Admission of Beginners — 24 
Assignment of Pupils — 24 § 13-1310 
Brands of Study Required — 24 § 10-1005 
Buildings, Duty to Provide — 24 § 7-701 
Closing Schools — 24 § 13-1311, 24 § 11-1153 
County Board of School Directors 
Sub-Chief Exec. Officers, Duties — 24 § 9-926 
Sub-Powers and Rites — 24 § 9-925 
Duties — 24 § 5-501 to 5-525, 336 to 339 
One Room Schools, Closing — 24 § 13-1311 
Reports — High School Information — 24 
Special Schools — 24 § 19-1921 to 19-1926 


Supplement 
Closing Schools — 24 § 5-524 


§ 13-1304 


§ 16-1606 


e inspection of the computer 
ded a sufficient answer. 

also used. The instru- 
his colleagues of the 
his system categorizes 
to the question. All 


foro undertake educational research? The 
ower Without the aid of an attorncy, prov 
Ment 4 more formal means of evaluation were 
ealth L a rating scale devised by John Horty and 
the Pied Center of the University of Pittsburgh. H 
ments retrieved according to their relevancy 
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, P ù F g st be 
documents are rated “A,” “B,” or “C.” “A” documents are ones that mus 
found in order to adequately answer the question. 
marginal value, immedi 


“B” documents are of 
ate visual inspection cannot determine their degree 
of relevance. “C” documents are not reley i 
the results of an attorney's evaluation of the machine and hand sear ins P 
eleven inquiries. In Table ı “sections” and “statutes” are elites ase 
Statutes are considered to be composites of related “sections” rather than 
entire legislative acts, A Single legis] 
group of laws, and to provide se 
arbitrary breakdow. 


i irv. Table 1 reports 
ant to the inquiry, Table 1 re] 


z 4 Sa sa 

auve act, as passed, usually includes ¢ 
a ý ics some 

archers with reasonable categorics s$ 

n was necessary, 


TABLE 1 


Standard Search Evaluations 


Sections 


Statutes Otatues 

Ret rieved 

Only By 
Machine Manual Machine Manual Machine Manual 
A BCA g g á BC A Be A BOA $ 
MO O 0 a @ g = 9 0 5 9 9 _ 0G PD 
s U say i 1 7 222 4 1 9g 4 2 a 
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182 89 2 3g — — |F 8D Soe | S pa 
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enia ; T 
Table ı reveals the effectiveness and efficiency with which the compute 


5 ; A lė 
retrieves Information relevant to questions of school law. The last two pri 

“ ‘ ” . i arc 
umns, “Statutes Retrieved,” are particularly important. The machine sear 
located 130 “A” i 


cuments, which the attorney’s hand search ar 

the attorney found only 14 “A” documents SUSSES 
by the machi ikewise, the machine located 29 “B”, or marginal documents 
meee byi the attorney, who exclusively retrieved three. The cost of gaw 
thoroughness was 264 “C,” or nonrelevant statutes retrieved by the machin? 
nd. Nevertheless, visual inspection quickly ingee 
vant. At any rate, visual inspection of a fev 


" ive, 4 
y faster and less costly than the alternative 


against only 39 by ha 
which statutes 


Bii 
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diligen — 
ee eating appe hr page basis, of all 75 volumes of Purdon’s 
These tiie ire * 4 1olated. 
Sid queitiane ef ate the computer isan invaluable tool for dealing 
sible aori oa ma the investigation also suggests other pos- 
Sahin. eneee pe to document analysis. The system of In- 
listener ninae sit is applied to the codification of school law. All 
Tis nipte ie ret could be searched, printed and bound together. 
wiiileatien Paik ga aniy useful for concepts such as school district reor- 
OPS aind o = n on this topic is scattered tliroughout the volumes 
For raters A pare- Sub-codes gould be prepared in a similar manner. 
cerning ence pee obtain easily a copy of all the school laws con- 
as Class One pie spine finance or dew very narrow areas, such 
sive ies. The sub-codes would provide an accurate, comprehen- 
al information on these specific 


and. compact direst of 
mpact digest of all relevant leg 
med of cer- 


topics. I : 
-Inas naii : A f 
and 1 a slightly different vein, the legislature could be infor 
eth Class er ; > a oi 

es of school districts on which the law is silent. 
apes easily can be kept up to date by 


The leo 
legal content of the magnetic t 
a print setting machine. As print is 


the attac 
Meee an of a “Flexowriter” to 
set, the “Flexowriter” _ ; 
he “Flexowriter” or similar machines punch cards or mark a 
Thus, new laws would be simul- 
ary for computer use. This pro- 
ailable. 


Magneti 
etl > 
ənetuc tape for input to the computer. 


ta 3 : 
ovine printed and added to the tape libr 

and make all laws immediately av 
c tape library is the pos- 
agnetic tape library 


nirera telee input cost i 
sibility of I aa parentia. use of the magneti 
could hicks a p boii hme pee di example, a m = cme 
Statutes could be rapi o sali o rare states, and applica e onea -S i 

rapidly identified, printed and distributed to legislators. 


Th 

oo could also be used to link sections from the laws of various 
at more satisfactory statutes. 

of legal tapes would be 

it was noted 


Pethaps be experimental attempt to arrive 
the ability t greatest value of an inter-state library 
earlier i D locate and print relevant judicial opinions, which, 
mae iE with phenomenal rapidity. N 
inabili vious limitation of computer techniques for law is, to repeat, their 
thomsen to make decisions oF interpretations. Thus, these results do not 
seco, lawyers through automation. Rather, law libraries transferred to 
in feresti tapes in a computer will free the lawyer to concentrate on the more 
To boat Ae essential aspects of ns profession. — 
milioi rom the field of law, the inwestigation reported here indicates the 
nformation retrieval to social and natural scientists. Particularly, 


es the reader is again referred to the original 


ffice of Education. 


a For 


, a c eines er 
report ; omPlete discussion of all inquiri 


(1) submitted to the United States O 
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F i cing and 
techniques of Information Retrieval have great penta! pal yare 
abstracting, two perennial scientific difficulties. Two art ire E DAEN 
elapse between the time an article is published and its abstr ant = seme 
over, the abstracting must be performed by professionals, which i 
costly but diverts their time from research. Th 
gests that it may be cheaper to put the whole 
at least, to take an abstract 
how to prepare text for In 


“5 SUZ- 
€ experience of the authors sug 


formation Retrieval and omits certain key yae 
general statement of the peer 
ry and conclusions at the end. At eE 
g in the author’s summary or — s 
terial to be transferred to tape. jera 
€ntences, or even phrases. To transfe 


: : relatively 
pes is, moreover, a task that can be performed rela 
inexpensively by semi-skilled labor, 


ld 
At the end of the year a concordance of the abstracts and key words cot 
be prepared easily. This concord 


5 eati iod. One 
schizophrenia within that period. as 
alling, to take one example, 


. 5 : ade 
odic, mechanical] Searches of the literature could be performed and m 
available to researchers, 


: ' implify 
The techniques of Information Retrieval, moreover, can greatly simp 
the preparati 


: > : ; jal of different 
and magazines, or the words appearing in the reading material o 
social, Economic, occu 


writer of this report an 


list of first grade books, 


7 i > even, 
To make an analysis of speaking vocabularies, 
is also entirely feasible 


to 
š ; i ar 
with computer techniques. All that is necessary 
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analyze th 
e spok OC. -i 
aa ea cs y Ta of, say, mentally defective, culturally de- 
grade children i i j x i i 
eE, is to transfer typed transcripts of recordings to 


SUMMARY 


The oppressive wei n 
eters sitet . rent truth, pondered by Joseph Henry in 1851, 
than Sears :. : | ee i year. Although today the problem is far greater 
Teast a tad PA — of the modern electronic computer provides at 
techniques of cies i Prove the amazing fund of information. Through the 
verbal material. ak ‘a keratevel the computer organizes, sorts and locates 
formation Se m has reported a successful attempt to apply In- 
answer questions niad hool law. The computer, it has been shown, can 
rning the existence of laws more quickly and accu- 
ning indexes and statutes by hand. 


rately u 

ne 3 : 
y than a professional lawyer searcl 
ations and makes no decisions. On 


Yet, ; 

Dm ad bata E provides no interpreta 

verbal a dace aac suggests that thé technique of analyzing 

the 1] ee feld. Win a a = oe has great potential both within and without 

Sub-codes as well ai aa the computer can codify statutes into general and 
as apprise legislators of relevant laws and opinions from 


Other ş 

States, J ia $ 

Retriey n the field of scientific research the techniques of Information 
unmanageable prob- 


al cz a à 
an contribute to the solution of the nearly 
ate and 


indeed, can provide elabor: 
In the future the customary 


and thoroughly by ma- 


lems i a 

ied we an abstracting and, ; 
survey of the be vexing large blocks of time. 
chine. Finall iterature may be provided quickly 
Puter for ton ae the area of educational research the capacities of the com- 
ferentiated ata verbal materials promise to provide modern, highly dif- 
cate the eae cabulary lists. Clearly, however, these suggestions barely indi- 
knowle das ntial of a tool that man has had to develop to cope with his own 
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Ty” ay 4 

a Aelg d Behaving” (HER, Fall, 1964) 

a r <a ET “norm-regarding’ 

is Green = nae behavior. Three philosophers 
discussion of the article. 


, 


Discussion 


TEACHING, ACTING, AND BEHAVING 


Jonas F. SOLTIS 
a reho Collège 
olumbia University 
My react 
ie Sl rac Green's article are of two types. One set deals with 
he says what | ” i what Mr. Green says and the other with the way 1n which 
at he says. The former, I’m sure, is most appropriate, but the latter 


May seem ir 
appropriate and unkind. I feel, however, that it is appropriate 


to dra 
aW att H 
attention to the language used by one who approaches ideas through 


the X 
of A aa linguistic analysis or at least with a concern for the ambiguity 
seem so, but T Furthermore, my intent is not to be unkind, though it might 
tend to ob rather to point to what I take to be slight technical flaws which 
Vide a Sit — the points Green tries to make and which, if corrected, pro- 
cussion fees footing upon which to continue the ongoing philosophical dis- 
n of the ideas involved in talking about learning rules and principles. 
to: eee I find the substance of Mr. Greens paper to be sound wit regard 
that h for his distinction between behavior arad action,” the theses 
teaching an cannot be regarded merely as pebamor and that the aim of 
Serous ‘iene egarded as the changing of behavior is a shortsighted and dan- 
, and finally that human actions play an important role in the 


1 education and Jearning 


ns of mora 
rchambault, 


a 
I se 
© Green’ i À 
en's article in the context of the discussio: 
Martin (nee Roland), A 


Tules o, 
os OF Princi É 
Sc elep eee in which such people as McClellan, 

are, et al. have taken part. 
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creation of norms. Furthermore, I think that Mr. Green has provided a valu- 
able service in carrying a step further the philosophical discussion o meen 
rules and principles. Nevertheless, there are some substantive points Wl 
which I would like to take issue. 

In Green’s lengthy discussion of the notion of learning a rule, he makes 
what I take to be some questionable assertions. In talking about the learning 
of rules, he implicitly recogn 
talking of (and thus discri 
a verbal sense of learning 
However, to say that “ 
and to base this asserti 


izes the ambiguity of the notion of learning by 
minating between) learning that and learning t0» 
the rule and an active sense of learning the yale 
‘learning to obey K [a rule]' implies ‘learning that K 


n ae hat 
on on the grounds that “it seems plausible to argue tł 
if [someone] has learned to obey the rule... 


have learned the rul 
counts: 


i 2 must 
, then in some sense he nae 
š pie . ‘ : 
e” (P. 512, italics mine) is questionable on at least 


; , 3 Je has 
1. “Learning that” as generally treated by philosophers since Ryle ha 


ka ich 
been taken to mean the acquisition of some proposition or statement wh 
is normally evidenced by the le 


5 be 
ate the rule, (cf. p. 510) Therefore learning to O° y 


ing 
3 “Jearning 
his prevalent sense of “lea 


?See Isracl , 1960): 
Chapter i Scheffler, The Language of Education (Springfield: Chas. C Thomas 
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then 
PaE aieiaa ~ obey the rule (which is obviously different from 
sense” which Green a A a final possibility, and that is that the “some 
j concept of learning. is a sense not yet distinguished in the analysis 
n thi > 
rule tsi arr pis I have referred to Green’s discussion of knowing a 
to his Aani “hemes ik Though he says that this point is not relevant 
he produces mA LARTER) at should be pointed out that in this discussion 
ment, He says iho: patently false line of reasoning or a tautological argu- 
on the anr he one to say to someone both that he knows a certain rule 
Would follow that i _ — it, and also that he did not learn the rule, it 
phrase mine) at he did not learn (sic) to obey the rule.” (p. 512, italicized 
The ar, . i 
be da bere is false if by the italicized phrase above, Green means that 
be his Brien pa iile in the sense of learning that (which seems to me to 
(a rule) et or it is logically possible for someone either to know that 
that K but aia iio obey K or to know that K and obey K. If one did know 
hus it Se siete t obey it, then it is quite possible that he can learn to obey it. 
did not learn to PR that knowing a rule and obeying it implies that one 
OF course, the ss a the rule as Green asserts. 
earn the ates w hole argument may be tautological, for if Green means by 
Said no more al = the italicized phrase “learn to obey the rule,” then he has 
then he did han: if one knows a rule, obeys it, but did not learn to obey it, 
a aa an toabey ir 
Problem, = os ambiguity of the notion of learning Green presents 
farmed a sali nine raed between the active and verbal senses ot 
€ means lia r principle. (p. 514) By the active sense of learning a rule 
to), By the erial have learned to actually obey the rule in acting (learning 
: e Suggests fei sense, he means that we can state the rule (learning that). 
critical” Seni then rejects the possibility that there is a third sense, the 
With regard e (p. 514 ff.) which is the “capacity to make critical judgments 
ejecting ee ects of obedience to the rule. One reason offered by Green for 
€ rule in 1s “critical” sense as a separate sense is his argument that learning 
(p. 515) B the verbal sense must include learning 1t in the critical sense. 
ut if by the verbal sense he means learning that, then I would sug- 


Sest th 
: at k : 

One can learn and state a rule without being able to apply the rule 
to learn that K without 


« 


another 
having 


n an Baie 
en judgment, or to put it another way, 
Or ex, on 
She oy e ta as an experiment I have taught my d 
this ‘al t not to use a double negative in a sentence, an 
that, ty on demand to show that she has learned it in the sense of learning 
t she does not understand it and hence cannot make critical judg- 
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aughter the rule that 
d she can produce 


; arned 
ments with respect to it. Yet, T tö be > ee pdi es 
t not to use a doub < negative. no k , is: 
amaes cna learning which involves understanding a paai 
criminated and made basic to learning a rule, but as Green S rs a nee 
stands, learn that K (a rule) is not “in any case to have ole 
capacity to discriminate,” (P- 515) as this example aries ` ss 
My final substantive comment is directed at the s R AE FA 
which Green produces to indicate that one has learned to o bey a 
are: 
1. One must “acquire a disposition to 
(P- 509) 
2. “One [must] adopt the attitude th 
improper.” + 511) nn 
3- One sine hos the critical Capacity to discriminate [between correct and it 
correct applications of the rule].” (p. 515) must] 
4 One must “regard the rule as valid... as binding upon onself... [one 


á n 21) and [must] 
be loyal to, .., faithful to [the rule] or be committed to it” (p. 521) and [ 
allow [the rule] to work its w 


á ;i > rule].” 
act in a certain way [in accord with the ] 


š vii r at least 
at violations of the rule are incorrect or 


ay into the bowels of one’s being. 


» rml 
orld. He seems to say that only by firmly 


nae à ei ed with it does & 
believing in the righteousness of a rule and acting in accord with it 
rule obtain real existence, 


ste and 
Now it is this last cri » though it makes abundant idealistic on 
a limitation on the applicability of 
idea of having learned to obey a rule to a particular action. 
Let me illustra 


ew 
te my point by a counter example. Imagine Mr. Abel, a J 

in Hitler’s Germany, He learns a rul 
the star of Dayi 


times.” He also learns to obey the ru 


? ood 
» but perhaps not for the reasons Green would like to be g 


$ hich 
reasons, Be that as it may, and disregarding the value assumptions W.: 
might be inherent in Green’s articl 


of having learned to obey a rule i 


is not complete. This js not ac 
analysis, 
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Imu i 
st quickly tur P ; 
‘ne 7 ly turn now to a brief statement of my second type of comment 
is quite fei S Way an which Green talks about his ideas. Though Mr. Green 
xplici Face ata ` 
y htnerfng ine t in his introductory remarks regarding the difference between 
g human conduct by dine i 
dnd explaining the by means of citing a general law or generalization 
ciple of actio the same conduct by means of an agent giving a rule or prin- 
a ni re se > 
of terms whi i gi the reason for his conduct, I think it an unfortunate choice 
ich Is use initially disti ; b 
of explanation s d to initially distinguish between these different forms 
as “conformity to rule” and “obedience to rule.” (p. 508) 


Gen 
eral law: 
$, as] - z 

,as Mr. Green himself clearly and correctly states, are descriptive. 

” generally im- 
y 

“con- 
508), 


As 


And beine s 

Plies, seid iki are not prescriptive as the notion of “rule 

formity og nat Mr. Green recognizes this when he uses the terms 
a law of behavior’ and “obedience to a rule of action” (p. 

again talks of “this contrast between con- 

08) Furthermore, he seems to add 

“norm conform- 


Ut just 
formit a few sentences further he 
to rule z $ 
to the inet and obedience to rule.” (p. 5 
‘ nfusi , : iS Hatten og 
ion by speaking of a form of this distinction as 


ing” 

and “ 

and “norm obeying.” . A A R an” 
ying.” (p. 508) Again, the use of the word “norm con- 


Notes 
d prescripti ays : 
ption while it would seem that at least part of what he intends 
conduct which 


in this distincti 
is Mi anh 1 differentiate between a type of human 
certain appro i er without reference to the individual's concern with 
Vides as a thal iate prescriptions (behavior) and an explanation which pro- 
uses the Rests ior that conduct, some prescription (action). In fact, he 
(see P. 522) norm” in this conventional sense in the latter part of his paper. 

In 
that n e whose avowed aim seems to be to overcome 
Quite kee ge this basic distinction between behavior and 
i Green's ee ambiguity iot description and prescription 1 
nction. ce of “norm” and “rule” terminology to elabor: 


ambiguity, I find 
1 action seems 
s fostered by 
ti ate this dis- 
Mr. Green ought to be a bit more con- 
“behavior” and “action” once he has 
ke the differentiation intended. Wit- 


Ina sim; 

int g vein I would argue that 

Stipulated i, application of the terms 

NESS these at they will be used to ma 

“fail phrases: 

“in = conform their behavior to [ 

“Siam appraisal of behavior that v 

aadli oo behavior” (p- 515) a 
ng] a rule of action as a principle _.. without permitung it to 


4 ee one’s behavior.” (p- 520) ; ; 
Bees sipsi for consistent adoption of one s own terminology! 

d. Th , however, are merely technical points which could easily be cor- 

e broader substantive aspects demand more consideration than 


nb f : 
Y me here. I feel that Mr. Green has admirably carried the philosophi- 


Sis 


the correct principles]” (p. 513) 
jolates the rule” (p- 515) 


rect, e 
ive 
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cal discussion of learning rules of conduct beyond the boundaries already 
established by others. An explorer should not be 
in his map, but rather by the fruitfulness of his 
measured in terms of the vision of it with 
eler. In this respect, I find 


judged by the minor errors 
journey into the unknown 
which he provides the future mave 
Mr. Green’s article most helpful and stimulating. 


R. S. PETERS 
University of London Institute of Education 


ting the concept of “teaching” from other 

g.” I do not think, however, that Professor 

Green has made these distinctions at the right points or in the right way: 

raised most of the right questions but, apart 
ent of “learning that” and “learning to, 

» I think that he has usually given the wrong 

i marshalling some criticisms in a rather sabia 
on, I only want to raise doubts about the way in which Professor 

Green has done the į the importance of the job that he has tried 


or more widely to inc 
and performances, 


“ a ‘ at 
cept of behaviour” in such a way th 

: a 
ms of behaviour. F ake 


1See D, Hamlyn: “Behaviour” 
?See Carl G., Hempel: “Ration; 


in Philosophy, 1953. 
Philosophical Association. Vol. X: 


al Action” in Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
V. Oct. 1962, 
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it does not follow from this that no covering law type of explanation of actions 
1s possible. 
Mal eee is I think fundamentally mistaken in putting “habits” 
know, is e . basket, which He coments with “actions. Habit, I 
human ‘eases ner cloudy concept; but if we are talking about habits at the 
say extra is as I have argued elsewhere’, “habit” is a term which we use to 
iit ie te ings shout people's actions. we can: only call something a habit 
and the mere of thing that we could, in principle, have reasons for doing 
Would be oda things that, in principle, we could stop doing if we hie y 
Passivity su : to talk of a heart-beat or a nervous tic as a habit. Forms : 
A 3 as stomach-aches or feelings of pity or fear ate nak pipes y 
Sest that fe habits either. When we describe an action as a “habit” we ane 
do it arai reman iias done this very thing before and that he jita y 
ut Pick = Habit’ also carries with it the suggestion not only o as 
art of he the ability to carry out the action 1n yomon automatica ne = 
be done to habi eter n reducing most things =e re 
are ihr tig for then the mind is set mes to pay wo Š nr 
about peo ae novel, and worth-while. We must also. pe PE i see 
as ae pless habits from saying that things are done out of y w a 
Used to : implications. (See p. 63 of my article.) In brief ha it ‘i 
Pick ou talk of forms of “behavior” that are not actions; rather it an 
Acting t extra things about actions and only actions. A compulsive is su y 
8 on a rule; indeed he is acting too much on a rule. But are not his ac 


tions a case of “habit?” | 
= Maines Green's insistence on the connexion between action a ea: 
Using th ey he too narrow in another way, depending on how pr > al 

€ notion of “rule.” Certainly there 1s an internal connexion 


in concept of “action” and of “wanting.” “Wanting” as distinct canton 
See the grasp of means to an end. What is to count jA gt at 
to ore come up to some kind of standard, or be determinate seep 

unction as something that could be wanted.‘ But these requir ee 
tis s full-blooded thet professor Green's nonion aie ne he is 
en A ee pe See won ee ite ne If, on the 


€xhibj s = i 
iting an ; ion but is not acting in a $ 
e ct10: » 
motional rea Zi ks the window-pane to get at 


ing consists, to a large extent, i 


Moral Education: Reason and Habit” in Niblett, W. 


ee 
s (Bay h article on “The Paradox of 
” in Proc. Arist. Soc. 1962-3. 


‘See | Oral Education in a Changing Society. 


My article “Emotions and the Category of Passivity 
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i al ions to do with demarcating 
Even when one leaves aside these general questions to d 


‘action” and examines Professor Green's treatment of the Se 
cific notion of “obeying a rule” the language which he uses scems pres. apah 
too strong, and hence too misleading, to make the points that lanes 
establish. He argues that to accept a rule is to accept it as binding, or 
accept it as valid. He suggests that ther anes 
notion of “valid” and “binding.” “It is one thing to ask of any normative i : 
or principle what makes it valid or obligatory. It is a wholly different P 
to ask what constitutes accepting it as valid or obligatory. Validity is usua y 
regarded as a property of rules; but we wish to as — 
rules, but about the nature of a certain human act, viz, the act of accepung 
rules as valid.” (p. 520) The difference that he wants to stress, is that Berween 
understanding a rule from the outside and accepting it as binding. This = 
fair enough. But it only confuses issues to make this point by equating = 
notion of a rule being binding with its being valid. Children, in what piers 
calls the “transcendental” Stage, accept rules as binding all right; they accep 
their guiding function in regard to their own conduct. But it takes que ze 
time for them to develop the notion that rules can be valid or invalid. Taea 
is a property of rules, There is also a type of human act, which those apa 
of legislative functions can exhibit, namely accepting rules as valid. But et 
is a much more sophisticated business than merely accepting rules as binding: 
It is surely a mistake to build the notion of “validity” into the minimal notion 
of accepting a rule as a rule to guide one’s own conduct. When Professor 
Green goes on to use words like “loyalty” and “faithfulness” in relation R 
rules, as if this were the primary sphere of application for such concepts, ni 
treatment fairly shrieks with uplift about history, commitment and Gor 
knows what else! The point is surely that terms like “loyalty” and “faith 
have primary application in the context of attitudes to persons or to groups: 
(cf. Hobbes on the difference between “faith” and “knowledge”.) They are 
used derivatively when applied to the acceptance of rules, 


; ; $ si sii ica- 
The intention of Professor Green’s analysis is to draw out certain impl 
tions for education. He argues that the 


the concept of ‘ 


š i tween the 
e is no difference here between t 


-operty of 
k not about a property 


dogma that the aim of teachin 
dangerously misleading. The a 
but to transform behavior into 
bear not the slightes 
threats, etc. (P- 517) 


nd 

g is to change behavior is both patently false = 

’, 101, 

im of teaching is not to change people’s Sar 
action. Behavior may be changed by methods w 


t resemblance to teaching, e.g. lies, slander, group therapy: 


Ing as a way of “shaping” people’s behaviour towards 
orted by argument by methods which are morally 
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dubious. But why should there be just one aim of teaching? And why should 
this particular one be selected? The education of the emotions, for instance, 
18 a very important sphere of education to which teaching is surely relevant. 
i would be strange to regard the teacher's task in this sphere as that of trans- 
orming behaviour into action. Why all this stress on action? The teacher 
might be more interested in developing states of mind or forms of enjoy- 
ie not closely connected with action. Actually I think the teacher 
Profesor ee in developing types of activity which transcend 
Rigs warih z s rather Kantian concern with actions. But to elaborate this 
aie equire another article! ; 
to tue therefore, are all with Professor Green in his endeavours 
approach he Sonceprm confusions and moral dangers in the behaviourist 
pint Se th pris But, because I think that Profesor Green s s starting 
more acce € philosophy of mind is confused, I do not find his position much 
cceptable than that of the behaviourists whom he attacks. 


AMF 
a E. MCCLELLAN 
emple University 


It Was er 


i atilying to see Thomas Green's “Teaching, Acting, and Behaving” 
n the f S 


teeing ri i = a Its appearance marks an important step in 
which, Aen a from the language of psychology, a language 
istinctions tah 5 vta ity ror same purposes, does not admit certain crucial 
of teaching S Ae “kmg good sense abgutithe purposes and processes 
havior” pach ay }% the dreadful definition Teaching is changing be- 
hen our tead g e abandoned, bi that hie may distinguish those instances 
TOM the hen ee is directed tow ar d changing beliavior (e.g. in typing class) 
orm p ore frequent cbe in which, as Green puts it, we seek to “trans- 
ehavior into action.” (p- 517) 
bandoning psychology as a basis for explaining “action,” Green employs, 
>a Philosophical, linguistic analysis and, second,.an existential exposition 
tha conditions for human freedom. Concerning the former I wish to indi- 
_ ~ SOme reasons for believing that Green’s treatment represents more the 
he af an analysis than its se st nom ai ig the latter I will say 
since at it seems to rest on e pen 7 an rior and is, in any 
of — a to those who rejec wels-of-one’s being” theory 
mitment. (p. 522) 
Let us grant “that in some sense . . . there is a pair of contrasting concepts” 
“mbedded ambiguously in ordinary language, such that to expl 


first 


ain why a per- 
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son did something may be to produce either (a) a law-like wee eel 
rectly applied to the particular instance, or (b) the reasons, stile ea 
liefs of the agent himself. (p. 508) Some events, e.g. reflex behaviors, < T 
of only the first sort of explanation; it’s an open question whether sae’ Aa 
class of events admitting only the second. Green does not argue this giere ‘ 
he is willing to allow that all human events may be treated under the he ed 
of causal laws; his concern is only that it is possible to treat some of then 
otherwise; i.e., as instances of norm-regarding or rule-obcying action. sat 

Green’s formula for teaching—“transform behavior into en 
to teach rules, not only “by discipline and practice” (p. 516) but also ae i 
an “active understanding,” enabling the learner to obey the rules with fore 
sight and freedom as occasions demand. The 1 


, Jearner 
atter means that the leart 
must also be free not to obe 


y the rules. But can we say that a person = 
learned a rule unless, on the appropriate occasion, he obeys that rule? The 
strength of Green’s analysis lies precisely here, in his demonstration that it 1$ 
the critical sense which counts Most, not just what the learner does or Says 
on cue. (pp. 509-16) Close examination of Green’s f 
think, that he has escaped the ancient hang-up betwcen the verbal sense ni 
learning a rule (the learner can state it) and the active sense (the learner à 
behavior conforms to the rule). This hang-up itself may have originated 1 
our dependence on the language of behaviorism. 


But Green’s arguments stop just when one would expect them to begin 17 
earnest, We become a little uneasy when we see “rule,” “norm,” “criterion, 
“principle,” “law,” and “canon” used interchangeably; our uneasiness me 
creases when rules of grammar, chess, arithmetic, figure skating, scientific 
study, horse judging, traffic, etc. etc. are treated as equally, and in the ins 
sense, “rules of action.” Green convinces me that the attitude of reason? 
criticism is essential to them all; that is to say, in each case we would agree 
that a learner had, indeed, learned the rule as rule (not merely acquired @ 
habit or a sociological fact) if and only if the learner exhibited the ae 
of reasoned criticism when faced with instances—his own and others’-—° 
violations of the rule. But this is to be convinced of very little, merely that 
we can put a number of very different sorts of things under one label. The 


word “attitude” has lent itself to that kind of label usage quite often, €.g- by 
psychologists. 


i I 
argument will reveal, 


: ` ý Baia P -itical 

For example, if one is faced with a double negative in English, a cane a 
attitude is aroused. Suppose one is faced with “The latts were niss for gib 
in a context where on pects an English sentence. The latter is also a viola- 


e ex 
tion of a rule (that one should use English words in English sentences); but 
ttitu 


to say that the critical a 


de is aroused is immediately to recognize how 
differently the expression ‘ 


‘critical attitude” is being used in the two instances. 
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Or consider the person whose opening three moves in a chess game guarantee 
nis defeat by a well known defense. Now contrast the attitude toward that 
player with what one would feel toward a player who moves his knight seven 
pi salp iA Again, Greens says “It is the character of any rule that it 
milar action in similar cases. . . .” (p. 521) This, we may say, 18 a 
one for rules. Would we have the same attitude toward a teacher who inad- 
opaak ai dissimilar grades for similar performance that we would have 
ho flatly denied the rule which requires similar erades for similar 
performance? a 
wee sie that rules come not only in different kinds, i.e. apply 
different oe oi cuente mose judging, figure skating, etc.—but also in 
action dindi ae orders. Some rules are structural necessities of thought and 
elves T vhile lesser order rules are merely forms for conseyng good 
Sis ok P imig father analysis would reveal sharp differences ın the 
rules, derenan paa learn appropriate to different orders or prade of 
attitude” is c es concealed in Green s insistence that the property of critical 
That G, ommon to. learning all at them. 1! 
avoiding es : aon to this point can be seen in his strange method of 
seem that if i e regress toward which his VENS can be pushed. It would 
d as 2 oO rs r v 
urther rules governing when te i ar Te a ae ae p = 
The fnther rules would include t wb apply Me Taer DE tae 
not at dog shows.” nara I Ri : ne rule “Judge horses at horse shows, büt 
when and how oe sei eae ii w Shee need a further set of rules governing 
of judging horses i i bask u ai judging when and how to apply the rules 
gly innocuous itn e 5 t oe tin a avoid Gaa — iy Ce sem 
a rule is... the capacit tö Paie i sei A eee to ee 
“an apply.” He ie De Mor oak ee reno Sa 
re blll: icp red A a E aie i (a isingenuons move: 
junction. few readers will be amiliar with the rules for translating con- 
Point Fi THO alternations ana Misena in formal logic) to illustrate his 
ing en p 7 giveaway, however, is in the very odd-sounding expression “learn- 
to follow ow a rule. One learns a rule, sear follows a rule. But learning 
Sony “ a rule in Green's sense, in with we neenu acumen, and free- 
Kinet i a complex affair, gover ned by higher order rules which are struc- 
he whole enterprise of life. To follow Green’s example, learning 


1 
John R. Searl en 
ki * e presents a two-level distinction of orders of rules in his “ > 
ughe Jg” f ` x is “H 
meee from Is’.” The Philosophical Review, LXXIII (January 1964) pp. BS ES ctw’ 
. ey is valuable but not exhaustive. g amends: 
.,,” Editor’s note: DeMorgan’s theorems state: (1) “not (x or y)” i r 
n ” Rs $ S y)” is logica iv: 
(not x) and (not y)”; (2) “not (x and y)” is logically equivalent to “(not es ‘(58 >a o 
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how and when to translate, say, Xville High School's “Our Philosophy” pot 
standard logical form so that De Morgan’s theorems can be applied 1 es 
“just part of what is involved in learning . . . (or “learning to follow”) 
Morgan's theorems. The former involves a different order of rules. 

On further reflection one wonders whether the notion of “rule” is really 
adequate to the task of explicating all the different sorts of norms that guide 
human action. One can easily see why Green uses “rule” as the key term in 
his argument: First, the term “rule” has such neat paradigm cases in thg 
rules of games. Thus when Green wishes to distinguish between “knowing 
and “having learned,” he can easily find a case which will force us to grant 
that “knowing a rule” applies, viz, the case of playing a game according tO 
the rules; it is a paradigm case. (This is not to say that I approve the use 
Green makes of his example. If I were forced to explain the phenomenon 
of a “child of ten months who... begins to play chess like a master,” (p- 512) 


I think I might prefer to say that his learning was miraculous, not that his 
knowledge of the rules of chess was innate. But I 
really demonstrated a master 


clucked approvingly at his op 


don’t know: if the child 
’s knowledge, on Green's analysis, ie. if he 
ponent’s coup and grunted critically at an in- 
consistency in his own play, in sum, if he showed the critical attitude of an 
expert, then I simply don't know what I would say. But the fact that Green 
can name an imaginary event “a child of ten months... begins to play chess 
like a master” doesn’t prove anything; especially it doesn’t prove the logical 
independence of “knows the rules of the game” from “has learned the rules of 
the game.” But the point is in irrelevant to Green’s main thesis in any event-) 

Second, taking the notion of “rules” as central to his analysis gives Green 
an opportunity to emphasize his predilection for the “norm creating” aspect 
of human action. For surely the rules of games are human creations. Men 
choose to play or not to play, and loyalty to the rules, which in all games 
are essentially arbitrary, is the sine qua non of “playing the game.” But 


whether the game is an adequate paradigm for “norm-directed” action in 
general is quite another question. I 
among other things, 
bridge. Thus moral c 
of cognitive thought than emotional loyalty, more of the head than the 
“bowels.”2 The poi 


otion of “rule,” the paradigm 
» will serve when we turn to the analysis 


* Foran over-emphasis in the other dir 
cognitive affair in S. T. Kimball and J. 


ection, see the analysis of “commitment” as a purely 
York, 1962) Part II. 


E. McClellan: Education and the New America (New 
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of teaching and learning moral principles, legal codes, the laws of logic, sci- 
entific procedures, and esthetic preferences. ; . 

The existential problems of teaching and learning norms, especially ps our 
age of change and conflict, demand that we at least make a stab at clarifying 
these various orders of norms. Whether he likes it or not, that is the program 
to which Green's article commits him. (Note the non-gut sense of “commit- 
ment.’’) 


THOMAS F. GREEN 
Syracuse University 


It will be helpful to place my comments in some perspective. It seems to a 
that the fundamental philosophical problem of teaching, if not of education 
itself, is to understand the relation between thinking and acting. I believe 
also that the respects in which this relation is most relevant to teaching are 
displayed more clearly in some things men do than in others. Some things 
men do are done out of “blind” habit, emotion, impulse, or as a consequence 
GE Conditioning. In education, or at least in teaching, we are not concerned 
Simply to shape behavior, but to shape it in accordance with certain principles 
Or rules of action; and not simply so that it accords with such principles or 
rules of action, but so that it expresses obedience to them. In short, I believe 
ing Se norm-regarding behavior that the relation between thinking and or 
teaching. nt clearly displayed and is most clearly related to the condunt o 
wile sh Tan is a thinker and an actor. What is important is not simply tae 
sonal € does can be molded and shaped, but that it can be rule-governed; 
teaso mply that it can be explained but that it can be undertaken for some 

welts What is important is not simply that he behaves but that he acts, i.e., 

18 behavior can be norm-regarding. There is a sense of “conduct” in which 
a newly born infant can be said to behave well, but cannot be said to have 
Sood conduct or to conduct himself well. This difference of emphasis is what 
I have in mind by marking a contrast between acting and behaving. 

Such a view does not imply that teaching or education is concerned only 
with the creation of norm-regarding behavior. Neither does it mean that 
every thing a man does should be norm-regarding or that there is no middle 
8round between norm-regarding behavior and impulsive or blindly habitual 
behavior and the like. Nor does it mean that men should never act out of 
impulse, habit, strong emotion or sentiments of affection and preference. 
It means simply that we cannot hope to attain any solid underst 


. z 4 anding of 
teaching or of education without coming to grips with the relatio 


n between 
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thinking and acting as it is displayed in rule-guided behavior, ae 
that we must come to grips with this matter in a way rather a a seen 
methods and language of psychology and sociology in order to ae 
The general problem, therefore, is to understand the relation berw ne ine 
ing and acting. The particular problem is to understand the relation ic nee 
behavior on the one hand, and the rule, principle, policy or maxim x nit 
guides it or governs it. What do we mean in this context by “guide” an 
“govern?” What is it that renders behavior norm-regarding? 


rofessors Mc- 
With this preliminary, I shall comment on the remarks of Professors 

Clellan, Soltis and Peters in what appears to me the 
importance. Peters objects to cert 


aid in my paper. My intention 
is behavior. The fact is, nee 
s not its feature as rule-guided 
o can be regarded as behavior 
fact I admitted prior to Me 
ing about rule-guided actions 
character as being “governed” 
emarcate the concept of action, 

certain convention concerning 
ing.” (p. 509) There is saan 
tm-obeying and behavior orm 
contrasting concepts are either 


5 4 4 : t 
exhaustive or mutually exclusive, McClellan saw this clearly; Peters did no 


persuasive would require mor 
2 conventions in philosophica 
n to the perspicacity of one’s reader. 

Professor Peters also Objects to the view that habits are to be viewed as 
“behavior” and therefore opposed to “action.” I hold to no such view in the 
Sweeping sense in which Peters puts it. I made explicit reference to “habits 
of obedience” as ins 

says, “we can onl. 


in proportio 


: i s » reflexes, stomach-aches and the 
like, for which one could inciple havea teason. 7 would agree and 
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add, however, that though a habit is always the sort of thing for which, in 
this sense, I could have a reason, it is, in another sense, the sort of thing for 
which I could not have a reason. A habit is often the sort of thing that one 
discovers eyen with astonishment, that he has. For example, on hearing a 
recording of one’s own voice, one may be amazed to discover that he has the 
habit of slurring certain sounds. Now slurring speech is the sort of thing for 
Which one could have a reason. But some kinds of reasons, if offered, eg-, 
“Twas trying to mimic Caldwell,” would count against our saying the slurring 
Speech was habitual. But if it turned out that he has no reasons, can give none, 
and always or nearly always speaks thus, then that would tend to confirm 
that his slurring speech is habitual. It makes sense to ask what may be a per- 
Son's reasons for slurring certain sounds in speaking. But it does not make 
Sense to g0 on asking for reasons after it is determined that he has none. 

It seems to me that most commonly a person will be able to give reasons 
for a certain habit of his when he is concerned to explicate or communicate, 
aS a teacher might, the guiding principles in his practice of a certain skill or 
ofa certain activity. For example, a good athlete may do many things by habit 
of Which he is not even aware. But when these habits are called to his atten- 
tion, he may give reasons for what he does in terms of the standards of per- 
formance in the sport in question. This would then be the kind of habit 
Which I called a “habit of obedience,” i.e., it is rule-euided. If he cannot give 
Such reasons, then he might well say “It is just a habit,” by which he would 
be Understood to mean that there isn’t any reason, and that therefore, no 
reason can be given. In one sense a habit is the sort of thing for which, in 
Principle, a reason can be given. In another sense, it is the sort of thing for 
Which one cannot give a reason and for which it does not make sense to ask 

Or a reason. It was in this latter sense that I spoke of mere habits as con- 
trasteq with rule-guided behavior or habits of obedience. It is in this latter 
sense that habits are norm-conforming and thus fall into the category of 
behavior according to the convention I adopted. 

There are other remarks of Professor Peters to which the limitations of 
Space will not allow comment. He says that my discussion procedes from a 
“confused” philosophy of mind. I am quite willing to admit that I am con- 
fused on many points. Anything less in a philosopher would itself be a mark 
of confusion. But my confusion is not nearly as great as a confused reading 
makes it appear. : 

Professor Soltis has produced some interesting and ingenious arguments 
Which go to the heart of the distinctions I was concerned to draw. My com- 
Ments can best begin with his example of his daughter learning a rule— 
Supposedly in what I called the verbal sense—Wwithout learning it in the criti- 
cal sense. His contention is that he has taught his daughter so that she has 
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or 


learned that one ought not to use a double neg 


Fis Ati t 
ative, although she “canno 


make critical judgments with respect to [this rule].”’ 

Soltis is confused as to what he has taught his d 
learned. She has not learned that one ought to 
has learned to ‘ 


aughter and what she has 
avoid a double negative. She 
‘produce the rule on demand,” and that is, in fact, ths bey 
Soltis describes it. His example does not demonstrate the point he wishes 
make. He has confused learning that with learning to. ; , 
His mistake is instructive, however. The distinction between “learning cl 
and “learning that” has application in two different contexts. In the firs 


” 2 ant bey 
place, it applies to the relation betwen learning a rule and learning to obey 
it; but, in the second place, it applies in the an 


a rule” quite apart from the relation betw 
to obey it, On the one hand we must disti 
ought to avoid a double negative and lea 


alysis of the phrase “learning 
een learning a rule and learning 
nguish between learning that = 
rning to avoid one. On the other 
ng to repeat on demand the “i 
, and learning that one should avoid 
g that has no plausibility except in 
nt has to do with the second. 

to state a rule K, as a sufficient gor 
ning that K. He says, “ ‘Learning that’ as 
philosophers since Ryle has been 
Toposition or statement w 


. ; ‘ e 
S capacity to repeat the Statement on demand.” Soltis may b 
correct in saying that this is the sense of “learni 


ng that” which has been “dom- 
inantly used by analytic philosophers.” But the phrase “normally evidenced 
by” is important. It may be that “learning that” is normally evidenced by the 
ent on demand,” but Soltis takes this 
n for saying someone has learned that. 


ply mistaken. It remains a mistake even though it may 
be “dominantly” held by analytic philosophers, 


Attend now to Soltis’ first point. I 
ing, as follows: “If someon 
he must have learned the 


generally treated by 
acquisition of some Pp 
the learner 


taken to mean the 
Sah : y 
hich is normally evidenced by 


“learner's capacity to repeat the statem 
to be sufficient evidence or the criterio 
On this point he is sim 


— 


a 
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can say, in one sense, he has learned that one should avoid double negatives, 
although, in another sense, he has not learned the rule that one should avoid 
double negatives. But on the other hand, we can say he has learned the rule, 
although he does not know the rule he has learned. We may even say he is 
in a position to formulate the rule he has learned. 

These seem to me rather odd conclusions. I do not know what is the cor- 
rect analysis at this point. But it seems to me undeniable that there is a pow- 
erful pattern of thought leading to the view that if someone has learned to 
obey a certain rule, then in some sense he has learned the rule. 

I think Soltis has failed to see the power of this chain of thinking for two 
reasons, In the first place, he has failed to appreciate all that is involved in 
the phrase “learned to obey” as opposed to “learned to conform.” But more 
™Mportantly, he has taken the distinction between “learning that” and “learn- 
mg to” to be strictly isomorphic with the distinction between the verbal and 
oo of having learned a rule. It seems to me now, however, that Soltis 
Seine, Sri me to consider a genuine case of learning that in the cage 
Slams is suggests that there may be both an active and a verbal oe o 
« ing that” in which case the distinction between “learning that” and 
Been to” is not strictly parallel to the distinction between the active and 
t what i miem of learning a rule, This seems to me peculiar; it runs counter 

Soltis ay expect. If it is so, I do net understand miiy it is so. 
someone both s anotis argument of mine. I argued “If we are to say of 
dialo iiae] t p $ knows a certain rule on the grounds that he obeys it, 
tö obey en 4 =. leain He rule, it would follow that he did not learn 
a certain lis : he he is fallacious. Suppose someone si SR 
might sayi “a a ure medical diagnosis. In one sense of “learn” we 

edid not ome on hier rules a — E are involved. In another sense, 
on the ir ar ae them. W e may say that he knows the rules 
thitine ó e obeys them, that he did not learn them, but invented 
vi may be the case that he had to learn to obey them—non sequitur. 
sine thay T Toae ati Bapatean often cn 
and 
sé a Consequently I am left with the “unanalyzed notion of ‘critical attitude’ 
2e mark of having learned (or learned to follow) a rule and that, in turn, 

as left me] with nothing but a gut theory of commitment and loyalty.” 

A more complete analysis than I have given would recognize differences 
ctween rules, maxims, principles, policies, customs, mores, the defining fea- 
tures of Practices, rules of thumb in the exercise of skills, and so on, I ae not 
Unaware of these distinctions. But the problem is whether in the logical fea- 
tures of these distinctions there is included a different relation between rule- 
80verned behavior and the rules which govern. There are distinctions be- 
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tween rules, mores, maxims, policies and so forth. But the distinctions are 
not usually made at this point. ssi orcas ate 
McClellan says, “I suspect that further analysis would reved s ‘ l ee 
ferences in the sense of ‘teach’ and ‘learn’ appropriate to different a € ei 
grades of rules. . . .” I am convinced that he is correct in some respects, sa 
not in others. Consider the principle (as opposed to rule) that rules of per 
require similar action in similar cases. This is one of those principles . i sh 
according to McClellan, have to do with the “‘structural necessities of tho g A 
and action itself” and which therefore, are of a “higher order.” E Saag 
this principle is a part of the “structural necessity” of norm-regarding > 
havior, he means it is expressed in all norm-regarding behavior whatsoeve 
because without it no behavior can be norm-regarding whatsoever. In what 
sense then, does this mean that it is a rule of a higher order? It is not veal 
thing one has to learn either in addition to learning rules of a lower order i 
in order to learn rules of a lower order. It is “structually necessary” on M 
because it is part of what is learned in learning any rule. In this sense, it 1$ 
not a rule of action at all, but a statement of the conditions necessary foF 
there to be any rules of action and any rule-governed actions. Accordingly» 
it may be obvious to McClellan, but it is by no means obvious to me that this 
principle is learned in a different sense of “learn” or t 


sense of “taught.” It is clear, however, that th 
norm-regarding b 


aught in a different 
ees eer or o 
is kind of principle is related t! 


Pige : À ims 
ehavior in a way different from particular rules, maxims, 
policies and so forth. It should be clear from these re 


leave the notion of “critical attitude” unanalyzed. Part of its analysis consists 
in elucidating just the principle I have been discussing. n 
I must add one final comment on the closing section of the paper with ad 
allusions to commitment and loyalty. It is an unduly stern and moralistic 
imarily with obedience to rule- 
he status quo, a deadening kind 
thinking and acting is displayed 
of standards and rules of action aS 
ut what can it mean to speak of the 
which already exist”? I was concerned to hold 
ome practical social consequences, not in some 
pie-in-the-sky sort of way, but only to the extent that they are made concrete 
in what men do. In the 


. i e 
first sections of the paper I was concerned with th! 
sense in which rules can be said to govern behavior 


marks that I did not 


view which sees education as concerned pr 
It seems to imply a stultifying devotion to t 
of conservatism. Yet the relation between 
as much in rebellion and in the invention 


in obedience to those that already exist. B 
standards and rules of action “ 
that rules of action exist with s 


; in the last section Í 
e sense in which actions themselves create the rules 
that govern. The term “norm-regarding” was carefully selected for its ambi- 
guity precisely to express these different a: 


By “norm-regarding” one may mean eith 
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I was not, as McClellan suggests, concerned with giving an existentialist 
€xposition of human freedom any more than I was concerned with giving an 
exposition of the conditions for human slavery. Freedom exists just to the 
extent that there are institutions of freedom among men, or men, who lacking 
a institutions, rebel against what they have and in this way bring it into 
existence, I sce no point in speaking of justice apart from the institutions of 
Justice and the acts of men whereby the principles of justice are made con- 
crete. It seems to me, beyond any doubt, that the law of God, as a humane 
and reasonable religious man might view it, is a mere curiosity in the world 
epi to the extent that people take it seriously; and it is this, quite apart 

tom its truth, its validity or its authority which makes it a thing of conse- 

ence in the lives of men. In that sense, even the law of God, as law, is created 
= ale their actions as norm-regarding. It seems to me that the same 
regardin id of the myriad of other contexts to which I alluded in which norm- 

8 behavior is recognized. 

Tr ierta this context that I spoke of accepting rules or principles as valid 
will die È R makes them valid or binding. I do not know whether men 
have déd : ee truth; I am not sure anyone ought to; but I do know some 
T what they believed to be true, and that fact is of immeasurable 
In creating the standards of conduct and practice and the images 


OF life s S 

e Which we know. I did not, therefore, suggest as Soltis thought, that 
cepting a rule 

One h 


for tl 


of action as binding is part of the criterion for saying some- 
as learned to obey a rule. I said instead that it was a necessary condition 
eit AR related practice to have any “worldly existence.” The point 
mitment se: ae beyond question and properly expressed. mi tentis of com- 
Seika: oyalty. By epeaking of the reality of rules oi action in this sense 
Meaning ; o the concepts ek fidelity and loyalty” have treir primary 
tom } S ai this context. On this point, again, Professor Peters is very far 
utting the mark. 

he sense in which McClellan speaks of commitment is the sense in which, 
one accepts the premises of a valid argument, he is committed to accepting 

$ conclusion. In this logical, “non-gut” sense of “commitment,” I am com- 
mitted to precious little. This is a sense of “commitment” in which my point 
could not be made. But neither is it the sense in which McClellan himself 
as written about commitment in Education and the New America. The 

Sense in which I did mean it cannot be made clear in the space available. 

Suffice it to say that I find McClellan's “other view” the most sensible I know 

of, and not at all incompatible with my own intentions. 
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The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be aadresse tat 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 73 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Letters from readers 


will be published, or printed in part, 
at the Editors’ discretion. 


INDIAN WRITING IN ENGLISH 


To the Editor; 

I was very interested to read the in- 
formed and balanced article on “Indian 
Writing in English” by P. Lal (HER, 
Spring, 1964). Few readers, who are at 
all acquainted with the contemporary 
trends in this field, would have reason 
to quarrel with his main conclusion that 
Indian writing in English had come of 
age and that there are in it ample signs 
of mature responses which are truthful 
and significant. No longer could the 


Indi amn it 
it with 


To the Editors 


Indian languages. An intelligent F 
sponse, based on understanding by 
sympathy, has long been conspicuous y 
its absence. The times are fast chang 
ing, however. 3 
It is not surprising that Mr. Lal, 4 
A 3 devoted the 
practising poet himself, has í iañ 
best part of his article to a — 
of the contemporary poets, a ‘as 
works he happens to know rather € “a 
ly. I, for one, would wish that for Pis 
ing a comprehensive picture of the mnie 
ject, though in miniature, a referen 
had been made to other branches z 
writing like the short story and rat 
fiction, biography and autobiograp "g 
the personal essay, belles lettres ie) 
literary criticism. The AutobiograP 
of an Unknown Indian by Nirad mm 
Chaudhuri, published over a oon 
ago, ranks next only to Nehru’s ee. 
biography (and The Discovery of ary 
dia) in its depth and sweep as a litera s 
masterpiece. Its unorthodox appro?! 
to some of the generally accepted values 


of life might irk the conventional read” 
er, 


but none can deny the compelling 


nl 


originality and refreshing candour of 
the non-conformist mind at work be- 
hind the magnum opus. A few biogra- 
phies (eg, B. R. Nanda's work on the 
Nehrus) have been appearing in the 
English language, which mark a clear 
departure from the hagiography so 
familiar too in the stories of the lives of 
Indians, great and not so great. Among 
Works of fiction, mention was made of 
Raja Raso’s The Serpent and the 
Rope, which is a novel of major signifi- 
tee i attempt to grapple with the 
$ derables of the Indian tradition. 
Pant gene, urbane satire of Ruth 
San, habvala (in her engaging pre- 
enh eine with the social life in Delhi) 
i salty wit and sharp insight of 
OF the ma aikanaa (inner depiction 
tion, “Tee ae N est encounter) draw atten- 
essayist is at least one considerable 
lanam the South, Mr. N. Raghuna- 
('Vighneswara’ of Sotto Voce) who 


shou] 

uta be better known inside this 
Ty and abroad a a 

Satirist » as a stylist and 


outlook o: spite of his tradition-bound 
ie oe the problems of modern life. 
excelle Xt stories of Manjeri S. Isvaran 
Vignettes, in form and content) and the 
ispens on K. sS. Venkataramani are in- 
ie a in a literary pilgrimage to 
Work in o£ India. The substantial 
Iyengar criticism of Dr. K. R. Srinivasa 
ing in om historian of Indian writ- 
mented nglish) is being ably supple- 
l by the monographs on individ- 
Writers by Professors C. D. Narasi- 
aah and P. E. Dustoor, among 
tides? besides reviews and critical ar- 
Scien Jn the periodical press by con- 
En tious students of Indian writing in 
Blish, 
and = high time that the serious reader 
elses the literary critic, at home and 
Pi Shed his prejudice against In- 
Writing in English. . . . 

D. ANJANEYULU 
Madras, India 
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A COMPUTER-MEASUREMENT 
SYSTEM FOR GUIDANCE 


To the Editors: 
William W. Cooley (HER, Fall, 1964) 
will find little disagreement with the 
suggestion to use computers for the pur- 
pose of compiling and storing informa- 
tion about students in order to relieve 
counselors from such clerical tasks. But 
what a revolting thought that personal 
decisions of students will be made on 
the basis of types of plans and kinds of 
people simply because some statistic in- 
dicates a general likelihood that they 
should behave in the suggested fashion. 

It is painful to think how fast and 
quietly the forces of education, busi- 
ness, and government are easing into 
an extermination of the uniqueness of 
personal judgment and other inner 
forces of man which appear to make 
him human in reaching a choice. More 
and more the machines are making de- 
cisions for more and more Americans 
because it is more economical, consumes 
less time, handles larger numbers, and 
makes far fewer errors than man. ... 
But are we creating a state where only 
the elite and machines will be permit- 
ted to make proper choices? If so, why 
bother with guidance counselors in the 
first place? Certainly, it should be far 
more efficient to program all informa- 
tion about a student into a computer, 
then build-in a punch-it-yourself key in 
order for the student to obtain answers 
about himself each Friday. . . . The 
week-end should provide enough time 
for parents to punch this data into their 
home-computer to obtain the desired 
answer. Oh, but wait, we need to build 
a teit to get parents’ norms to see what 
kind of answers are being accepted 
these days by such Parents—and now 
we are prepared to run multi-correla- 
tions to Compound the idiocy, 

+++ T hope the majority of people in 
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Guidance never becomes so preoccu- 
pied with measurement that they per- 
mit a Statistical estimation to dominate 
or obscure the essence of the human 
personality in counseling. Most stu- 
dents are being overwhelmed daily with 
the notions of “best answers,” “facts,” 
“the book says,” and other forms of 
conformity in the clasroom; therefore, 
would it not be expedient to reserve 
one place in the school where the stu- 
dent is allowed to behave in a be-your- 
self manner? 
The approaching Brave New World 
frightens me. Please, you all, HELP! 
PAUL M. SMITH, JR, 
North Carolina College at Durham 


SECOND THOUGHTS on 


Concepts, 
Curiosity AND Discov 


ERY 
To the Editors: 
Dr. Friedlander’s thoughts on conce 
curiosity, and discovery in teaching and 
learning (HER, Winter, 1965) strike 
me as being extremely sensible. Having 
already typed Dr, Friedlander as an ex. 
perimental and not an educational psy- 
chologist, I was particularly apprecia- 
tive of his final comments which en- 
dorse an often quoted position of the 
modern educational psychologist (who 
is often found doing the work of an 
“instructional engineer”). That posi- 
tion is that TV, programed texts, and 
other devices do not replace the teach- 
er, they emancipate him. Even an in- 
structional engineer could not have 
pointed out so clearly and convincingly 
that the teacher has a unique role to 
play in instruction beyond that of the 
“information dispenser.” 

However, after reading Dr. Fried- 
lander’s article I had difficulty 


trying 
to reconstruct from his comments ex- 
actly what the unique role of the teach- 


er should be. The teacher’s role has al- 


pts, 
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ways been to guide the learner, caer 
the instructional engineer is devisi Ks 
man-machine systems which aa 
pand the teacher's capacity for ae : 
the learner. Is the unique role o as 
teacher to be defined simply in tean 
of that which a machine cannot dg: ve 
One answer to my question, I heims 
is suggested in another thought Jat 
Friedlander expressed. He spar we 
learning “major conceptual yahe =A 
may require prolonged preparator jen 
periences which for the — A 
appear isolated and meaningles r 
which often may be learned in a p a 
mechanical way. I interpreted his oat 
ment to mean that een ee the 
learning seldom take into pooner 
extremely elaborate preparations akes 
the classroom instructor piai n 
over long periods of time ent axe 
years, not days and weeks) i signif 
pecting the learner to arrive ak or to 
cant insights and soa niques 
be able to employ effective te a pr. 
of problem solving and sieges =? for 
Friedlander appears to be argui ce 0 
a re-examination of the sapon is on 
learning rudimentary facts and n cane 
the grounds that such incidental ment 
ing is prerequisite to the neg’ 
of more complex intellectual ning: 
There is yet another stage in lea Be 
which Profesor David Hawkins pi the 
University of Colorado refers to “reaps 
“harvesting” stage. The learner ening 
the harvest of his preliminary lea ning 
experience when previously ae 
less learnings are reorganized an se 
tured in meaningful arrangements; i 
when the learner becomes self-crit! dy 
and capable of pursuing a line of stu $ 
independently and creatively. periak 
the unique role of the teacher is to he pP 
the learner reap the harvest of his pr 
paratory experiences, If the instruction- 


al engineer can analyze the comple* 
intellectual skills about which Dr- 


a 


Friedlander wrote, identify the compo- 
i Senitigs and experiences, and 

ystematically “engineer” the in- 
Structional systems and materials so as 
ie *eliene the classroom teacher as much 
eee during the preparatory 
| 86, perhaps the unique role of the 


instr R ; 
uctor educational “harvester” 


will be : 
come increasingly re appar 
ent. cre asingly more appar- 
The effec: 
tory a effective study of the prepara- 
age for conceptual learning may 


Yequir 
etedi : 
techniques of observation which 


will bri 

r T eK 

ne pr ing the scientist together with 
actitioner į 2 ee 

tion ner in the ongoing instruc- 


Satai of the school classroom. 
Search tech n of somewhat different re- 
Mean ie eo does not necessarily 
ored epoxies >andonment of time-hon- 

quai Antal designs and methods 
a ave “alysis: These ame 
Which mala the foundation upon 
S based, R; “ed educational technology 
ent day a ter, it may mean that pres- 
will Need t lool practices and policies 
adaptive “2 be made more flexible and 
and Basen, eXperimental constraints, 

et the “hs instructors may need to 
alfway A oe scientist at least 
NBuage = oe to translate the 
iora] termis T pedagogue into behav- 
Such Si < At is almost inevitable that 
"searcher pr cnement of teacher and 
atic stud Will lead to a more system- 

de pone = long-range objectives to 

ing will at even curriculum plan- 
Ence, ecome an engineering sci- 


Th the final analysis, it may well be 
learners the harvesting period 
Dotnesd differences will be 52" pror 
fine, l that effective prescription of 
will Wey sequences and materials 

e difficult, if not impossible; and 
2 Ta teacher will be required, as 
` “riedlander suggests, to sense the 
Udent’s changing needs and to guide 
Um “through the trials and dependen- 


St 
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cies that inevitably accompany the un- 

certainties of attaining intellectual ma- 
turity.” 

BERT Y. KERSH 

Teaching Research Division, 

Oregon State System 

of Higher Education 


ADMINISTRATOR, ADVOCATE, 
OR THERAPIST? 


To the Editors: 
After sipping the heady brew of the 
Harvard Educational Review's Special 
Guidance Issue (HER, Fall, 1962) late 
into the night, try Professor Lortie’s 
paper, “Administrator, Advocate, or 
Therapist?” (HER, Winter, 1965) to 
sober up the next morning. Lortie has 
discussed three alternative routes by 
which the occupation of school coun- 
seling might become professionalized. 
Irrespective of whether counseling is 
already a profession, about to become 
one, or never will, one of his points 
should be salient in the minds of those 
engaged in the practice of guidance and 
in the operation of schools: guidance 
activities, directly concerned with the 
inner life and psychological develop- 
ment of children, have important im- 
plications for the distribution of labor 
and power within schools and for the 
relationship between schools and sur- 
rounding social institutions, such as the 
family, labor market, institutions of 
higher learning, and so forth. The 
point seems obvious enough, but one 
must look mighty hard to find any pene- 
trating discussion of the non-psycho- 
logical implications of this work whose 
technology is primarily and justifiably 
psychological. Lortie’s raising of these 
issues is an important contribution. 
When a writer has explicitly limited 
the scope of a paper to include only 
certain problems, there is a question of 
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whether it is fair game to criticize be- 
cause problems of interest to the com- 
mentator have been left out. I offer 
the following remarks, therefore, in the 
spirit of advancing the argument. 

In regard to the process of profes- 
sionalization: I have no quarrel with 
the importance that Lortie attributes 
to the definition of core skills, (P- 4) 
control over admission, preparation for 
practice, and compliance with stand- 
ards of conduct. (p. 5)' One problem 
in the professionalization of any occu- 
pation is whether its members can gain 
sufficient independence from interested 
parties so that they can define their 
own jurisdiction and maintain their 
own occupational standards of what 
constitutes good practice. If in the prac- 
tice of guidance the counselor and the 
student comprise the basic working 
unit, teachers, school administrators, 
and parents will have important stakes 
in the proceedings,? 

If these interested parties raise ques- 
tions about the desirability of guidance 
services or about the premises govern- 
ing the practice of counseling and have 
the power to make their judgments 
stick, then the prospects for profession- 
alizing the occupation do not appear 
overly optimistic. Unlike medicine, law, 
and architecture, occupations in which 
the activities of solo practitioners were 
professionalized, school counseling de- 
veloped in an organizational setting 
where the premises of teachers and ad- 


ministrators had temporal priority. The 
problem for counseling is to carve a 
niche out of an existing edifice, not to 


* Lortie mentio: 
fessionalization, ( 
his argument is 
here. 

2In some communities, 
been considered one of the so-called educa- 
tional frills; hence, vulnerable to political 
attack, and a target of budget-choppers, 


ns other aspects of pro- 
P- 4) but the main line of 
based on the four listed 


guidance has 
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protect an existing tradition of mai 
ualistic practice. In this sense, the po : 
tion of counselors is analogous to that ee 
nurses and pharmacists—skilled as they 
are—who act at the behest of physicians, 
and to that of teachers who act to a ne 
siderable extent at the behest of econ 
administrators. Not surprisingly, oe 
have been problems of professionaliza 
tion in the occupations oE oe 
pharmacy, and teaching. Thus, ka 
though the problem of defining € al 
skills is crucial, gaining a ne 
autonomy is equally so, and ee 
more difficult to acomplish in the cas 
of guidance. ati 
Lortie is not completely clear a ae 
whether counselors must choose yi 
one of the three activities if they on 
to become professionalized, or if s0 ie 
combination of the three, as pen E 
they are clearly defined, can n 
the core. Of the three, however, "rhe 
cacy appears the least tenable. a 
dangers of crushing children in the a 
reaucratic gears of the school are aut 
enough; if the counselor can supp h 
their case, so much the better ee 
as advocate, the counselor appen sft 
me more as attorney for the plain 
than for the defendant [p 14): ifs 
professionalize the counselor's job, “ie 
ever, around the task of advocacy o 
make this the core of his work—lo0k t 
me like the road to chaos. What ‘ aii 
he do when the defense of two nine 
with distinct problems requires a 
dictory administrative salations nan 
cacy might better be construe¢ 2 in 
weapon to be used with great ond /OF 
the service of administrative an4 de- 
therapeutic objectives as the case e 
mands. Should it become the cent" 


3 u 
task of guidance, the counselor WO 


3 at 
indeed require protection (p. 11) pr 
so would the school. 


ROBERT DREEBEN 
Harvard Universit) 


m 


To the Editors: 
The clear analysis of counseling func- 
tons in Professor Lortie’s article is 
challenging, and should prove helpful 
to counselors in examining their work 
roles and their objectives. It resembles 
a Important respects the analyses made 
Y others who have looked at the work 
ha teas it sharpens the issues 
yt = w generally been true, and 
aa ne al of making things seem 
ca ds ian er, and more conflicting 
y may in fact be. 


On the first point, the extent of 
agreement 


À : among observers of the coun- 
Sclor's fun 


ago Le. cuan? more than thirty years 
aa onard Koos and Grayson Ke- 
Bae He a book on Guidar in Sec- 
1932), ‘a Sao (New York: Macmillan. 
s ae cntified the distributive and 
Justive functions of the counse- 


Or, 
Se former resembling Professor 
thie €s administrative and the latter 


ie oot and therapy functions. 
the fies eae, Robert Mathewson, in 
°Y and Py, edition of his Guidance Poli- 
ow, ; nd (New York: Harper and 
i dire 2) has identified three roles, 
velopment the adjustive, and the de~ 
of counselo, as characterizing the work 
3 ‘he oe and the emphases visible 
ance, Meme of specialists in guid- 
essor beriak oe thus recognizes Pro- 
Peutic f ies administrative and ther- 
TOle one oles, considers the advocacy 
tually i which guidance itself has ac- 
times ha Sees (although it may at 
not dey payen by counselors who have 
Toles) “oped a clear concept of their 
Ju “ate identifies another and, in his 
Ja ot Most important role, that of 
ne aE development. i 
ieve Qi opmental function ass I be- 
> “istinctive, although it might al- 
peng, aeived as consisting of a ther- 
Sn porns to the directive or, as 
tive f Lortie calls it, the administra- 
unction. In this formulation, the 
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counselor's function is to help the stu- 
dent to understand himself and his 
environment, and to use available re- 
sources for optimal development. The 
synthetic role, I would suggest, is more 
valid than are the purer roles identified 
in Professor Lortie’s paper, just as water 
is a more valid drink for man than is 
either of its components. The fact that 
water can be broken down into hydro- 
gen and oxygen does not mean that we 
should always, when thirsty, decide 
which of the two we need and insist on 
being served one of them in its pure 
form. 

Hercin lies, I believe, the serious 
danger of the sociological analysis of 
functions: the fact that they can be 
identified, even the fact that they are 
sometimes incompatible, does not nec- 
essarily lead to the conclusion that they 
should be separated. Mothers comfort, 
direct, and discipline, but society has 
tended to settle for one multifunction- 
ing mother rather than for several spe- 
cial-function mothers for a given child! 

As Professor Lortie points out, there 
are serious risks in the process of pro- 
fessionalization. Decisions concerning 
functions, as well as decisions concern- 
ing training, can be made too ez rly or 
too late, with too few data, or on the 
basis of apparent logic which fails to 
take into account other important logi- 
cal considerations. It is useful to iden- 
tify functions, to raise questions con- 
cerning them, to point out possible 
consequences of performing them, to 
suggest that some of them be examined 
from certain points of view. This paper 
does this, most helpfully. But it has not 
identified at least one major function, 
which may be a synthesis of two which 
the author does identify, This synthesis 
is one which not only Mathewson, but 
others such as Leona Tyler and the 
Pepinskys, have described in their 
writings, and which many of the better 
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trained and more insightful counselors 
seek to implement. In seeking to clarify 
counseling functions, let us avoid the 
dangers of oversimplifying. The answer 
to Professor Lortie’s question might be 
“all three”! 


DONALD E. SUPER 
Columbia University 


Tue SCHOOL & SELF UNDERSTANDING 


To the Editors: 

It is not difficult to agree with Dr. Sam- 
ler's objective (HER, Winter, 1965): 
that of self-understanding. If we think 
of a theory or a conceptualization as 
containing means-ends relations, then 
I can agree with the ends; but I find 
some reasons to attempt to supply dif- 
ferent means. I might add in further 
exemplification that the Wisdom of the 
Ages supplies us with excellent ends— 
indeed, most of our broad ethical prin- 
ciples are based on fairly well agreed 
upon ends—but fail to give support to 
particular sets of means, And so it is 
with Dr. Samler'’s article. 

Dr. Samler takes two stands with 
which I am inclined to disagree, not out 
of any failure to appreciate the rele- 
vance of his stands but out of some pre- 
fered alternatives. He says that self-un- 
derstanding is a precondition for mak- 
ing mature choices, for assuming re- 
sponsibility. Here is an issue laden with 
theoretical and empirical problems, and 
I cannot hope to do more than high- 
light their importance. 

The second issue of means is in re- 
gard to the use of cognitive techniques 
to promote the desired states of self- 
understanding and responsibility. Here, 

too, is an opportunity for an alterna- 
tive position. I shall discuss both of 
these (self-understanding as a precon- 
dition for maturity, and the use of cog- 
nitive techniques) in the same context. 
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It is entirely possible that notions 
like self-understanding, maturity, Te- 
sponsibility, etc., have their most p= 
cific and cogent locus in actual behav- 
ior, not in terms of mental states or sub- 
jective evaluations; although the latter 
conditions certainly accompany the bes 
havioral referents. Consonant with this 
notion of the behavioral priority - 
self-references and self-evaluations 15 mhe 
idea that the only basis for self-appr®S 
al is what one, in fact, does—how he 
behaves. One can add in rebuttal, — 
a person has a frame of reference, ý 
sct, or an expectancy—all of which ma 
be casily regarded as cognitive states 
which serves as a basis of evaluation 
for one’s behavior. That is, the ae 
mate criterion is a subjective state ie 
approval or disapproval, or feeling to 
satisfaction, or its lack. Not vie ts 
engage in an infinite regress, OY Bi 
ply that this kind of logical an@ Isk 
is perforce forever incomplete, I oe 
a further statement by saying that 1d) 
frames of reference (and their ye 
also derive from one’s experiences ae 
ter, behavior), and from the pehara, 
of others. We really cannot eng we 
cate adequately as human beings © y- 
cannot find reference bases in obs¢ 
ables for the terms we use. h 

Dr. Samler passed over the psyc 
analytic model in his effort to fn ing 
conceptual model for communicat i 
to educators the notions he holds ie 
portant. (I would agree with him et 
The psychoanalytic model has ae 
its purpose in the history of the be ja- 
ioral sciences and no longer merits pn 
ble support.) However, in his empha es 
on cognitive concepts, Dr. Samler leav is 
some problems. Is the school, vis à Y” 
mental health objectives, in a positio” 
that mirrors the formal therapeutic si 
uation? I seriously doubt it, There mus* 
be trust in both situations, but trust 
must obtain to some extent in any for- 


o- 
a 


N 


i E tate A aa 
a the carrying out of 
contractual relations with unknown 
people. 

What other elements of the thera- 
peutic situation should become objec- 
i a school’s mental health po- 
DE Sens ocus on the “feeling life,” 
a dn er says; and he goes on to dis- 
life." lh as role of the “feeling 
Whether ol oe neu here is to 
entity impli celing life” is the kind of 
sion, o aR a in Dr. Samler’s discus- 
Baty sige nether it is not a set of sum- 
in tata about one's behavior 

a icles to various demands from 
nients ti and various judg- 
mands, Gas LOW. one faces these de- 

s the “feeling life” have any 


Meaning ; 
lones § independent of its objective 


Ration 
and whil 
of room 


ality is also a judgmental term; 
e WE all seek it, there is a lot 
seek it owe to those who might 
can give u may If behavioral science 
irer, A oth a conceptual position 
Ei wa $ i and feasible technology, 
k Bitters: gradually put ourselves in 
tationalit fae supplying the needed 
diesen. arity of purpose, and self- 
tto ier we all deem desirable. 
i Potent: “ cr all these good things 
nitive x ally available out of a cog- 
School nip sasin, and to consider the 
Peutie en kind of miror to the thera- 
State P is pushing the pres- 
its nowledge and skill far be- 
tie fe 
pi nal point which is implied, yet 
cn discussed, in Dr. Samler’s 
knee if we had the skill at the 
ental BEE a raa pone è 
2 measures we desire, how 
Situations epar this to other peoples, 
Probi » levels of education? The 
em of exporting the good features 


thie s 
wha Six programs mentioned by Dr. 
€r is an enormous problem in its 


Pap 
eh 
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own right, and one I judge to be well 
beyond the present scope of behavioral 
science knowledge. One of the chal- 
lenges of the present and of the up- 
coming decades is not only that of pro- 
ducing viable models for limited ap- 
plication in the school, the clinic, or 
the laboratory (which we have scarce- 
ly begun to do), but in learning fur- 
ther how these useful models can be 
generalized, extended, exported, and 
applied to new situations. The problem 
of cultural transmittal of skills and 
knowledge—not to mention “attitudes” 
—is very difficult and one to which all 
the social and behavioral sciences will 
be devoting much energy. To assume 
that the therapeutic situation is suffi- 
cient is to overwork the clinical model 
(be it a Freudian model or a cognitive 
one), and to undercut the vast areas of 
intriguing problems in the macrocosm 
awaiting application of knowledge 
gained at the microcosm. 
E. LAKIN PHILLIPS 
George Washington University 


To The Editors: 

People associated with the mental 
health movement will certainly agree 
with Dr. Samler that there are strong 
currents of irrationality in the culture, 
that the schools’ role in combating this 
irrationality has been excessively modest 
both in terms of desire and scope, and 
that schools should provide situations 
in which self-understanding, the psy- 
choanalytically provided antidote to 
irrationality, may be achieved. The 
major contributions of Samler’s paper 
(HER, Winter, 1965) lie in his strategy 
for achieving self-understanding and 
the rationale underlying this strategy. 

A central point of the paper is that 
an increased emphasis should be placed 
by the schools on processes of cognition, 
ie„ on achieving intellectual under- 
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standings of behavior. Currently the 
emphases are Rogerian and watered 
down psychoanalytic analysis “which 
run counter to the use of rationality 
and cognition,” and which focus on the 
feeling life. Samler indicates that Freud 
had little respect for the power of the 
ego in his theoretical formulations, and 
that the Neo-Freudians subordinate 
cognitive functioning. However, his 
review of the literature suggests that 
cognitive approaches to fuller develop- 
ment of the self are increasing in im- 
portance, 

This distinction between cognitive 
and effective functioning should be 
examined. As Samler indicates in a 
different connection, the organism 
functions in a unitary fashion. It would 
follow that cognition will be involved 
in the experiencing of emotion, at least 
after infancy. It would seem also that 
systems of psychotherapy which utilize 
interpretation as a principal thera- 
peutic device are utilizing the cognitive 
potential of their patients, no matter 
what their theory may indicate. If one’s 
current relations with women are 
complicated by an unresolved Oedipal 
situation, and the therapist points this 
out, whether he uses the designation 


Oedipal or not, there is an obvious 


appeal to the patient's conceptual 
competencies. 


In completing that research of mine 
which Samler mentions! I reviewed the 


literature which purported to help 
people understand themselves and 
function in more effective ways. I dis- 
covered a mountain of popular non- 
fiction which I would characterize as 
cognitive in approach, The emphasis 
in the literature prepared by profes- 
sionals also appears to be cognitive, at 


Peck, Bernard. Effect of Self-Observa- 
tion upon Self-Awareness: an Exploratory 
Study. Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 1957. 
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least as I understand the term. Texts = 
treatises on problems of aa 
used at the college level or directed 3 
the interested layman usually an 
theory of human behavior uie 
the reader, it is hoped or assumed, = 
apply to the solution of personal oo 
lems and to the enhancement oi 
current living. The work of ar 
respectable professional lane’ 
and psychiatrists falls into this @ el! 
Lindgren,” Jersild,’ Strecker and ARPI 
and Travis and Baruchë are examp ss 
What was lacking in these peer 
I saw it, was a plan whereby indivi nee 
might, in effect, use their oe net 
competencies to bypass the ego = a 


and reach to the unconscious, eel- 


non-rational, non-logical world of ea 
ing, and the thoughts and events a 
ciated with these feelings. Howe i 

there were a few who attempted to or! 
their readers with the prying tehnis 
of the clinic, and to help them spect 
unknown portions of the self, a pY a 
dure which I see as essential to ell 
Program aiming for significant ntist 
understanding. The social scie ting 
Harold Lasswell? has been ger in- 
for years the mass dissemination © has 
sight-providing techniques. He ical 
pointed out that conventional 108! 


, psycholo 

° Lindgren, Henry Clay. The Ge New 
8y of Personal and Social Adjustment, 
York: American Book, 1953- Teachers 

? Jersild, Arthur T., W ten T o 
Tace Themselves, New York: Bu Jumbia 
Publication, Teachers College, Co: 
University, 1955. zen- 

2 Stredkat, vara A. and Appel, ae 
neth H., Discovering Ourselves, A Vie ok: 
the Mind and How it Works, New YO 
The Macmillan Company, 1943- Ww. 

5 Travis, L. E. and Baruch, Dorothy J 
Personal Problems of Everyday Life, Nev 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941 

° Lasswell, Harold D., Power and Perso 
ality, New York: wW. w. Norton, 1948. 


thinking is not the only method for 
apprehending reality, particularly the 
reality of the self, and he points to the 
insights that may be obtained through 
the use of the non-dialectical method of 
thinking by free association. Horney 
and Dollar“ likewise urge the use of free 
association as a gateway to the uncon- 
Scious. In my study I asked my clients 
nine on the detection of the 
ne of anxiety and the ensuing 
y Operations, and also recom- 
mended the use of free association, 
oe come thinking (the identification 
Saf = its that creep into the periph- 
to the pe which are not germane 
diy dey underway), dreams, and 
ically a Such behavior was systemat- 
corded, a procedure suggested 

Chin? Po e with the Maryland 
ts riot Program. These self- 
re enas then analysed in an effort 
their i pamer of behavior and 
Renna derlying motivations. Each 
mena S had been provided with 
Buidin,, A had prepared identifying 
& principles and procedures for 

witi ne ton. They also were provid- 
eri riodic comments and a final 
amler i by correspondence. As 
Wati adii dicates, a degree of success 
mended eved, and I therefore recom- 
educatie, among other things, that 

“ip nal systems experiment with 
ese of self-study, both with 

PEct to youngsters and to teachers. 

1s has not been done, but I have 
Worked with college students since then, 
*Pparently with some good results. 

I have been indicating so far that 
ome can be taught a theory of per- 
for ae and equipped with techniques 

eaching the unknown self. But I 
ave been emphasizing the importance 


Selfobservati 
ed 


int 


r 

Horney, Karen, Self-Analysis, New 
ork: W. W. Norton, 1942. 

Dollard, John, Victory Over Fear, New 
ork: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
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of feeling, the unconscious, anxiety, ego 

defenses, etc., and suggesting the need 

for cognitive processes to be used in the 
pursuit of affective goals. I must con- 
fess that I cannot tell from the article 
whether Samler would find this last 
statement congenial. On the one hand, 
Samler emphasizes cognition and seems 
to reduce the importance of the affec- 
tive life. On the other hand, his 
examined life includes the use of dream 
analysis, the royal road to the uncon- 
scious. Further, he uses Sullivanian 
notions of anxiety in his own teaching 
and states that in the teaching of be- 
havioral dynamics these dynamics 
should be made relevant to the in- 
dividual’s particular experiences, a 
process which must have affective ele- 
ments. 

A few final points. In the psycho- 
analytic situation, the patient's defenses 
are dissolved, not only through the use 
of interpretation but also by the 
respect which is extended him, a 
respect which enables him to examine 
the darker, anxiety ridden, recesses of 
self. Samler’s presentation does not take 
account of the potential value of a 
relationship of empathy, care, and con- 
cern. I would suggest that if the teachers 
of the dynamics of behavior cannot 
manifest these qualities in significant 
amounts in the classroom situation, the 
entire enterprise will be jeopardized. 
If these qualities are in evidence, they 
could constitute possibly the most im- 
portant single factor furthering con- 
structive behavioral change. 

Samler makes a plea that behavior be 
controlled. The schools, the home, and 
society have been demanding this 
routinely. It strikes me that the results 
have been indifferent, and further, it 
seems to deny the importance of com- 
pulsive behavior, which may be engaged 
in even when it is legally interdicted. 

I do not wish to become involved in 
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an evaluation of the virtue, or lack of 
virtue, of pre-marital intercourse, but 
it seems inconsistent for advocates of 
the examined life to expect the 
examiners to accept values which are 
not congenial to many, and whose justi- 
fication is merely their existence. I refer 


As 
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here to the quote from Farnsworth and 

Samler’s advocacy of hewing to absolute 
values. 

BERNARD PECK 

Institute for Child Study, 

University of Maryland 
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SEcon 
oe SCHOOLS AT THE 
RN OF THE CENTURY. 
leodore R, Sizer. 
j Haven: Yale University Press, 
> XW + 304 pp. $6.00. 


Rec 
en 
Uy, there has been increased at- 


tenti 
de ner es background of 
been sent school. This has 
ity how os in part by an interest 
curriculum Pp secondary school 
sponsible f leveloped and who is re- 
Which sage its non-academic emphasis, 
Since tinea ae critical attention 
cern has p War II. A particular con- 
why acad een to determine when and 
erally à emic scholars withdrew gen- 
curricu] om leadership in shaping the 
sional whee and left the field to profes- 
cuseg a ucators. This concern has fo- 
Sn PS ngs on the Committee of 
tt reported in 1893 and the 
Seconda ion on the Reorganization of 
ity toxk heap R which reported 
established p of these committees were 
Association z ie National Education 
» but the former recom- 


m 3 
g an academic curriculum, while 
€ latter recommended a much broad- 


Book Reviews 


er curriculum, with its scope expressed 
by the seven cardinal principles of 
education. 

Lawrence Cremin described the 
changes in modern American education 
in their larger societal and cultural set- 
ting in his The Transformation of the 
School’ Edward Krug focused directly 
on secondary education in his The 
Shaping of the American High School.’ 
Gordon Seely studied the NEA com- 
mittees which were a major influence 
in changing the high school in his doc- 
“toral dissertation entitled, “Investiga- 
tory Committees of the National Edu- 
cation Association: A History of the 
Years 1892-1918.” j 


1Cremin, Lawrence, A., The 4 
formation of the School: Progressivism in 
American Education, 1876-1957. New York: 
Knopf, 1961. 

2 Krug, Edward A., The Shaping of the 
American High School. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1964. 

*Seecly, Gordon M. (Jr.), “Investigatory 
Committees of the National Education 
Association: A History of the Years 1892- 
1918.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Stee of Education, Stanford University, 
1962. 
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Mr. Sizer's monograph, Secondary 
Schools at the Turn of the Century, is 
concerned with the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary School Studies, 
usually known as the “Report of the 
Committee of Ten,” and provides a 
well-documented description and criti- 
cal interpretation of the background 
and setting of the Report, the mem- 
bership and method of work of the 
Committee which produced it, the Re- 
port itself, the reactions to it, and its 
effects. In showing the “profound in- 
fluence” of the Report, Mr. Sizer states 
that, 


For fifteen years after its publication 
it served as gospel for the curriculum 
writers of the burgeoning high 
schools; in our own time it serves as 
the explicit rallying point for those 
who feel that our secondary schools 
have forgotten their central role in 
training the intellect. (p. xi) 


The Committee of Ten was estab- 
lished by the National Council of Ed- 
ucation, a division of the NEA, in re- 
sponse to the growing need for a clear- 
er definition of the high school curric- 
ulum as an important unit in a national 
system of education extending from the 
elementary school through the high 
school to the college and university. 

Some of the ablest educational lead- 
ers in the nation participated in the 
work of the Committee. Its chairman 
was Charles W. Eliot, President of Har- 
vard. Its members included four other 
college presidents and a professor who 
was soon to become a president. The 
four other members were school ad- 
ministrators, the most distinguished be- 


ing William T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The first third of Mr. Sizer’s book 
gives the background and setting for the 
Committee and its Report. The classi- 
cal-humanist tradition, with the theory 
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of mental discipline, was still the basis 
for college entrance in the early 1890'S. 
However, the academy had already 
added practical and modern subjects 
to the classical curriculum; and the 
public high school, which had become 
the dominant institution of secondary 
education in the United States, had de- 
veloped as an extension of the elemen- 
tary school and had a chaotic and un- 
systematic program of studies. More- 
over, the accelerating industrialization 
and urbanization of the nation was pie- 
ducing a rapid expansion of the high 
school population and a demand for 
change in its program. : 
The demand for change in the high 
school was recognized especially by 
many leaders in higher education who 
saw the need for a better preparation 
for college and greater uniformity 19 
college entrance requirements. There 
was a wide gap in systematic pepan 
tion between the elementary school “i 
the college. Teachers in the high ag 
were generally ill prepared, and p 
students represented a broad range 0° 
social and economic status and rT 
tional backgrounds. Many students 1 
high school had no intention of gomg 
on to college. Only a small but ine 
ing percentage of youth of high ie tel 
age was in school; and, as Sizer po A 
out, “As a larger percentage of oe 
eligible age group started attending t 7 
schools, some change would be tee 
sary in order to meet their particu” 
requirements.” (p. 54) ae 
It was in this context that the 
tional Council of Education establishe 
the Committee of Ten in 1892 tO ah 
ganize a series of conferences Eikas A 
of the main subjects which enter “1? is 
the programmes of secondary scho? 
in the United States and into the e 
quirements for admission to college- 
(p. xii) The Committee decided to OT- 
ganize conferences on nine subjects: 


+ 


NS, 
Ñ 
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(1) Latin; (2) Greek; (3) English; (4) 
Other Modern Languages; (5) Mathe- 
matics; (6) Physics, Astronomy, and 
Chemistry; (7) Natural History; (8) 
History, Civil Government, and Politi- 
cal Economy; and (9) Geography in- 
cluding Gcology and Metcorology. The 
conference for each subject was to have 
ten members, selected from colleges and 
Schools so as to provide a broad geo- 
8raphic distribution. Some of the lead- 
he Swen in the counuy participated 
diese on erences; for example, C. K. 
ee i Harvey Robinson, Wood- 
ie wi and A. B. Hart participated 
The story conference, 
aar varpi conferences had their 
fis ee oie submitted their reports 
Seeidene tin Committee of Ten under 
nen form oe central Committee 
sued in ns ace the final Report, is- 
cluded in 93; This Report, which is in- 
set out ig appendix of Sizer’s book, 
Fenn tabular form four “courses” 
jects: ©) a common core of sub- 
(3) indies oe (2) Latin-Scientific; 
anguages; and (4) English. 
in langua : SSES provided instruction 
tatie me » Science, history, and mathe- 
Promise b e Report represented a com- 
tical meee een the classical and prac- 
Subjects — Tè dignified the modern 
Status it ae them to an equal 
cal talii 10se included in the classi- 
colleges aaa It was recommended that 
who lea Ccept for entrance any student 
ard in, reached a satisfactory stand- 
.. any of the four courses. The point 
eid of the Committee was that the 
the E aaa for college was also 
Staten ir P paration for life. As Sizer 
ast Se Ke = and college were both 
Pline ae for by a mental disci- 
the monica oped through the study of 
mic subjects.” (p. 132) 
Tn Spite of its efforts at compromise, 
the Committee was criticized by the 
Classicists for not including enough 


four coy 
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Greek and for the idea that the modern 
subjects should be accepted on the basis 
of “equivalence” with the classical. On 
the other hand, many criticized the Re- 
port for the emphasis it did place on 
linguistic studies and its failure to in- 
clude vocational or practical subjects. 
The Committee was also criticized by 
some because it was dominated by col- 
lege men. 

The Report was read and discussed 
widely. It had a profound effect on edu- 
cation by influencing school programs 
and courses and by exerting “a broad 
general influence on school policy and 
the thinking of educators.” (p- 183) 
Even though “in an important sense it 
standardized the main line subjects in 
secondary school curriculum,” (p. 198) 
Sizer concludes that “The indirect cf- 
fect . .. upon general school policy, by 
contrast, was far greater than its influ- 
ence on specific curricula.” (p. 189) The 
Report set standards for evaluating 
school policies and sanctioned a limited 
elective system for high schools. The 
Committee of Ten, by its example, en- 
couraged the close cooperation of col- 
lege profesors and school teachers which 
marked the two decades following its 
formation. The success of the Commit- 
tee “opened the floodgates for groups 
studying every nook and cranny of the 
curriculum.” (p. 194) 

Sizer's main criticism of the Report 
of the Committee of Ten is that it did 
not deal with society’s impact on the 
school. It neglected the practical and 
realistic. “Most important, it lacked 
foresight: it failed to deal with the cru- 
cial issues that affected the schools and 
would continue to affect them for dec- 
ades.” (p. 144) This criticism is borne 
out by what happened after 1910 when 
educational leaders began to regard the 
Report as obsolete and to reject its rec- 


ommendations and rationale. By that 
time the student body of the high 
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school had increased greatly and 
changed in character, and a new ra- 
tionale of high school education was 
developing. The school was called upon 
to accept new responsibilities. The old 
theory of mental discipline, with its 
“transfer of training,” was challenged 
by psychologists. These changes were 
reflected in the Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples and the new program of study ad- 
vanced by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education. 
Educationists, rather than academic 
scholars, dominated the work of this 
Commission. Sizer concludes that 


The pattern set by the Report of the 
Committee of Ten was broken by 
1920 because American society in the 
twentieth century demanded that its 
schools fill a wide variety of roles. 
The four programs recommended by 
the Ten still had great appeal for 
college-bound students, but for the 
vast majority, new curricula based on 
new goals were designed. (Pp. 205) 


However, as Sizer points out, today a 
“new orthodoxy” is reaffirming the 
principles of the Report, especially its 
emphasis on the academic subjects and 
intellectual training. 


Sizer’s book is a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Report 
of the Committee of Ten and its effects 
on secondary schools at the turn of the 
century. The book is based on a careful 
study of the sources, and its interpre- 
tations and generalizations are well sub- 
Stantiated and balanced. It needs to be 
recognized, however, that it is difficult 
to determine the effects of the Report 
on pupils and on American culture gen- 
erally through reliance on documents. 
Sizer’s narrative style is clear and inter- 
esting. It is to be hoped that his book 
will be read widely as a contribution 
to an understanding of how the con- 
temporary American high school has 
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à yelo 
reached its present stage of develop 
ment. l 
I. JAMES QUILLEN 

Stanford University 


GREEK EDUCATION 450-350 B.C. 
Frederick A. G. Beck. 

New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1964, 381 pp. 24 plates. $8.50. 


Many believe the Greeks had a poor 
sense of history. And for a good erai 
They idealized their past, they be 
parochial about the events of we 
times, they hoped the future sn 

repeat events of bygone days. ae 
they thought, displayed no ‘ae 
The only certainty was cyclical rep =, 
tion. An outlook such as this en 
ably left its mark on Greek thoug z 
Modern historians attempting to ee i 
struct it face a dilemma. If they tel ok 
story of development, they strip a 

thought of its appeal to reason been 
truth. If they offer a formal ana aor 
they sever Greek thought from Bes 
events that caused its growth and on 
cay. Experienced historians bypass of 
dilemma by blending the standards © 
the two approaches. Not so, ge 
the less-prepared ones. Mr. Beck’s Pes 
ent study is a case in point. It prop ai 
to be a history of Greek pauan a 
theory and practice, but instead it ss aa 
out to be a confusing commentary by 
educational ideas, held yee 2 
mere chronological order. He squa? ome 
in digressions and irrelevant details ng 
opportunity of explaining the cake e 
Greek views on the training of a 
young. His study vacillates between a 
summary treatment of Greek cultu" 

and ever shifting definitions of “edu- 
cation.” We are promised history but 


we are served everything from archac 
ology to statistics. The result is be 


wildering. Throughout the discussions 


A 


A 


A 


“education” is allowed to apply to ev- 
ery form of intellectual striving, and 
history seems to be reduced to the feats 
of several known heroes. This approach 
acquaints the reader with many of the 
interesting educational practices and 
ideas of Greece but fails utterly to ac- 
count for their logical character or his- 
torical uniqueness. The basis for a 
Judgment on Greek education is never 
Supplied. Mr. Beck's book, in short, al- 
though thoroughly documented and in- 
formative, is weak structurally. It 
shows aà superficial thematic unity but 
its disjointedness is felt at every turn 
of the argument. 

The book consists of nine chapters 
with Subheadings and sub subheadings, 
of Critical notes, of an appendix, of two 
Sarl bibliographies and of a serv- 
hist index, Moreover, it is adorned 
deta black and white plates 
ae a educational scenes from an- 

: reece. Its topics fall into three 
ont a first, consisting of Chapters 
and poet » Outlines the nature of myth 
Work cee as the conceptual frame- 
sued i, in which archaic Greece pur- 
tempts E educational ideas. It also at- 
tien tn deduce from the preceding 
mations pr of intellectual transfor- 
Athen, i ë educational practices of 
centurie gi the sixth and fourth 
prisin s B.C. The second part, com; 
dial we ee III-VIII sketches in 
i ae ideas and practices of the 
a educators” of the classical peri- 

(the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, Xeno- 
Pon Isocrates), and closes with a 

B of the outlook of Plato and 
dird a n professional educators. The 
ter Te i part, consisting of Chap- 
Cito eg together the earlier dis- 
Green edumetencr a estimate of 

ought. It is con- 


cluded there (pP. 315) that although 
modern educationists” are more so- 


Phisticated than their predecessors 
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Greek educational thought has still a 
lot to offer! 

The thesis of Chapter I is that epic 
poetry, both in the oral tradition and 
in the later written form, was the ve- 
hicle of archaic Greek education. Mr. 
Beck discusses the nature of myth, the 
character of heroic saga, the epic poetry 
of pre-Mycenean and post-Mycenean 
times, and lastly, the role of the poet 
as a qualified craftsman in training the 
young through the transmission of the 
values of the past. Throughout the ac- 
count there are extensive references to 
scholars like Jane Harrison, the Frank- 
forts, Webster, Spencer, Rose and oth- 
ers without, however, the benefit of 
fresh criticism or new ideas. He con- 
cludes that early education, inter- 
preted as moral indoctrination, was 
thought to be best attainable through 
poetry. It has been established that an- 
cient poetry was concerned with his- 
torical events. These events as they were 
later recorded in the long songs of Ho- 
mer were recited for popular edifica- 
tion. As their social importance was felt, 
the preservation of poetry through writ- 
ing became essential. An élite of scribes 
established the first “school” for pro- 
tecting and advancing poetry. The 
“schools” of poetry were the first places 
where education (training in a restrict- 
ed area for a specific goal) was self-con- 
sciously pursued. Besides Homer, Hesi- 
od, Mr. Beck believes, was also com- 
mitted to the educational importance 
of poetry. There is testimony of that in 
Hesiod’s emphasis on imminent Justice 
controlling human affairs. And the same 
is true of the lyric and gnomic poets 
(Pindar, Simonides, Solon) despite their 
gradual abandonment of myth. In short, 
from myth to saga to epic poetry to 
purgated heroic legends to lyric poetry 
written for the noble to gnomic ap- 
peals for the good life—we are asked 
to retrace the history of the earliest 
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ideals and techniques of education. 
Beck is quite right in relating the 
growth of poetry to education. But is it 
also necessary that his readers get en- 
tangled in all the details of archacology, 
philology, classics, or cryptography? 
The range of events surveyed within 
the pages of the first chapter is so vast, 
the evidence so hazy, our dependence 
on Homer so extensive, that there 
could be no discussion of specific topics 
without a thorough mastery of the en- 
tire tradition. Beck tries to avoid this 
by offering instead the conclusions of 
specialists as answers to the difficulties 
he raises, but he only confuses the read- 
er. Proof of this is displayed in his 
tacked-on conclusions. It is a common- 
place that archaic poetry functions edu- 
cationally, that mythology reflects pre- 
rational insights, that the criticism of 
morality displayed in heroic legends 
marks the dawn of reason, Were these 
really the developments that Beck had 
in mind when he set out to explore the 
meaning and history of archaic educa- 
tion? I don't believe so. It should be 
said that his evidence shows the ve 
opposite. The archaic world had no 
teachers, no students, no educational 
policies and certainly no philosophy of 
education in any recognizable sense of 
these words. We could then dispense 
with the first chapter. 

The second chapter is much better 
conceived and its scope is considerably 
more modest. It describes the educa- 
tional policies of archaic and classical 
Athens in the context of social changes 
and old traditions. Here references to 
educational ideas are few and the in- 
fluence of education is not over-stated. 
In archaic Greece, Beck reminds us, 
formal cultural training was offered 
through private tutors. Only the rich, 
of course, could afford them. These tu- 
tors were entrusted with the education 
of the young in those things nobility 
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valued most: a cultivated body aa 
refined mind. By the time of Pin a 
(sixth to fifth century B.C.) the aes 
changed. Solon and Peisistratus enn 
the teaching of letters and pee ae 
pulsory, and in response to this the ae 
letter-schools were established. the 2 
pils of these schools came from the at 
bitious democratic families that oe 
just emerging and their ideals ts a 
practical. Nonetheless the old gen 
the natural superiority of the ge 
did not completely vanish. The igs 
classes tried through public ce > 
to share in the benefits of panini Jf 
cellence, formerly a private BERETS sal 
the rich. These ambitions caused $0 the 
friction. Nature versus nurture ae T 
form of the controversy around G ai 
debates on the purpose of etuer o ed. 
the importance of inborn talents a 

Formal education during this oe 

consisted, for those who could a istes 
it, of letter teaching by the Se eel 
(the practical training ideal), © util 
by the kitharistes (the old “es hë 
ideal), and of physical education Sa 
paidotribes (the old ideals eS e 
form), Training was concurrent in ach 
three areas. The method of ee 
and the redefinition of the old ae 
ideals point, as Beck shows, to a gra Ta 
institutionalization of education aP ur- 
social concern for its powers. The Jed, 
riculum of the grammatistes ern 
besides reading and writing, ioe i 
tary arithmetic (computational ie 
tude) and the appreciation of litera a 

The kitharistes taught lyre playing Ze 
the composition of lyric verse. ai 
paidotribes trained the young A to’ 
physically fit and to a lesser exten ie: 
become good athletes. Along with € h 
mentary education there were MUC 

older professional brotherhoods train- 
ing the young in medicine, law, aP 

the art of teaching. However, since thE 
techniques and goals of such programs 


were practical in their orientation— 
they made no pretence to offer anything 
but craftsmanship—Beck rightly does 
not include them in his story of educa- 
tion. 

The second chapter clearly establishes 
the interdependence of social changes 
and educational institutions, at least 
in ancient Athens, We note that as so- 
Pk cr increased toward a more 
ered s ee arrangement edu- 
the vis a s agi practices began to 
Bat ea a for cultural opportu- 
on far ae to the formation of new 

hes £ üs educational institutions. 
A een educational dnstitutions provided 

“mework for novel intellectual at- 


titu i 
; psi The new attitudes ushered in 
a ore civilized response to political 


mae Beck, by pointing this out, 

of hi good use a revealing segment 

isa: = y- We may now understand 

aad m A ea controversy devel- 

fa thens as regards the goals of 

iiet raa ym why the Sophists, the 

played vee y professional teachers, 
T d a key role in it. 

T op hee II Beck offers brief re- 
batons ets and activities of such 
ain Ophists as Protagoras, Gorgias, 

plains 5 and Hippias; and further ex- 

Babee source of their faith in the 

kevat ity of acquiring knowledge. A 

iene in seeking: education is 

Kien sd nev caled A radical interpre- 

Sf an of man’s longings, in the context 

5 cial conventions, disclosed to the 
Ophists the power of the spoken word 
and put them well on the way to the 

Fanication of rhetoric and persuasion. 
faeces and the Sophists’ instruction 
itoeras indistinguishable from the 
SS ence oratory, and the development 

autonomous disciplines as 
mathematics, “linguistics,” and the psy- 
chology of persuasion were openly ac- 
knowledged as a great Propaedeutic. 

The chasm between nature and Bi 
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ture (Physis-Nomos) now seemed 
bridgeable. Education as a means of 
assuring mastery over personal and so- 
cial forces seemed most promising. 
Learning and teaching, the use of power 
through personal influence acquired by 
long association (synousia) became the 
credo of the professional educator of 
the fifth century. But here Beck fails 
to show how Plato was frightened by 
sophistic ideas and why he was prone 
to exaggerate their adverse implica- 
tions. Surely it could not have been be- 
cause of their curricular innovations or 
their idiosyncratic teaching style or 
their exaggerated claims regarding po- 
litical success. It was the paradox of 
their moral subversiveness as educators 
that really disturbed Plato. Unfortu- 
nately this crucial point is not made 
clear by Beck. He spends so much time 
informing us of the external trappings 
of the new professional teacher that he 
overlooks the indebtedness of the edu- 
cator to the new social order. 
Chapters IV and V_ nevertheless 
show that education could not advance 
beyond the careerism of the Sophists 
without an understanding of the moral 
and epistemological issues involved in 
learning. That is why Socrates is so hard 
to classify as a teacher. On the one hand 
he himself insisted that he knew noth- 
ing and taught nothing; on the other 
hand we know that he believed in the 
value of cross-examination (aporia) 
and demonstrated the role of rec- 
ollection. Were these mere devices for 
transmitting learning, for training the 
young how to acquire knowledge? Beck 
seems not to worry about such subtle- 
ties. He calls Socrates “teacher” and he 
feels that thereby he has established a 
historical bridge between the Sophists 
and Plato. But this only makes Socrates 
look more a bankrupt Sophist and Pla- 
to a perverse social reformer than the 
great teachers they were. Somehow the 
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picture is out of focus. This is borne out 
by the three chapters that follow. 

Once Beck reaches fifth century Ath- 
ens he abandons the project of a com- 
prehensive system of education in fa- 
vor of individual portraits of great 
educators. Plato, Xenophon and Isoc- 
rates are discussed in detail. With much 
repetition and lapses into irrelevancy 
the educational turmoil of classic Ath- 
ens is starkly reflected in these por- 
traits. Chapter V describes how Plato 
fitted the educational practices of the 
city into a philosophically transformed 
political education. It also shows how 
Plato, on the basis of his ethical abso- 
lutism, developed a program of second- 
ary education which was striking in 
its emphasis on scientific orientation 
and its psychological shrewdness. Final- 
ly, he describes how and why Plato es- 
tablished the Academy. Beck's remarks 
on all these topics are correct although 
there is little else in the line of criti- 
cism of educational ideas like “study- 
ing,” “learning,” teaching,” “curricu- 
lum,” the playway method,” etc, 

The descriptive bias which spoils 
Beck's account of the Platonic contribu- 
tion to education also affects his treat- 
ment of Xenophon. Chapter VI shows 
that Xenophon's approach to learning 
was pragmatic and unimaginative. He 
was primarily concerned with the prac- 
tical value of rigorous physical train- 
ing, with the psychological importance 
of instructive paradigms of excellence, 
with the significance of virtue of char- 
acter achieved through toil (ponos). 
What all these doctrines imply for a 
comprehensive theory of education are 
questions never considered by Beck. 
With Xenophon quickly classified out 
of the picture, Beck moves to Isocrates’ 
realistic attitudes towards education. In 
Chapters VII and VIII he selectively 
outlines the Isocratic ideal of a socially 
well-adjusted institution of education. 
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Such an institution, Beck points out, 
assumed that learning depended on na- 
ture (natural talents) and nurture 
(proper training) and experience Gp 
tude acquired through constant ¢Xx¢T- 
cise), and conceived of its role as coor- 
dinating these factors in the best pat 
ble way. Teaching rhetoric was an iden 
means of succeeding in such an under- 
taking. Whence the cultivation of a re- 
fined rhetorical style gradually became 
the chief objective of the Tsocratic 
school. All these facts are well and good 
and nice to know. At last we feel bas 
we are once again in touch with the or- 
dinary world. The commonsense atti- 
tudes toward life—a desire for personal 
success and an appreciation of culture 
through refined sensibility—are Te- 
stored as educational incentives in the 
Greek world. But was that geih a 
that Plato could accept? It is doubtful. 
No wonder then that misunderstand- 
ings did crop up, as Beck innocently 
admits, between Isocrates and pie 
(Chapter IX) But now, honestly, wha 
do these misunderstandings imply for 
the period? What do they foreshadow 
for later educational experiments OT the 
theory of education? The book closes 
without an answer. The subject a 
Greek education proves in the end to 
subtle to fit into naive history and ni 
rich to be critically contained. sonia 
again the secret of Paideia, the mirac 
of Greece, has eluded us. 
PETER DIAMANDOPOULOS 
Brandeis Universit) 


A THEORY or Data. 

Edited by Clyde H. Coombs. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964: 
585 pp. $14.95. 

Coombs suggests that there are three 
choice junctures in the research proc 
ess: first, in the original recording of 
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certain aspects only of a universe of 
potential observations; second, in the 
decision as to how to treat the recorded 
observations as data; and third, in the 
selection of a model for inference. The 
principle concern of the book is with 
the last two stages and with the interac- 
tions between these two stages—that is, 
the emphasis is on “data as analyzed” 
rather than on “data as obtained.” 

Data as analyzed may be placed in 
One of two distinct sets: either they 
Pertain to a stimulus object, or to the 
response of the organism. The objec- 
tive of a theory of data is to represent 
these stimuli and responses in a space 
oF appropriate dimensionality and met- 
ug To achieve this, it is necessary to 
utilize the relationships or comparisons 
among obtained data. 

The overall structure of the book is 
provided by a set of three dichotomies. 
The first dichotomy hinges on whether 
the data comparison is between pairs of 
Points or between pairs of distances 
between points. As an example, a loud- 
ness scaling study might be based on 
the comparative loudness of tones A 
and B, or on the comparative distances 
in loudness between A and B and be- 
tween tones C and D. The second di- 
chotomy hinges on whether the compar- 
isons are homogeneous, involving only 
Stimulus objects, or heterogeneous, in- 
volving the relation between stimulus 
Objects and respondents. The tone 
Scaling examples given above are both 
homogeneous. An example of a hetero- 
Seneous interpoint comparison would 
be whether a person’s threshold, T, re- 
8arded as a point in the tonal continu- 
um was exceeded by a certain stimulus 
tone, A. An example of a heterogene- 
ous interdistance comparison would be 
which of two tones, B or C, was judged 
farther (in either direction) from a per- 
son’s preferred or comfortable loudness 
level, L. The third, and less fundamen- 
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tal, dichotomy concerns whether the 
comparison is in terms of great-or-less 
or of matching between the elements, 
either points or distances—that is, 
whether it is an order relation or a 
proximity relation. 

Four major data quadrants are gen- 
erated by the first two dichotomies, each 
of them descriptively labeled. Homo- 
geneous interpoint comparisons are Te- 
ferred to as “stimulus comparison data”; 
homogeneous distance comparisons are 
labeled “similarities data”; heterogene- 
ous interpoint comparisons are labeled 
“single stimulus data”; and heterogene- 
ous distance comparisons are labeled 
“preferential choice data.” 

The first section of the book discusses 
the distinction outlined above, and re- 
lates them to data collection methods. 
Each of the four following sections dis- 
cusses one of the quadrants, considering 
relevant scaling techniques for both 
ordered comparisons and proximity 
comparisons. Within each section there 
is a rough gradient from simple infer- 
ential systems and weak assumptions of 
scalability to more complex inferential 
systems and stronger assumptions. A fi- 
nal section sketches in certain inter- 
relations between the data types, and 
refers back to earlier formulations of 
Coombs. Several chapters throughout 
the book discuss special topics that the 
author feels are illuminated by this gen- 
eral approach: among these are the im- 
position, for decision making purposes, 
of a simple order on data that are in- 
herently partially ordered, and the res- 
olution of disparate preferences for a 
social utility scheme. 

The book may be assessed from sev- 
eral oe first, it is not intended 
BA Ea e igh for, use as a 
The exposition of ooma level. 

A ig techniques 
other than those originating with the 
Michigan group tends to be rather per- 
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functory, and more accessible accounts 
of these techniques are generally avail- 
able elsewhere. Even the presentation 
of the unfolding procedures and paral- 
lelogram analysis which constitute the 
distinctive contributions of this ap- 
proach may lose as much as it gains 
through the attempt to fit them into 
the quadrant system. That is, while the 
system may provide perspective on the 
methods, it also leads to a rather choppy 
presentation. Nevertheless, the book 
does communicate what Coombs mod- 
estly describes as “an essentially untu- 
tored uneasiness” (p. 284) about the 
strong assumptions entailed in conven- 
tional scaling techniques. This would 
be well worth conveying to students if 
the frustrations it generates were bal- 
anced by the somewhat higher reen- 
forcement rate of a book such as Tor- 
gerson’s! which Coombs considers as a 
“companion volume.” 

As a reference work for the research 
worker in substantive areas, the book 
may be criticized on several points: 
first, the new computational procedures 
that are described are for the mo: 
too unwieldy to be appealing to 
vestigator who hopes to make s 
a large body of empirical data. Although 
examples are worked through, they are 
generally fictitious or restricted in scope 
and it is not clear how the procedures 
would be applied to more extensive 
bodies of data. Surely, some attention 
has been given to computerizing these 
techniques and it would Seem that sug- 
gestions along that line would greatly 
facilitate the acceptance of the unfold- 
ing approach and relateq Procedures, 
A second criticism may be made of the 
unsystematic treatment of the problem 
of determining criteria for the mini- 


st part 
the in- 
ense of 


1 Torgerson, W. S. Theor 
of Scaling. New York: Joh 


1958. 
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mum dimensionality necessary to fit a 
body of data and for the adequacy of 
the ‘fie Often these matters appear to 
be left to the impressionistic l 
of the researcher. This problem is, © 
course, endemic in all scaling method- 
ologies, but for some of the more i 
miliar procedures one docs at least ee 
precedent and convention to build ee 
for the unfolding technique one is le 
very much to his own guidelines. ci 
It might be suggested that an answer 
to the second difficulty lies in a ee 
ful treatment of the first. That is, fa 
efficient algorithms are developed to - 
ply the unfolding techniques tO sor? 
plex masses of data, these pao 
can then be used to generate samen 
distributions for special cases. Suc a 
Monte Carlo process would yield G 


ili iqueness 
mates of the stability and gen oe 
i i o th 

of ol 1 lutions when el é 
erie utations 


data or the sequence of comp 
was slightly perturbed. tantive 

A final difficulty that the substa “an 
investigator may have in using his 
framework is to find a place for ory 
own data. Although the classificat F 
distinctions seem cogent for te 
forms of questionnaire and verbal ju vis 
ments, it is not clear that they are or 
ful in sorting out, or suggesting a MO wie 
for general non-verbal behavior. Ho 
ever, this is not a matter for CINA 
judgment ex cathedra. A framework f 
comprehensive as this requires livin€ 
with over a long period of time, re 
may only become fully useful with CO! 
tinued use. 

As a progress report on the efforts 
and accomplishments of Coombs a 
his associates at Michigan, the bso 
commands respect. The methodologic® 
problems that have been tackled are 
extremely difficult ones, and the ap% 
proach described here has entailed 2 
minimum of compromise and has been 


marked by considerable ingenuity- 


-IEN 


Commendably, both the successful ef- 
forts and false or abortive starts are de- 
scribed. This book will have served a 
Fees purpose if, in spite of its rather 
oe form, it succeeds in stimu- 
aung new methodological attacks on 
some of the 
j the unsolved problems, and 
also re inviti : 
more inviting presentations of the 
Successful techniques. 
THORNTON ROBY 
Tufts University 
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3 SYSTEMATIC EXTENSION OF 
EARNING PRINCIPLES. 
Arthur W. Staats and 
Carolyn K. Staats. 
» 1963, xiii, 546 pp. $7.50 


ee ~ a exercise in the be- 
of T OE = ue and explanation 
chapters ie an ior. In its first three 
Principles : A ors describe the basic 
cise, In a o e followed in their exer- 
Various ki ie eight following chapters 
Concepts a of human behavior and 
Preted an luman behavior are inter- 
Since an terms of these principles. 
evaluatig nature of the book is such, its 
teria: n must be based on two cri- 
rN ns clearly do the authors 
Sous he basic principles? (2) How 
Bles : ely do they follow these princi- 
n their interpretative exercise? 

ieee ee assumption regarding 
iak ie i ehavior is that it is learned and 
of oe ned according to the principles 
shia respondent (classical) con- 
Hines S5 stated simply, one 
elicitin is substituted for another in 
mental) pot or operant (instru- 
a onditioning where the fre- 
quency of the emmission of a response 
depends on the nature of reinforcement 
which follows it. In describing these 


diti 
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principles the authors draw heavily on 

B. F. Skinner. As a matter of fact, 

Skinner's Science and Human Behavior 

and Verbal Behavior provide the basic 
framework, directions, topics, and 
sample interpretative exercises for the 
present book. However, unlike Skinner, 
Staats and Staats do not regard these 
principles as the only learning princi- 
ples. Instead of describing them in de- 
tail, they add several other “principles” 
adopted from such theorists as GL: 
Hull and O. H. Mowrer. These “princi- 
ples” are: sequences of responses, self- 
reinforced behavior, mediated generali- 
zation, and response hierarchies. This is 
done under the rubric of integration of 
principles, as if the added “principles” 
were on a par with the other principles. 

The result of such an integration is 
not an improvement over the approach 
taken by Skinner, Hull, or Mowrer, but 
a loss of consistency in the principles 
as a whole. A careful examination of 
these “principles” added to those of 
respondent and operant conditioning 
indicates that they are no more than 
inferential descriptions of certain be- 
haviors, such as walking, thinking, and 
anxiety, which the authors do not or 
can not explain quite successfully in 
terms of either respondent or operant 
conditioning. In other words, portions 
of the basic principles to be used in 
the authors’ interpretative exercise are 
not really principles, but, already, in- 
terpretations. 

Thus, on the one hand the authors 
imply that every response is either a 
respondent or an operant, but on the 
other hand they make no clear distinc- 
tion between the two types of response 
“in the interest of simplicity and be- 
cause in general the same principles 
hold for both respondent and operant 
conditioning.” (p. 56) On the one hand 
they emphasize an empirical relation- 
ship between a set of observable stim- 
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ulus conditions and a set of observable 
response conditions, but on the other 
hand they tell the reader that “even 
casual consideration seems to indicate 
that some of our most important re- 
sponses are not directly observable.” (p- 
93) On the one hand they warn the 
reader against the use of behavioral 
concepts which can not be operation- 
ally defined, but on the other hand they 
recognize certain implicit stimuli and 
responses and treat them as interven- 
ing variables having explanatory values. 
On the one hand they say that a drive is 
not a stimulus because Skinner says so, 
but on the other hand they say it is a 
stimulus because Hull says so. On the 
one hand they clearly state that with- 
out reinforcement a response will be 
extinguished, but on the other hand 
they casually mention that simple stim- 
ulus-response contiguity without rein- 
forcement may be sufficient to maintain 
the strength of a response. 

Through this sort of set of “princi- 
ples,” the authors seem to be saying, in 
effect but never explicitly or systemati- 
cally, that there are more types of re- 
sponse than just two, a respondent re- 
sponse and an operant response. These 
seem to be: a sequenced or chained 
response such as walking and driving; 
an implicit response like thinking and 
meaning; a self-reinforcing response like 
enjoying working; etc. The problem is 
that the authors attempt to describe 
these responses in terms of respondent 
or operant conditioning, but the de- 
scriptions are inferential, as mentioned 
above, and these inferential descrip- 
tions are presented as part of the basic 
principles. Even in the section where 
the basic principles are supposed to be 
described, the reader very frequently 
encounters such conjectural expressions 
as it can be thought to have, this would 
be considered to have, it appears, it 
seems, this may be, and it would seem. 
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i reads ate- 
In the same section, he reads a sta 
ment: 


The explanation of how chains s 
responses are strengthened og 
quite complicated. In some Se ; 
would seem that simple contiguity O 
the S-R components, as occurs in 
classical conditioning, is sufficient. In 
other cases, reinforcement, as ae “a 
curs in operant conditioning, 15 ob- 
viously involved. (p. 91) 


Incidentally, this is all that is es 
der the topic of "the principles a ia 
in strengthening response chains. to 
the interest of “simplicity,” much ae 
ity is lost in the authors’ integrated PT 

ciples of behavior. ‘ 

Speech is the first behavior that aon 
terpreted in the exercise section: igh 
authors state that it is learned ee 
operant conditioning. Accordingly, oe 
describe the process of shaping, 50 iak 
of reinforcement, and process of oe 
ulus discrimination involved in gor 
learning of speech, following inne in 
less the paradigms used by Skinne con 
his Verbal Behavior. One ogee 
from Skinner is that, whereas in all 
Skinnerian paradigms practically et 
verbal behavior is controlled by a” ‘ 1€ 
dience as a discriminative stimulus, aa 
present authors think that many ail? 
responses are controlled by a great Fis 
internal stimuli produced by eee 
tions of various sorts. These sano 
stimuli are given explanatory wa ives 
but other than hunger and thirst dris i 
there is no mention of what these sti? 
uli are. 

Another significant deviation is thas 
whereas Skinner treated verbal behav 
ior as one operant behavior, in the pte 
ent book it is divided into observable 
speech responses and implicit “mean 
ing responses.” The reader is told that 
“the principles involved in the learning 
of word meaning appear primarily t° 


s in- 


a d 
v 


~~ 


be those of classical conditioning,” (p. 
141) and that a meaning response is a 
type of intervening variable. When a 
verbal stimulus, visual or auditory, is 
presented frequently with the same ob- 
Ject stimulus, it begins to elicit what- 
ever responses the object elicits from 
the learner. These elicited implicit re- 
Sponses are said to be the meaning of 
the verbal stimulus. In other words, ac- 
cording to the authors, words are con- 
ditioned stimuli that “stand for uncon- 
ditioned stimuli.” 

This definition of meaning, which is 
not original, has faced several often- 
repeated questions. If words are condi- 
tioneq stimuli, what are the uncondi- 
toned stimuli for the so-called function 
Words? In answering this question, the 
Pettey to the common explana- 
ener those words without object 
ees se assigns, acquire meanings 
ite ing paired with words having 
ae s ie signs. But, few can be 

r ed that children are taught the 
Ps of such words as and, for, and 
ii rough the use of other words. If 
ee ig of a word is a response 
TEA ee classical conditioning, 
condition as Situation, is a word, as a 
che he stimulus, presented always 
Ss a unconditioned stimulus? For 

mple, in teaching the meaning of 

: € word ball to a child, does a mother 
aY the word before she presents the 
all or after? In the example given in 

18 book, the word is said to a child 
When he is playing with it. This ques- 
tion of temporal relationship is impor- 
fant, because it is a fact that backward 
conditioning rarely works in classical 
conditioning. There is another ques- 
tion. When the sound of a bell elicits 
a salivary response in a dog in classical 
Conditioning, does the bell sound “stand 
for” or “mean” food to the dog? Does 
any meaning response act as an inter- 
vening variable between the bell sound 
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and the salivation and between every 
conditioned stimulus and the observ- 
able response it elicits? 

With regard to the relationship be- 
tween speech and meaning, the authors 
explain that speech, which is interpre- 
ted as an operant, is conditioned to 
meaning through classical conditioning 
and elicited by meaning and vice versa. 
This explanation raises an interesting 
theoretical question. Do operants be- 
come respondents? If so, do discrimina- 
tive stimuli become conditioned stim- 
uli and elicit former operants as re- 
spondents? The authors use the terms 
elicit and emit indiscriminatively, be- 
cause their discriminative usage is 
“cumbersome” (p. 77) and because the 
difference between the two types of re- 
sponse is not significant. However, the 
authors never mention whether or not, 
and when and under what conditions, 
if ever, an operant becomes a respond- 
ent. 

There is also a question on the matter 
of reinforcement. If signs are the un- 
conditioned stimuli for assigns, then 
they must act as reinforcing agents to 
maintain the strength of the meaning 
responses of assigns. It is easy to assume 
that in a real life situation the mean- 
ing responses of signs are constantly re- 
inforced by their referents, but it is 
difficult to assume that assigns are simi- 
larly reinforced by signs. And, yet, signs 
seem to be extinguished or forgotten 
more easily than assigns in everyday life. 
In the authors’ interpretation of verbal 
behavior, no satisfactory account of the 
source of reinforcement and the nature 
of controlling stimuli is given. Inci- 
dentally, the authors warn the reader 
that extinction is different from forget- 
ting and they explain extinction in 
terms of withdrawal of reinforcement, 
but leave the term forgetting in quo- 
tation marks unexplained, 

After verbal behavior, an analysis is 
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made of other behaviors such as math- 
ematical behavior, scientific behavior, 
reasoning behavior, personality traits, 
social interaction, baby feeding, toilet 
training, and crying behavior. Since no 
definition is given regarding what con- 
stitutes complex human behavior, which 
is the title of this book, there is no way 
of knowing how these behaviors were 
selected. 

In interpreting these behaviors, the 
authors classify them roughly into three 
categories. To the first category belong 
scientific behavior, mathematical behay- 
ior, problem solving behavior, and oth- 
er similar behaviors which are explained 
in terms of verbal behavior. Knowledge 
is verbal behavior, according to the au- 
thors, and reasoning, thinking, and oth- 
er complex behaviors are sequences of 
language responses. Thus, the solution 
of a problem, for instance, is said to 
depend on the “elicitation” of the right 
sequence of language responses by an 
environmental stimulus. A sequence be- 
gins when a stimulus elicits a language 
response. This first response produces 
an implicit stimulus which elicits a sec- 
ond response which produces a second 
implicit stimulus which elicits a third 
response and so on. Most of the au- 
thors’ interpretations of complex be- 
haviors consist of elaborate illustrations 
of what such language sequences may 
be in actuality. However, these suffer 
from the same ambiguities that are 
found in the interpretation of verbal 
behavior. 

The second category includes such 
concepts as personality and traits, which 
are interpreted as behaviors learned 
through operant conditioning. The 
reader is advised not to think of them 
as internal processes and entities, In 


the third category several behaviors of 
children are discussed as operants. The 


authors’ point is that crying behavior, 
eating behavior, dependent behavior, 
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sex behavior, and others may be con- 
trolled in terms of the frequency iar 
magnitude of their occurrence, = 
placed under the control of age 
stimuli through the manipulation © 
reinforcement. When behaviors are 
dealt with as complete operants, ia 
authors’ interpretations are very much 
convincing. ; 
Aldiough the authors suggest that om 
book be used as a text in various psy 
chology courses, the chief value of ie 
book is in its rich illustrations of Hon 
language may be functioning in higit 
behavior. The words may be are ita 3 
cized because the interpretation of al 
bal behavior itself is not yet ai 
tory. In the preface the authors jai 
that, for the sake of practicality a 
simplicity for the student penden a 
book avoids discussing other psy id 
logical approaches to explain hum? r 
behavior. This would be acceptable, > 
the book were presenting an one 
theory of behavior. Otherwise, a hn 
ity may be considered a euphemism 
expediency. The reviewer feels that 
the college curriculum realistic ae 

plexity has a more respectable Pp 
than unrealistic RS it ic 
Northeastern University 


MEANING AND TRUTH IN THE ARTS. 
John Hospers. P 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 19 4 
252 pp. + viii. $7.00. 


= uch 
Professor Hospers has contributed m 


ics 
to clarity and good sense in ena 
in the many articles he has pple? 
over the years. The republication zs 
his early work, Meaning and Truth 1” 
the Arts, after almost twenty years 
makes available once more an excellent 
single-volume introduction to issues in 
contemporary aesthetics. The work di- 


A 


vides into two parts. The first, on Mean- 
ing in the Arts, deals with representa- 
tion, expression and meaning in music, 
painting and literature. The second, on 
Truth in the Arts, contrasts proposi- 
tional truth (“truth-about”) with artis- 
uc truth (“truth-to”), and considers 
their relevance to critical appreciation 
and to the question of art as cognitive. 
Although the question of form is dealt 
with explicitly in only the merest sketch 
(p. 10), the critical question of the re- 
lation of form to meaning (in various 
aspects, as in the relation of form to 
Subject matter, to representation, to €x- 
Pressive content) underlies the whole 
analysis, 
. aes begins with the assertion: 
oe point of all philosophy of 
he fact of esthetic experience.” 
‘P: 8) What makes experience esthetic 


is“ b : 
one kind of attitude . . 


f . without 
Which the 


apply to use of the term ‘esthetic’ to 
een! oe distinctive must quite 
Perception D 4) Whereas our ordinary 
Sponser to ty terms of practical re- 
ite ta sie f a ovronmeni— chairs 
rain,” et, ie murky Skies portend 
Perception ss is extraordinary esthetic 
Perceptio S ce that our ordinary 
esthetic pe ih ag in suspense. This 
able in enr Par Sraa 
the taste a , he same sense that 
undefinab a persimmon is verbally 
te Ey a le. All one can do, according 

OSpers, is call attention to certain 
xperiences, and ask someone to re- 
member his attitude on such occasions, 
Contrasting it with that on other oc- 
Casions, I must admit that all talk 
about esthetic attitude—such a large 
Part of esthetics—strikes me as strained 
and artificial; it functions rather like 
the “state of nature” in social theory: 
à convenient philosophical fiction 
brought in for the sake of making a 
distinction, but hardly to be taken 
literally. I know for example what it 
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means to pay attention to certain things, 
and not to others, but this is hardly an 
undefinable attitude. 
In any case, the subjectivist emphasis 

of Hospers’ analysis is clear from the 
outset: the content of esthetics depends 
in the first place on an attitude in the 
observer or appreciator (or “in his ex- 
perience") which in effect constitutes 
the esthetic field. What this attitude 
selects out, so to speak, is first the “pri- 
mary material” of art, or what Hospers 
calls “the first level or dimension of 
esthetic experience:” the “feel” of the 
sensuous presentation, sheer sounds, 
sheens, textures, tastes—akin to what 
Prall called “esthetic surface.” The 
second dimension of this (still) “pri- 
mary material” is form. Surface and 
form—Prall’s sensuous elements and 
their orders—constitute what Hospers 
calls the “thin” sense of esthetic expe- 
rience. The “thick” sense includes, in 
addition, the life-experiences or life- 
values, the “taking-up-into-art of mate- 
rial from life which makes art more than 
esthetic surface and esthetic form.” (p. 
12) This third dimension is the one 
which a formalist esthetics would ex- 
clude. (“To appreciate a work of art 
we need bring with us nothing from 
life, no knowledge of its ideas or affairs, 
no familiarity with its emotions,” wrote 
Clive Bell.)* In contrast to the primary 
material, which is “mediumistic,” Hos- 
pers calls this element of life-values or 
life-experiences in the compound of art 
the “secondary material.” It is the ten- 
sion between concepts of art as surface 
cum form, and as more than this—as 
expressive, representative, true-about, 
revelatory of essences in common ex- 
periences—that lends an almost dra- 
matic interest to Hospers’ analysis. 

Hospers introduces his discussion of 


lin Art, London, Chatto and Windus, 
1914, P. 25. Cited by Hospers, p. 98. 
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meaning in the arts by stages: he starts 
with meaning in its purely referential 
sense, proceeds to the notion of expres- 
sion, and thence to a definition of dis- 
tinctively artistic meaning, in terms of 
evocation. The sequence moves from 
what is an objective, and essentially 
public sense of meaning, to a sense of 
meaning which is radically subjective, 
personal, indeed, autobiographical. 
Meaning as reference requires the use 
of symbols which represent, or stand for 
something by virtue of either an assign- 
ment of meaning by convention, or bya 
natural relation between symbol and 
referent. Hospers’ discussion of “semi- 
conventional symbols” (e.g., musical al- 
legory in Baroque music, iconographic 
representation) is most interesting, But 
the heart of the chapter on representa- 
tion is the question of what a work of 
art can be said to represent, 
this representation takes place. Hospers 
introduces an unfortunately uncritical 
and common sense notion of 
imitation” or “photo 


» and how 


“literal 
graphic representa- 
tion,” as the limit of representationalism 
in art, and this sometimes compromises 
an otherwise careful discussion. (He 
modifies some of the simpliste character 
of his discussion later, in chapter 4, 
where he discusses realism and natural- 
ism in literature.) The problematic case 
of representation in the arts is not 
especially that of painting, or literature, 
but music; except in the incidental 
cases in which music “imitates” natural 
sounds, or in which extra-musical con- 
ventions are used to assign meanings, 
music is scen to be essentially non- 
referential, but not therefore without 
meaning. It is the deeply problematic 
question of musical meaning, which has 
exercised so many estheticians, that 
leads Hospers to a consideration of ex- 
pression. Expression hasn’t the con- 
straints which representation by con- 
ventional or natural symbols has (in 
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that stronger sense which Hospers wane 
to reserve for the term Eg r d 
i.e. “independent of subjective LA 
either through a recognized conventior 
or through some natural relation. ) 
gA a musical work may not tor 
resent grief or joy, in any referential or 
imitative sense, but may be said ta 
express it. Hospers, after achewing ca 
cussion of expression in the sense of ws 
act of expression (à la Dewey, Cro 2 
Collingwood), distinguishes two — 
of expression “as something meta rd 
ing an experience which we derive fr! ) 
art or nature as observers:” (p. 63) 0) 
When I infer, from someone's ane 
sion, that he is happy, it is a question ps 
objective fact whether he is happy or 
not, and my inference may be correct fs 
mistaken. (2) If, instead, “enpi 
is taken in the sense of evoking 2 a 
tain impression or feeling or image oe 
idea in me, then this ks arn eee 
and “seeming to express” (in the i os 
of what I infer) collapse into each © rA 
Hospers points out that not all gare 
tions are expressions-to-me, for as Me i 
representation, he wants to ame 
stronger, or at least more specific oe 
for “expression"—one which invo on 
the fused association of object and i ji 
pression, in which the expressive “ey 
and its expression-to-me “lie ee 
the mind,” in Santayana’s phrase. A 
cations, on the other hand, require 
association with, or attribution of “i 
responding qualities to objects. PoS 
tion-meanings, then, have no rule, i 
convention of association, no commo! 

sense or natural relation to whatever Ít 
is that evokes them: they are just me 
they are, and stand for nothing, nor dO 
they in most cases express anything, 0” 
Hospers’ account. They are uniquely 
personal, autobiographical in their 
“thick” context, and rule-free, And x6 
is to these that Hospers turns for his 


definition of the meaning of a work of 
art. “A work of art means to us whatever 
effects (not necessarily emotions) it 
evokes in us; a work wh ich has no effects 
on us means nothing to us, and what- 
ever effects it does evoke constitute its 
meaning for us.” (P- 75) 

This is nothing so definite even as 
stimulus-meaning,? for evocata have no 
¢stablishable relation to the work of art 
except that it evokes them, and that 
its meaning as a work of art is con- 
Stituted by them, exhaustively, Hospers 
says his definition is “arbitrary,” but he 
thinks it is justified. He considers it an 
clementary semantic principle that in 
ri as reference, no word (or sym- 
Dh has meaning outside of that con- 
rea on it, in a standard way, by con- 
Man or by assignment of meanings 
mae n contexts, Now such a “sufficient 
‘then ae ns standard reference, even 
Fe be pp ioa to esthetics” is available 
tite ee of representation and 
aya Fee n, despite ambiguities. But, 
ÜN ihe we the concept of meaning 
thie festa no conventional mean- 
"whist fs E i Moo such as 
mia ™( : g§ of this piece of 
ie: a am n such a case Hospers 
P as ipulate a useful meaning, 
> at provided by his definition. 

aia the work of art mean?” is 
inland a pseudo:question, ee be 
Plante y the question what is the 

ation of the formal content in a work 
Of art to the expressive content, or life- 
Values it evokes in our impression of 
1” The formalist problem of meaning 
Vanishes then (or is absorbed), since 
Even so-called “pure form” has meaning 
if it evokes effects in us. But then too, 
if One takes Hospers seriously here, all 
criterial judgment as to whether some- 


"CE. W. V. Quine, Word and Object, 
Cambridge, Mass., Technology Press, 1960, 


PP. 32-35- 
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thing is a work of art, or whether the 
evocata are esthetic or not vanishes as 
well. All one can rely on presumably is 
some assurance that he is in an “esthetic 
attitude,” and this one has just to know, 
somehow, since it can’t be defined for 
him. Thus, the evocation by this formal 
content of that set of responses in the 
observer's experience constitutes the 
work of art’s meaning, and chacun à ses 
évocations. Meanings change as shiftily 
as evocations do, and by definition there 
are no standard or normal evocations, if 
evocation-meaning is fixed neither by 
convention nor natural relation. This 
is pretty slippery stuff. Meaning in art, 
as Hospers carefully establishes, is not 
unrelated to representation and expres- 
sion (though these by themselves fall 
esthetically short). So it is hard to see 
why, if these latter have even a “modi- 
cum of standard reference,” the mean- 
ing of a work of art should stand as 
nakedly personal as Hospers makes out. 
The discussion of painting, music and 
literature in the chapter on Meaning is 
extensive and enlightened, and serves 
to temper the radical subjectivism of the 
bare definition. But where the defini- 
tion is used, it leads to difficulties. For 
example, Hospers’ discussion of the 
meaning of poetry becomes problemat- 
ic, if not inconsistent with what has 
gone before, if one takes the definition 
seriously. Hospers points out that in 
poetry, the referential use of language 
is a prerequisite, but no more than that, 
since conventional meanings are trans- 
parent, having no aesthetic value in 
themselves. Thus poetry, though it uses 
words (and their meanings), is not 
limited to this referential function, but 
jaa A Se E e plins, “aa precise 
ing rather than deieeabings es oo 
g; and this, 


ostensibly by means which go beyond 
referential use. This evocation then is 


the specific character of poetic language. 
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So far so good. But Hospers proposes, 
by way of example, that the 
immigrants to grasp * 
ican poetry" 


inability of 
‘the spirit of Amer- 
is due to the fact that 


“they don’t know the idiom, the finer 


shades of meaning clude them,” 


and 
they are not aware of the “cluster of 
affective associations which gather 


around every word.” (pea 
Hospers says, “a poem, like any work 
of art, ‘means’ to us simply what is 
evoked in us,” (P. 123) then by what 
criterion does one establish what the 
“spirit of American poetry,” or jts 
meaning, is, apart from such evocation 
Is there some criterion for better 
worse Cvocations, or 


25) But if, as 


1S? 
or 


any ground for the 
comparison of evocations, suc 


could then assert that x 
idiom” (i.e. “got the ‘Tight’ e 
whereas y didn’t? If the appeal is to 
the primary material of poctry as 
“words and their meanings,” (P. 127) 
this is circular, since “meanings” here 
are “evoked impressions” beyond refer- 
ential use, if the poem is to be under- 
stood as a work of art, as more than a 
scientific report of information, Hospers 
makes the condition that “one must be 
acquainted with the cluster of affective 
associations which gather around every 
word—the emotions 


they normally 
evoke, the images to which they give 
rise.” (p. 


125) But what is “normal 
evocation?” What most people get? A 
statistical report? Once normality is in- 
troduced, once the idiom is admitted to 
be crucial to poetic meaning, then the 
uniqueness, or the ‘ 
tic meaning, 
tion and th 
emotions, 
this, 


h that one 
“knew the 
vocations’) 


‘to-me-ness” of artis- 
as distinct from representa- 
e expression of identifiable 
seems to be lost. And it was 
after all, that the definition was 
introduced to uphold. It strikes me that 
the difficulties here are curiously anal- 
ogous to those of emotive theory in 
ethics. 


In part II, on Truth in the Arts, Hos- 
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-ne “whether oF 
pers proposes to examine “whet 


ventional 

not, in some not too sooner en’ 
sense, art ‘is true,’ ‘gives us pee ting 

af Hs =) After elimina 

reality” (p. 145) r of uses of 
as sin- 
ankind, 
a 


from his purview a canner oe 
“true’—(talk of “truth in oe 
cerity, acceptability, value for $ s 
coherence of parts, as ene: 2 
“false character” or a “false ms see 
sistency, greatness or profi uly, 


al and 
4 » general a 
“How true,” or in some gene 


rs concerns 
which 
de, 


vague honorific use)—Hospe mae 
himself with that sense of ene ilit 
is invoked in notions of verisi™m art. AS 
the ideal of realist and cane ellat 
against Zola’s dictum that “the ralistic 
is but a recorder. ... The natt mi 
"3 Hospers pO a 
out (in rather standard fi ke ed 
absurdity and impossibility of vote? that 
of pure realism.” He takes pale 
only propositions are true i 
only sentences express ee e calls 
this sense of truth (which | oe cat 
“truth-about") the only truths oi es zen? 
be those in literature (which a vruths 
tences), and such propositiona rature, 
are esthetically incidental to lite is not 
since “the function of ee 
to state facts.” (p. 157) T- M. roposi- 
Suggests, in this context, that Fagot? 
tions can be expressed in an in ences 
number of media—not in sent or 
alone—and can therefore be true ers 
false in all these media.‘ But P 
insists that without a rule or O i 
tion, it can’t be said that sounds, co (‘I 

gestures in the arts assert angibing os, 
musical notes express propositi 2) 
what propositions do they express 

- 160 
ve — sees another sort of 


novel never interfer 


se, an 
In 


L 

*Emile Zola, The Experimental NO 2 

New York, The Cassell Publishing P üd 
1894, pp. 123-4, cited by Hospers, p. 140- 

oe Greene, The Arts and the Art of 

Criticism, Princeton, Princeton University 

Press, 1940, p. 425. Cited by Hospers, p. 159- 


A 


truth relevant to the arts: not veri- 
simili ns, ai ” 

militude, or “tudh-about,” but “truth- 
to,” as when one S a portrayal is 


true to human nature,” or “true to the 
<perienced qualities of things,” and is 
so TS Adde = PA 
T Hospers adds, in a verifiable way. 

e talks ; is as a “di i 
: lks about this as a “disclosure of 
an essence that is discoverable in ex- 
er i A 
à tence and true-to that experience.” 
p. 192) The “essence” here is some uni- 
versal tr; 


er in an ¢ 

= human character, or in situations, 
Sequences of events, 
World, and 


ait in human experience—eith- 


objects in the 
even such “all-pervading 


he ike li 
Phenomena like light and massiveness.”” 


p: 192) What we have here is, in effect, 
a versi , : ; eer 
rh sion of Aristotelian “ideal-imita- 


herera ee in which there is not 
not ng ation but creative inanion;, 
cry and sy of forms, but discov- 
character rsa of some abiding 
idiom things by the artist. Such 
ip re can be verified as “true-to,” 
ana E conditioned by it in our 
Rea ih pa perceptions; and it is veri- 
tatize tt oe we need not hypos- 
taat G end it dignity and am por: 
Gama pi 194) For example, ‘What 
this aoe = We too can see, gna in 
tenn a OSDEIS says we “verify Cé- 
pecial vision as “true-to-life.” 

tig raises an all-important ques- 
€ as to how art may be said to 

© cognitive. But when all is said and 
done, it is hard to see what sharp dis- 
tinction there is between “truth-about” 
and “truth-to.” That the latter re-edu- 
Cates our perceptions so that we see this 
essence (metaphorically of course) 
Means to me no more than that we have 
Stated (formed?) a proposition whose 
reference is this essence, and that we are 
made aware of the correspondence be- 
tween the artistic expression (sentence?) 
and the essence to the extent that 
We can “verify it in our experience.” 
I don’t know what one can verify that 
is not a proposition, and so I would be 
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happier to extend the notion of propo- 
sition (or give it back its sense of pro- 
posiveness), and to consider including 
Greene's nonsentential expressions, 
rather than to accept a queasily system- 
atic distinction between “truth-to” and 
“truth-about.”. However queasy, Hos- 
pers does use the distinction to advan- 
tage for analytic purposes, in the final 
discussions on the artistic relevance of 
truth, and the notions of “reality” and 
“knowledge” in the arts. 

There are minor typographical cr- 
rors on pages 152 and 237 and a wealth 
of quotations of materials relevant to 
Hosper’s discussion. 

MARX W. WARTOFSKY 
Boston University 


REFERENCE GROUPS: EXPLORATION 
INTO CONFORMITY AND DEVIATION 
OF ADOLESCENTS, 

Muzafer Sherif and 

Carolyn W. Sherif. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1964, 
320 pp + xiv. $6.00. 


This book is concerned with the “be- 
havior of adolescent boys in groups with 
which they associate by their own choice, 
whose activities [are] not directly initiat- 
ed or programmed by adults, and which 
[function] in large cities in neighbor- 
hoods characterized as “high,” “middle,” 
or “low” in rank through the use of 
sociocultural indexes.” It is a “must” for 
all serious students of adolescent psy- 
chology, and particularly for those per- 
sons interested in the social psychology 
of adolescence. The importance of the 
book inheres less in its findings, which 
were foreshadowed or established in pre- 
vious studies by the authors and other 
investigators, than in its outstanding 
methodological innovations. The latter, 
in essence, consists of the application 
to spontaneously formed adolescent 
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groups of the authors’ well-known 
methods of studying intra- and inter- 
ations. 
a e E contributions of 
this work may be briefly summarized as 
follows. First, the authors studied the 
behavior of the adolescent “as a func- 
tion of membership in a group of his 
own choosing and of the sociocultural 
setting in which his group operates.” 
Second, the contaminating influence of 
the “investigator-subject” relationship 
was reduced by using observers who 
“fitted” naturally into the groups under 
investigation, and by insuring that the 
individuals did not know they were 
being studied. A credible pretext was 
always established for the presence of 
the observer, and his role in interacting 
with group members invariably con- 
formed to this pretext. Third, “inves- 
tigator bias” was minimized by em- 
ploying a “combination of methods to 
obtain data” (“including observation, 
informal sociometric choices, ratings by 
regular and other observers, ‘situational 
tests,’ and judgmental indexes adapted 
from the psychological laboratory”), 
and by using “independent observers 
who were not informed about the prob- 
lem or the nature of the group under 
study.” Fourth, by Studying groups of 
low, middle, and high Socio-economic 
Status, it was possible both to test the 
generality of the findings and to ascer- 
tain important interactions between 
intra-group influences, on the one hand, 
and influences emanating from the 
neighborhood and wider culture, on 
the other. Finally, methods of study and 
observation were developed which did 
not “clutter or interrupt the flow of 
interaction among group members,” As 
the authors observe, students of small- 
group behavior seem to forget all too 
frequently that “in the interactions 
there are content and episodes which 
the members feel should remain within 
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the domain of their intimacy and 
which are not enacted for the convent: 
ience of an investigator with a recorder 
at scheduled times.” The ceficlusion 
seems warranted that the use of cee 
methods made it “possible to GOEG 
[groups] with the consent and ap 
tion of authorities in the area and with 
out group members becoming soot 
that their actions are of research 
st.” 
poan with the findings of pier 
vious studies, the Sherifs show that in- 
terpersonal relations within infor 
mal, spontaneously formed ore 
groups are highly patterned with e 
spect to the roles, statuses, and ir . 
cal expectancies of their miem Sd 
Leadership defined in terms of e 4 
tive initiative’ is correlated with bu 
clearly differentiable from pepe 
Top and bottom positions in the gro’ R 
emerge earlier than intermediate ran ‘ 
and can also be reliably observed soon 
er. Observers’ ratings not only agree 
with each other but also with the ae 
bers’ own appraisals of status. i 
ship changes hands as the focus ane 
tivity within the group shifts, and i 
much more a function of the wen 
commitment to group goals and of = 
ability to facilitate and aoe 
&roup activities than of such aaa 
teristics as physical prowess or tempera 
mental dominance. , ; 
In all of the groups studied, oi 
wanted to “do things on their own, oie 
out programming or intervention by oe 
older generation.” In addition, mee 
of all socio-economic ranks appeared’ _ 
have assimilated the aspirations indica 
tive of material affluence in ae 
society; but in low rank E UN 
the boys did not internalize to the one 
degree as in high rank ie sano’ 
the goals and character traits necessa 


i aspira- 
for the implementation of these asp 


š ical 
tions. This finding is evidently tyP!© 


A i> 


of adolescents in minority ethnic groups 
undergoing rapid acculturation*® B well 
z of underprivileged youth in urban 
a is lacking in these latter 
eee = tae presence of suitable 
ee ee eee from peers 
rita bl evertheless, there is not 
Pie any large segment of youth a 
ees aluation of education.” Al- 

gh they lack clarity about vocation- 


al aspirati 
rations, adoles : 
i esce , k 
ieas scents in low rank 


“ta ee at high levels. With 
DE, w achievements of their 
ane mobe nese to opportuni- 
md en y : alabie in their settings, 
Shien ri erence to their own con- 
Staal igen ... youth in low 
Seen ae on the whole, more 
at whee Ft achievement orient- 
ose in high rank areas. 


Thu 
ieee for developing char- 
ment PS o with high achieve- 
undergo A aes e.g. willingness to 
Cational tra fonged educational and vo- 
less bleak oe is apparently much 
elieve, han we have been led to 
Th 
rent feat rightly deplore the cur- 
an wigualified e dery conformity as 
rather than t evil in and of itself 
Ormed to sae examine “what is con- 
tO certain y “a a gi conform 
hey point a ues” instead of others. 
“gree of co e that a certain desirable 
Or the vidi ormity is necessary both 
the develo ity of small groups and for 
culture, aa and perpetuation of 
Conformit cir findings indicate that 
for the fa to group standards depends, 
tion of ian ti on “the internaliza- 
Set of setae expectations” and of a 
which the group members 


* 
See, 

Youth cs mape D. P. Ausubel, Maori 
ilburn, Ca New Zealand: Price, 
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themselves help to formulate; overt 
pressures and sheer physical force are 
relatively minor factors. 


The group norms that are most 
binding and most consequential in 
the members’ scheme of concerns are 
the ones that regulate matters of 
solidarity among members and that 
set standards of conduct in the very 
spheres of motivational promptings 
that [bring] them together. The most 
tightly knit groups observed were 
those whose members had fewest 
stable ties with other groups and in- 
stitutions, hence whose belonging was 
highly important to them. 


Group solidarity was, therefore, highest 
in low rank neighborhoods. In all 
groups, however, the range of accept- 
able behavior exhibited least latitude 
for the leader and high status members. 
“In matters related to the maintenance 
of group activities and of loyalty, the 
leader is expected to be the exemplar.” 
The authors’ treatment of conscience 
and guilt is somewhat oversimplified 
and, in this reviewer's opinion, unneces- 
sarily overextends the otherwise useful 
concept of reference groups. In ac 
counting for the fact that some adoles- 
cents can commit actions at variance 
with the standards of their parents and 
of the wider culture without apparently 
feeling guilty, Sherif and Sherif ex- 
Jain that conscience involves a set of 
prescriptions, loyalties, obligations, and 
approvals that change with continuing 
development. They assert further that 
during adolescence it is primarily the 
prescriptions and approval of their fel- 
lows that really count for such individ- 
uals and determine whether or not they 
experience guilt feelings. But this is 
hardly an all-or-none matter. The emer- 
gence of new reference groups and 
the internalization of new norms do 
not imply compleie repudiation of pre- 
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viously internalized obligations. Con- 
science is more than a simple reflection 
of the standards and loyalties that hap- 
pen to be most salient at a given stage 
of development. Residual obligations 
internalized from previous interactions 
with significant persons and institutions 
still continue to exercise an important 
regulatory influence on behavior. Thus 
it is simply not true that most deviant 
adolescents do not experience any guilt 
feelings whatsoever when violating the 
norms of parents and of the wider cul- 
ture. It would be more accurate to say 
that peer approval does not abolish 
guilt feelings for delinquent acts com- 
mitted during adolescence but merely 
attenuates these feelings as well as makes 
such acts possible in the 


first place. 
Nevertheless, 


the authors completely dis- 
avow the moral relativism and non- 
judgmentalism that are currently so 
fashionable in clinical circles. They 
deny that plausible psychological expla- 
nation of misbehavior exempts such 
misbehavior from ethical evaluation or 
those who commit it from moral ac- 
countability. 

Sherif and Sherif continually reaffirm 
the importance of acknowledging the 
significant role of informal groups in 
shaping individual behavior during 
adolescence, and berate the folly of 
“viewing adolescent groups that en- 
gage in socially objectionable activities 
as the doings of a small number of psy- 
chopathic individuals.” In common 
with other researchers they emphasize 
the group-related character of most de- 
linquency and point out that members 
of delinquent groups tend to be socia- 
ble, loyal, and altruistic rather than 


antisocial or €motionally disturbed, 
They also insist that all a 


groups, regardless of wheth 
termed “gangs,” 


dolescent 
er they are 
“cliques,” “clubs,” or 
“sets,” share the same “essential proper- 


ties of group formations in varying de- 
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gree.” Neither delinquent behavior co 
groups of high solidarity are ae r 
to low rank areas. In any case i noe 
activities constituted only a small ares 
tion of the total behavior of any of th 
groups studied by the authors. , si 
In considering the cata “ 
their findings for the piecention ol a 
linquency the authors place siege 
stress on inter-disciplinary research a 
on recognizing the share ~ 
dominant values in the wider cu 2 
to the causation of antisocial behav a 
“The crux of the matter for ae 
policy and action,” they oe is on 
the busy-work as such, not tie on 
grammed activities as such, or ro oe 
end products of training to exhi i he 
public display. The cardinal poin he 
insure throughout (whatever the pi ag! 
ties) the youth's feeling of ae 
function in their initiation, dev 
ment, and execution.” eT 
The principal defect of this bo an 
that it is not always completely cl E 
whether the findings and ponnn m 
are based upon actual evidence ong 
in this particular study or whether ai 
pertain to previous studies by the 4 
thors or to the literature in a 
The presentation of the material 4 T 
suffers from excessive zedundan 
These minor deficiencies, however, A 
not detract from the fact that by on 
Standard this is the most me 
work on adolescence that has appear 
in the past decade. ane 
DAVID P. AusU : 
University of Illinois 


ON. 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN EDUCATI 
G. Z. F. Bereday. BH 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winslo™ 
Inc., 1964, 302 pp. $5.25. : 
lle 
Dr. Bereday’s work at Teachers = a 
Columbia University, where h 


ads 


— 


= 


AS 


ceeded Dr. Robert King Hall and Dr. 
ma Counts, his editorial work on 
Fleck of Education and the 
i e Education Review and 
opr oa articles and books, have giv- 
Bh Bi at reputation as a 
Pam ive educationist. Until Com- 
ie ve Method in Education ap- 
— wits no single source to 
Shee a and scholars could turn 
ne Hi alee coreg his methodologi- 
fis ah oc his book obviously re- 
mela emetic his thinking and 
aera n graphic notes make clear 
viously ct a are based upon pre- 
fi i ished articles. It is useful 
See brought together to make 
ame whole. Assessment of the 

is almost bound to be made on 


e basi 
asis e x 
Re aie of two somewhat different 
teria—the 


the extent to 
ca 
ant contribu 


author's intentions, and 
which it makes a signifi- 
ton to the development 


Of c 
Omparatiy i 
Stine Parative education as a well- 
Tin ja academic study. 
IS book js j 
: is intended as “an intro- 
uction to aryl en 


a systematic study of com- 
Was write ucation. . .” (page ix) and 
i en for “the layman and the be- 


8innin 
Te Es E student of the field” (page ix). 


ter, TI 


Parative eq 


Le yi x 
easons are fairly obvious. The 

WTIti A . . 
iting is a forcible reminder 


can Captiy 
Y Providj 
Principle 
Posite a 
SYstemati 


ate and inform an audience 
ng for it a mixture of general 
S$, illuminating details and ap- 
necdotes, Students are told 
Pare tera how they should pre- 
tive alira ves to become compara- 

Nowledge of vt They should have 2 
Under stud of the language of the area 
as observers” have lived abroad and, 
"Ol their e. Striven ceaselessly to COn- 

iases,” own cultural and personal 
dent o (P. 10) Thus equipped the stu- 
comparative education “must 


begi 
Sin -a 
by acquiring a thorough familiar- 
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ity with the educational system of one 
cultural area.” (p. 10) One aspect of this 
task would involve participation in a 
school survey executed by a team of 
scholars which would include “admin- 
istrators, philosophers of education, 
psychologists, sociologists and statisti- 
cians.” (p. 14) Then students are ready 
to interpret data drawn from two or 
more countries, juxtapose them and 
move on to comparisons with a theme 
in mind. A more advanced, but still 
only partial, type of study follows in 
which the student tackles limited prob- 
lems and gives to them a comparative 
perspective. In area studies and the 
problem approach four aspects—de- 
scription, interpretation, juxtaposition 
and comparison—are involved and fol- 
low in the order given. A final stage, 
total analysis, is apparently beyond the 
reach of most students. It is for a few 
distinguished scholars and would be 
concerned with the overall “impact of 
education upon society in world per- 
spective.” (p. 25) The outcome would 
represent “a magnum opus of a re- 
searcher’s career.” (p. 26) Only a few 
well-known pioneers like Kandel, 
Schneider, Ulich, Rosselló and Lau- 
werys have attempted it thus far. 

In Part IV, Resources, a useful sur- 
vey is presented of the position of com- 
parative education in the world includ- 
ing descriptions of teaching and 
research centres in the USA and else- 
where. The comprehensive outline of 

rinted sources now available to stu- 


P : : 
dents at various levels of preparation 1s 


particularly valuable. 
Dr. Bereday’s case studies follow his 


proposals very closely. He shows how 
description, interpretation, juxtaposi- 
tion, and comparison flow one into the 
other. In Chapter II he illustrates these 
procedures by reference to reforms in 
Turkey and France. Part II consists of 
sample problems used as bases for 
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comparative analysis. One country, Po- 
land, illustrates the problems of indoc- 
trination through education. A ve 
country comparison deals with the sci- 
entific potentials of the USA and USSR. 
Teacher performance in England, 
France, and Germany are next com- 
pared, and finally, the control of cur- 
ricula in four countries—USA, USSR, 
France, and England. In Part III Dr. 
Bereday returns to his prerequisites— 
language, travel and understanding— 
and illustrates students’ need for them 
by reference to his own experiences in 
USSR (language), Colombia (travel), 
and England (intellectual objectivity), 
The coherence and orderly arrange- 
ment of the volume must be admired. 
It should give students an added sense 
of security to know how to put down 
data, draw conclusions from travel ob- 
servations, and make use of printed 
sources, Few comparative educationists 
would quibble about the ingredients of 
Dr. Bereday’s prescription and students 
who accept it should benefit. But should 
he be quite so positive about his priori- 
ties and sequence of studies? Some stu- 
dents without his flair for languages may 
justifiably feel that the scope of their 
work will be restricted. Others, particu- 
larly if they have special qualifications 
in the social or natural sciences, may 
wonder why he regards the problem ap- 
proach as merely an apprenticeship for 
a total analysis. (p. 23) Again, are ob- 
servations, based on travel, necessarily 
more important ab initio to a compara- 
tive educationist than a well formulated 
conceptual framework? In fact there ap- 
pears room in comparative education 
for persons whose special qualifications 
lie in their knowledge of a particular 
country and its language, for those 
trained in one of the social or physical 
sciences, and for philosophers. Many 
points of departure are possible pro- 
vided that a modest command of the 
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other prerequisites is sone PE 
quired. The interdisciplinary ee ioe 
modern comparative studies woul ls T 
to demand this degree of permissiv 
i book is obviously not ae 
as a magnum opus of the author a 
reer, but on the basis of his om 
criteria Comparative Method in 
cation succeeds. Yet at another level n 
feels bound to ask what pana oa 
makes to present-day discussions ae 
method in comparative education. 
not Dr. Bereday make rather too vi a 
of the evident value of knowing a 7 
guage, without really getting cook 
the task of classifying sources of da : 
on the basis of their reliability? Is T 
not room for more discussion gn pis 
possibilities of building up gasen 
which would help to make educatio wi 
terms meaningful across linguistic oe 
ideological boundaries? Is it anon 
necessary to evolve an internati jo 
language of discussion in ri ae 
education? These points are touche ee) 
without being rigorously an 
Again, should not more have ae 
about some of the questions which ea 
perplexed comparative een 
for many years? Is a science of ai e 
possible? What constitutes knowle a 
What are the dangers of se nee 
quantify comparative data? Waat ES 
in the acquisition of knowledge do 
servations play? a 
In short is it enough to say ` a 
ought to be done without proven i 
rationale? Unfortunately neither Rs 
theoretical bases nor the ape ae 
of Dr. Bereday’s own position are bi 
explicit and hence his own philos ed 
cal commitment and point of ak 
(unless it is the politics of educat a 
cannot be readily discerned. The sas 
to which this book can be put fe all 
sequently less. It does not provi : oF 
aspects of a method on the bas 
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which explanatory studies can be at- 
tempted, the dynamics of social and 
educational change investigated and 
the difficulties of making educational 
terms meaningful across national 
boundaries met. 
; Jn general, it is a generous book. For 
us own part this reviewer has found 
collaboration with Dr. Bereday both 
Mit ig and informative. Both 
a FP to be found in Compara- 
od in Education. 
BRIAN HOLMES 
University of London 
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versity of London Institute of 
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ee James Pitman's Initial 
bet has a ( ugmented Roman) Alpha- 
attention wi the subject of widespread 
Work is a and reporting. The present 
Dure tenet a of three of Mr. 
of this alph oe concerning the use 
England Serene the infant schools of 
also ahd t Wales. Such research has 
ence js on the United States. Refer- 

. ade to work of this nature 


being ¢ 
5 onduct à 3 s 
cation) ia ed (at the time of publi- 


Case with 
Forq Fou 


t least seven states, in one 
a grant of $148,000 from the 
la ndation, 
Nig E Mr. Downing constantly 
Caution ie reporting with notes of 
all impre ne reader is left with the over- 
fay," Ae that the ita. has, “so 
€xaminatio Proven successful and that 
a later Homes of more complete data at 
ate such re will undoubtedly substanti- 
Tuch beg even further. — 
8ether Py $ data and discussion (t0- 
an pertinent italicized head- 
ed in ar Pi) is substantially repeat- 
ach of the lectures. Although 
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Mr. Downing claims there are many 
questions still to be answered, the read- 
er is left with the impression that he is 
confident of the answers. This reviewer 
cannot claim the same degree of con- 
fidence. Such hesitancy arises from ques- 
tions concerning both the theoretical 
considerations advanced in support of 
the “new” alphabet and the implica- 
tions of the results so far reported. 

As Mr. Downing aptly points out 
(p. 127) the i.t.a. differs from t.o. (tra- 
ditional orthography) on several dimen- 
sions. These are: 


1. “the use of lower case letters only,” 

2. “consistency in signalling phonemes 
consecutively from left to right in 
their temporal order,” 

g- “new characters replacing combina- 
tions of characters in t.0.,” 

4- “reducing the number of other al- 
ternative printsignals per pho- 
neme.” 


With reference to the first of these 
it is suggested that “It seems likely that 
the average of at least three different 
visual patterns for cach single word (in 
t.o.) is a serious source of difficulty for 
the beginner, and that the “Look-Say” 
teacher's aim of establishing a clear 
visual image of each word or sentence 
y be frustrated in two ways: 


1. The inconsistency of visual pattern 
urb the formation of the 


ma 


may dist 
visual image. 

The use of several patterns for a 
single word means that no pattern 
receives the maximum possible fre- 


quency of repetition.” (p. 7) 


Y 


No evidence is advanced to support 
this conclusion. This statement of Dur- 
rell however may be pertinent to the 
question. “All children (referring to 
2,000 first grade children involved in 
four studies) were able to match capital 
Jetters as well as lower-case letters. Exer- 
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cises in this ability should be omitted 
from reading readiness materials. ' Per- 
haps a simple test of letter gnon 
for Mr. Downing's controls might pro- 
vide a more specific answer to his hy- 
pothesis. i 
Just the opposite problem occurs in 
connection with the i.t.a, symbols them- 
selves. Examination of the Pitm 
phabet forces the reader to inquire 
whether the child is actually discriminat- 
ing among the symbols for the digraphs 
in that, thin and hash ( th. th š fh). 
Downing reinforces this question him- 
self by stating, “The aim in letter de- 
signing and in spelling has been to 
leave the ‘top coast line’ of printed 
words and sentences undisturbed as far 
as possible so that the main cues used 
by the fluent reader may remain the 
same.” (p. 21) The question that ob- 
viously occurs is: does the child re 
see a new symbol or r 
the significant portions of the tradition- 
al letters t and h in thin and that. 
A closer look at the ita: orthography 
Suggests that in most cases the latter is 
in fact the case. For example the es- 
sential elements of the letters a-e appear 


in the ita. æ » of ee in €€, of oo in 
© and so on. If this js 
then c 


an al- 


ally 
ather does he see 


indeed the case, 
annot the same results be 


ed by the use of a simplified s 
system in initial reading instruc 

If this is not considered an adequate 
procedure then can we not say that the 
Suggestions of Bloomfield, as developed 
in the materials of Daniels and Diack 
in England and of Walcutt and Me 
Cracken in this country, reduce “the 
number of other alternative print- 
signals per phoneme”? Mr., Downing 
even suggests the necessity for compar- 


achiey- 
pelling 
tion? 


? Durrell, Donald D., “First Grade Read- 
ing Success Study: A Summary,” Journal of 
Education, Boston University, 140 (Febru- 
ary, 1958), P. 5. 
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ing such materials (as well ats it oe 
fied spelling approach) with ena 
his definition of the rapes > 
which might form the basis of Ie 
comparison seem contradictory. He ¢ 
tends that 


Pitman's i.a. makes a direct we 
on those two features of the imal 
alphabet which appear to ee 
of failure in learning to reac 

phonic way: 


1. ita. has enough characters as 
provide one printed en a 
each of the phonemes of Eng: $ : 
Each character in ita. carries 


ry 


only one single value for Phonic 
word-building. (p. 18) 


state- 
On the other hand we find the 
ment that 


++. the i.t.a. code used in our ae 
ment cannot, ... be said to be a io 
fectly constant visual code ah in 
speech of any individual ae ane 
our experimental sample. ay ne 
ample, although the letter € of tio 
generally represents the vowe a 
neme common to words such as 16 
get, hen, bed, it may also be goa 
represent the vowel phoneme ted, 
mon to words like equator, ha is 
blasted, raided. A third use it men 
to represent the vowel ate a 
mon to words such as kitten, 4 ae 
listen, and a fourth use (at ary # 
in speech other than Scottish) in will 
fern. (Dialectal variants anai Me 
always violate the consistent is ale 
sentation of phonemes.) Thu gross 
though i.t.a. removes the ae és 
ambiguities of the t.o. code its allow 
tains sufficient variability Se # be 
training in flexibility which maalin 
transferred to coping with this q" 

in to. at the later stage. (p- 13) 


jent 

jability is sufficien 

But how much variability is railed 
and cannot such variability be pi 


er, 


by an appropriate selection of words 
printed in the traditional orthography? 

Indeed the use of such materials 
would eliminate one obvious problem 
raised by the use of i. 


te les be t, that of making 
kde © to. Although the evi- 
i ie sarge in these lectures does 
Ps a att most children will make 
al Wansition easily we do not yet 
heen Others ‘will encounter 
tities ‘ vein Nor do we know 
Selling vin ition will entail later 
Jue Į ; »blems. The fact that in ita. 

spelled as wun, said as sed and 


rain as r 
prob] SrÆæn suggests that significant 
aa ems may well develop. That “Free 
Writing $ 


ik + (Was) more correctly spelt 


teas a for young children" (p. 
ie ee nat really suggest that spell- 
TN diea will not arise, for the 
ire ee will be continually rein- 
children ae spellings while other 
tional PAN ng sernlorcet for tradi- 
BE cowie ings, Firm conclusions must, 
search, A the results of the re- 
nizes the rn $ Ir. Downing clearly recog- 
ieiti E for follow-up data in such 
cration a i ing and for further consid- 
in the use $ theoretical issues involved 
se of ita. 


ie ‘wa we can only consider 
Owever Buk i conclusions available. 
tive cond j vasis for even these tenta- 
questionable Fo, is often unclear or 
Made D. th €. For example, reference is 
Appears as fact that the use of ita. 
Creative w Tesult in improvements in 
that the Wining It is hard to believe 
a en is required to reproduce 
tion js a such as g, yet no indica- 
Used jn sa as to the type of characters 

Apai ich writing. 
Ta author states that there 
and ee matching of experimental 
classes” and, several tables 


are prov; 
roy > 
-rp Provided to support this contention. 
Nereis 


final m also a disclaimer that, since 


a i 
tching was not completed at the 
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time of this report, the classes were not 
matched as precisely as desirable. On 
the other hand, there is no explanation 
of the matching procedure used, the 
nature of such lack of precision or the 
reason for the constant numerical su- 
periority of the control group. Since it 
would seem desirable to obtain parents’ 
approval for an experiment of this 
nature one may inquire whether this 
was a factor in determining the numeri- 
cal discrepancy between the experiment- 
al and control groups. Such a condition 
would make the experimental group at 
least partly self-selective and thus en- 
hance the possibility of a Hawthorne 
effect. 

An attempt has been made to com- 
pensate for this effect but here again 
there are unanswered questions. On the 
one hand meetings and courses are pro- 
vided for teachers of control classes as 
a balance to ita. workshops. But 
there is no indication of the content of 
such meetings and courses. Is there any 
attempt to alter and improve the teach- 
ing of t.o. or are these just a rehash of 
timeworn practices? The fact that the 
teachers discussed “the reading Ye 
search” suggests that it might well have 
atter. The reader should also 
at parents of chil- 

attended Parent- 
aged to 


been the 1 
consider the fact th 
dren studying i.t.a. 
Teacher meetings, were encour 
provide j.t.a. books for their children, 
etc., all of which would tend to enhance 
the possibility of a Hawthorne effect. 

Questions such as these are important 
in evaluating the significance of any re- 
sults obtained in research with ita, But 
what are the tentative results and how 
important are they? The major findings 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. A significant improvement in read- 
ing attainment. 


Progress is more rapid in ita. 


classes. 
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3. The slow learners make better prog- 
ress with i.t.a. S 
Indications are that transition to 

i t.o. is “likely to be achieved without 
difficulty.” 


Discounting for the moment the pos- 
sible effect of the experimental situa- 
tion, let us briefly consider these find- 
ings. Rapid and widespread progress, 
which is reported, is an important con- 
sideration. But what of the child who 
does not make progress with i.t.a.? Will 
there be some among these who could 
have learned with t.o.? It is interesting 
to note that although i.t.a. begins with 
a large number of children achieving 
greater success, as time progresses the 
tables show t.o, closing the gap. Over 
the long haul will i.t.a. or t.o. produce 
more non-readers and which will pro- 
duce higher reading achievement? 

With reference to the transition to 
to. the indications are that some chil- 
dren have accomplished this with ease. 
How many others will have 
making the transition? Pitman claims 
that children will correctly guess from 
the context those i.t.a, words which are 
quite unlike their conventional form. 
Will this not pose even greater prob- 
lems for some children than learning to 
perform a somewhat similar task with 
traditional orthography. The final ê, 
for example, is a very reliable cue, use- 
ful in a large number of words, yet the 
ita. child will find all these words un- 
familiar. Whether it is better to provide 
initial training with regular or variable 
materials and how much regularity or 
variability to maintain has been refer- 
red to above. The findings in this field 
referred to by Mr, Downing do not seem 


adequate for a definitive conclusion at 
this time, 


difficulty in 


In any case it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that there will be children who 
will encounter difficulty in transferring 
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i ki ith 

from i.t.a. to t.o. and in working wit 

ab is a to 

t.o. at a later stage. All this adds up : 

he i i y evaluation 0 
usion that any evi ; 

mee instruction 


the overall effects of i. oe 
on reading ability and any conpor 
with present (or improved) instruc mi 
with to. cannot truly be made pee 
ita. has been in use for a substanti 
th of time. . 
E” reference to the time at + 
reading instruction should Beg by 
Downing appears quite impresse a 
the fact that children can learn to ae 
at 4 or 5 years of age, and do so ach 
the use of i.t.a. materials. As ue a 
as 1937 Gates had come to a mon 
clusion but raised the still unansw ote 
question of the desirability of such ea 
instruction.” i 
"is for side effects such as improved 
attitudes to school work, greater hë 
terest in reading, etc., these mig 
expected to accrue from any succe - 
learning experience. The basic q a 
tion is whether such an epon e 
learning to read can be achieve EE 
successfully with the i.t.a. than W itt 
more deliberate selection of words an 
ed in the traditional srikogaphi ip 
fact that previous systems whi ten 
volved the use of an augmented a ee 
bet met with tremendous initial a 
only to be shelved after ee Be 
Suggests that the final effects 0 ning 
very carefully evaluated. Mr. Do ai 
makes reference to such previous eon 
ments but his evaluation of their c pjec: 
ences is far from convincing. His e 
tion that a “Nue Speling” ver! 
retains combinations of letters a te 
ch, etc.) for single sounds peer 
viewed in the context of the pt (han 
discussion of i.t.a. letters. Other 


ental 
? Gates, Arthur I. “The Necessary Mr zA 
Age for Beginning Reading a ich. 1937 
School Journal, XXXVII (Ma 
497-508. 


N 


this type PE 
ieee of objection, he provides no 
ne eg in this book as to the rea- 
D i i R . 
Be a 3 discontinuing previous systems 
ais i — Whether Augmented Ro- 
a s ine 
ti So to become simply an- 
uct os item of historical interest or 
ot practical value i 
Seen, I ical value remains to be 
JOEL WEINBERG 
Simmons College 
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TEACHER E ARCH ON 


Erne °F FECTIVENESS, 
“a ies and William J. Ellena. 
Vin t: Holt, Rinehart and 
ston, 1964. 352 pp. $5.00. 
2 pp. $5.00. 


Eight j 

ume = ae chapters in this vol- 
in 1961 toa meet of papers delivered 
ness, conven ed on teacher effective- 
Classroom T by the Department of 
ational Sel eachers of the N.E.A., the 
the Americ; os Boards Association and 
alison ce of School Ad- 
Teport of ws he value of publishing a 
May profit _ is that the reader 
itic ang oe the confrontation of 
aoa a gn een, 
tion of a 8 the relevance or interpreta- 
ambiguitic of research, point out 
However er request clarifications. 
ings is pres thing of seminar proceed- 
We have Tar in this volume. What 
en heard Pes that have already 
Tesearch ah . At least five of the seven 
ture fi Ports have been in the litera- 

Or some time. 


ru 5 
ing dam (Missouri) in the open- 
tributions ga to integrate the con- 
Seven-v e presents what he calls 
Sifctisemace ue Model for Teacher 
and Binet “for its methodological 
tó inn implications” and uses it 
Volume,” ize the other chapters in the 
3 *” (P. 5) The “variables” in the 
fall into two classes; the main 


sequ 
ence $ 
variables which are formative 
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experiences, teacher properties, teacher 
behavior, immediate effects and long 
term consequences; and the contextual 
variables, which are classroom situations 
and school and community Contexts. 
What he calls a “model” is simply a 
check list of virtually all possible influ- 
ences that could bear on teacher com- 
petence. Presumably, anything in the 
life history of the teacher that is related 
to the performance of the teacher's role 
from toilet to teacher-training— 
could fit into his scheme. 

There may be some value to inclusive 
check lists to remind us of the divers 
influences on teacher behavior, but 
t we need more in order to attend to 
the business of educating, evaluating, 
and changing teachers is assistance in 
identifying what is both most relevant 
and accessible to professional concern. 
Mr. Biddle's “model,” couched in scien- 
tific jargon, does not appear to this 
reviewer to be of much value for gen- 
erating hypotheses, comprehending or 
utilizing the available research, or for 
solving practical field problems. His 
chapter does include a survey of research 
techniques that should be interesting to 
those unfamiliar with social-psychologi- 
cal research. 

‘The second essay, “Fyolution of Cur- 
rent Practice in Evaluating Teacher 
Competence,” by Hazel Davis (NEA); 
includes a short, somewhat disorganized 
history of the teacher evaluation which 
she relates to the efficiency movement in 
American education, a thesis that has 
been ably documented by Raymond 


Callahan in Education and The Cult of 


Efficiency. The major portion of her 
essay is given to reporting several sur- 
veys of rating scales and evaluation 
rocedures used by schools since 1915- 
David Ryans’ chapter is a summary 
of his ten-year study on teacher charac- 
teristics published in 1960. In compress- 
ing his massive study into a few pages 


wha 
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he has omitted so many of the procedur- 
al details that it is difficult to understand 
or interpret his findings. Several scores 
or ratings were factor analyzed but it 
is impossible to say what went into the 
analyses and what came out, since no 
techniques or tabular results are report- 
ed. Ryans’ work is too well known to 
require much comment. This reviewer 
questions the value of studies that focus 
on gross judgments of teachers’ personal 
characteristics rather than on more 
molecular aspects of teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ classroom behavior, and their 
relationship to student learning. It is 
ironic that Ryans’ essay probably has 
greater immediate value to the field 
than any of the other contributions, 
Researchers may pull their hair but 
school administrators wil] rely on gross- 
dimension rating forms until they see 
something better that they can easily 
comprehend and use. While behavioral 
observational systems look promising, 
they are not in general use probably 
because they all still do not deal with a 
Sufficiently wide Tange of behavior or 
they are too cumbersome for field use. 
Since we will be saddled with rating 
forms for a long time, users could learn 
a great deal from Ryans’ careful atten- 
tion to such matters as training of ob- 
servers and reliability, 
R.L. Turner's (Indiana) paper re- 
ports on a novel strategy for measuring 
teacher competence. He asserts that past 
failures of studies of teacher compe- 
tence are in part due to “uncontrolled 
variables.” He Suggests that researchers 
in the area should emulate the experi- 
mental psychologists by 


“situations with demonstrate 
to teaching.” (p. 


situations that he 
Fattu devised are 


contriving 
d relevance. 
103) The constructed 
and his colleague N.A, 
Paper and pencil and 
oral (by tape recorder) test items which 
are reported in the most general terms. 


In no way are we told Precisely what 
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variables are being systematically E 
trolled in the “experimental a 
throwing some doubt on their cian 
to experimental psychology. ae 
to teaching is demonstrated by ee 
that non-teachers, teachers in pee, 
teachers, teaching specialists aes 
ing specialists), obtain significant Pe 
ferent test scores. But Mr. Turner na 
not demonstrate a relationship betw ecn 
successful test performance and pae rt 
ful teaching performance. If is 
reading specialists, obtain peer 
higher scores than group B, elem ad 
school teachers, this may pisses ries 
group A knows how to answer a a 
about teaching of reading but ¢ o oe 
demonstrate that individuals in goap 
A are better reading teachers. Layers 
must show that performance in the pai 
trived situation is related to ee 
performance and to student eee 

Milton Mieux and B. nt 
report on their work at ener ren’ 
empirical study of the logica feli 
sions of teaching behavior is a T cit 
ing departure from the almastemp 
concentration on socio-emotiona ay 
tors and communication paeme A 
researchers trained in perce es 
Sociology. This research origina —s 
ported in an Office of Education voit 
dated 1959 had a number of aao 
ings; for instance, category cae 
problems, reliability difficulties, sak ak 
any study of validity, failure to m oP 
logical dimensions of teaching ae 
various subject matter areas, and 1 psy" 
to relate his dimensions to pae re- 
chological factors. These PO BE 
main, and it is disappointing mn (he 
chapter in this book merely re ns 
same study, indicating a lack 0 vag ate 
tion to these problems over the 
or seven years. 

The studies reported T a 
Gump (Kansas) focus on fecii ei 
er's ability to develop an effec 


Paul v. 
ch- 


A 


vironment for learning.” (p. 165) In 
oe to Turner, Gump's position 
ila Mar pulation and 
Be. An for oi very specific variables, 
chology, a cag ees Psy 
fruitful.” nay be neither feasible nor 
Zilas E (p Sen Gump argues and 
tention th Hpi trl support his con- 
tine ai? tne Pipes in setting, c.g. 
of the one physical arrangement 
important t ree format of lesson, are 
Gump ias wees teaching situation. But 
are related sg yet shown that these 
teaching or Ai 6 logical dimensions of 
learning. Ti = any effect on pupil 
Gump that ine reviewer agrees with 
ignored re r HSS variables have been 
ness, Dut esearch on teacher effective- 
knowing eg we have some way of 
May be prs example, which formats 
types of learn effective for particular 
of little ilp meee the research can be 
and torte Principals 
According ui rs often judge teachers 
Class rats Ls ei questions as: “Is the 

ment conducive to learn- 


ing?” 
or “W: x s 
Was the choice of activity ap- 


Propri 

iat 

Sutama T the expected learning 
i ump’s research is i i 
ing, and p’s research is interest 


if he does not ignore relation- 

student learning, he may be 

, anid mae clarification, specifica- 

of such fa sessment of the importance 
actors, 

Ned f ` 
Search e 
fiye Year 
techniq 
and his 


Ships to 
UNG: t 
tion 


landers (Michigan) reports re- 
©mpleted and reported over 
Sia His contributions to the 
S$ of classroom observation, 
int to relate teacher and stu- 
ee behavior to learning are 
ĉa. It is ane by all researchers in this 
TICE essa Possible to support in this 
Vinceq Y, but this reviewer is con 
of Alassio, t Flanders’ conceptualization 
MNdirect ny interaction into the direct- 
18 Galina Om has oversimplified 
Smith Si & process. Moreover, as B. O. 
Sues, behavioral category Sys- 
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tems for the classroom must include 
logical dimensions of teaching, if these 
systems are to be used to evaluate a 
teacher's effectiveness. 

The final two chapters, “The Role 
Approach to Teacher Competence” by 
Howard A. Rosencranz (Missouri) and 
Bruce J. Biddle, and “Age, Teacher 
Role, and Institutional Setting” by 
Warren A. Peterson (Community 
Studies Inc., Kansas City) can be classed 
together as broad sociological studies of 
school-community relationships and 
generational differences among teachers. 
While it can be argued, as does Biddle, 
that such factors impinge on teacher 
effectiveness in the classroom, neither 
article ties its findings to the logical 
or social psychological dimension of 
teaching, or pupil learning. These 
studies perhaps make some contribution 
to the social sciences, but they have 
only the most indirect bearing on the 
study of teacher competence. 

Now to comment not on the separate 
contributions but on the purpose of the 
entire volume. Mr. Biddle in his first 
chapter says “although the educator 
will find here a tapestry of ideas, the 
basic message is for the educational re- 
searcher.” (p. 2) Yet in the preface 
which is attributed to Mr. Biddle and 
his co-editor, this statement is found: 
“The book... is directed at two audienc- 
es, concerned educators and lay persons 
who want to do something about our 
understanding of teacher competence 
and educational researchers who would 
explore new approaches to this age old 
problem.” (p. viii) The difference in 
these statements is not in itself very 
important but the confusion they be- 
tray is reflected in the book itself. Cer- 
tainly it is possible for one book to be 
appropriate for both audiences, but this 
one is not. As a report of research it 
does not provide the information re- 
scarchers need,—specification of experi- 
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mental conditions, instruments, statisti- 
cal techniques. Most of this information 
no doubt can be found in other pub- 
lished works. True enough. But the fact 
that most of these papers can be found 
easily in the library in more complete 
form attenuates the argument that this 
is a book directed to researchers. If the 
volume reported critiques of the papers 
by the various participants this no 
doubt would be of interest to many, but 
as already noted, this was not done. As 
a readable book suitable for interested 
educators, administrators, teachers, or 
laymen, with some exception (e.g., sec- 
tions of Flanders’ and Ryans’ Papers), it 
is likely that the substance and style 
would ward off all but the most persist- 
ent. 

Finally, this reviewer cannot resist 
commenting on the definition of teacher 


s volume which 
is probably not shared by all the con- 


++. the ability of a teacher to behave 
in specified ways, within a social situa- 
tion in order to produce empirically 
demonstrated effects approved by 


those in the environment in which he 
functions, (Pp. 241) 


Defining Competence is risky business 


and these writers should be commended 
for facing the task, Nevertheless, this re- 
viewer finds this definition profoundly 
disturbing, There are many Miss 
Joneses who according to this definition 
are competent because they achieve the 
ends of a Tun-of-the-mill history course, 


se their ends 
may be only partially realized, The 
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problem is admittedly not a simple = 
but this reviewer is not ready to bone 
competence as a mere technica pa 
tion of how best to achieve X. ThE p 
nition of the competent teacher m : 
include the ability of the mar z 
make wise decisions about what the > 
should be. ere u 

Washington University 


Lancuace Testinc: THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TESTS. 
Robert Lado. A 

3 o. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1964, 389 pp. $6.00. 


This is a book written primarily Dor 
teachers of foreign languages. Its pant 
interest lies in the testing eeo 
which Professor Lado, Dean of a at 
stitute of Languages and Langu a 
Georgetown University, ee ae 
evaluates. But foreign seen e 6 
ing and testing should be Lait 
linguistic developments, and to re- 
Proposals exhibit little gelation 
cent advances in linguistic theory. be a 
Language Testing claims to hë 
comprehensive introduction g Jan- 
construction and use of ee the 
guage tests.” (p. vii) Not nie | bie 
book comprehensive, it is Sik for- 
tious since, in addition to sage are 
eign language testing per ses at o 
sections devoted to the gee the 
linguistic and psychological ic 
design of teaching epenn nits 
testing of cross-cultural under and to 
and attitudes toward potas of ed- 
questions concerning the bread 


“ 


ar- 
+g are 2 
ucation itself. These oe a the- 
: 1 
ranged roughly as follows: esting? 


‘, 3 et 
oretical discussion of ee a, the 
linguistics, and psychology; Terien 
testing procedures for separat: 


i i ie 
= - F 


a largnn (pronunciation, stress, in- 
iire oe vocabulary); third, 
iagt es for testing integrated 
E writen s (comprehension, read- 
fourth the . speaking, translation); 
fice a esting of cross-cultural un- 
ssc & and fifth, the refining of 
T ‘ 
it bi : of especial value when 
and comp ‘ the testing of recognition 
poitea D hension where, it should be 
ing eee the reliability of the test- 
Similarly at has been determined. 
duction Ys om concept of “partial pro- 
ing of spe oe with the group test- 
standing cons Production, is an out- 
ions oo Lado's sugges- 
ability, eae the testing of speaking 
are the best ugh avowedly rudimentary, 
there is Ri a print. To my knowledge, 
for bite other mention of procedures 
his et let in the literature. 
and, as cert primarily a reference work 
Validity, rey chapters on norms, 
Equivalent rk ility, item analysis, and 
hough a will prove convenient 
Se jeen z has little to say about 
notes a that is new. Bibliographi- 
ortunately te most chapters, but, un- 
C88, asa tex ne is no index. Nonethe- 
esting or AN ook for foreign language 
Ook ka Sa reference work, Lado’s 
Will be of Baie contribution which 
O A a to the conscientious, 
has some T ambitious teacher who 
is Willing  8uistic training and who 
| 8 to consider new ideas. 
Tespect to linguistic theory, 
.. „Oms to have based his book on 
o mr linguistic understanding 
Teader ee aad” (p, 22); yet the 
8uistic ca observes that this “lin- 
than ie derstanding" is nothing more 
Buisticg j loomfieldian taxonomic lin- 
whi a n approach to language study 
Pletely be fairly recently, has com- 
Studies. Ominated American linguistic 
ado almost completely ignores 


the 
Cal 


1 
Lado cla 
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the achievements of transformational 
linguistics, making only one rather 
trivial mention. (p. 163) Giving Lado 
the benefit of the doubt, one might 
construe some of his remarks as un- 
derlying an implicit mentalistic view of 
language. “We can . . . speak of lan- 
guage as a...system of habits. ...” 
(p 4) “Major progress (as a child learns) 
comes in the form of pattern learning, 
that is, learning sentence and word 
patterns which permit him (the child) 
to build new sentences by analogy.” 
(p. 12) We might interpret Lado as say- 
ing that the child has internalized a 
set of rules which allows him to con- 
struct and understand sentences.’ Lado 
goes on to say that “when he (the child) 
has learned to build new sentences . . - 
he has learned the language.” (p. 18) 
Thus, testing the “conversion of one 
pattern to another” (p. 169) may be 
construed as testing the presence of an 
internalized rule in the child's mind. 
Presumably, it is in word and sentence 
patterns, and the rules for character- 


‘we sense the common 


izing them, that * 
basis of language within the diversity of 
it will take 


languages....” (P- 8) Buti 
no small amount of insight on the part 


of linguists to reveal just how languages 
are alike. 

On occasions Lado fails to take im- 
portant recent investigations into ac 
count. For instance, Halle and Chomsky 
of MIT have given a quite convincing 
argument that stress in English is pre- 
dictable on the basis of grammatical 
structure. Lado, without offering justi- 
fication, makes the claim that “...al- 
though /’ / and other stresses correlate 
with grammatical structure in English, 


1 Actually the child seems to learn ex- 
tremely general rules which he modifies in 
stages, gradually coming to note le: 
strictions. The notion that childre 
by pattern or analogy is, of course, not 
original here. 


xical re- 
n learn 
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stress and grammatical structure are 
autonomous systems. ...” (p. 107) Lado 
is factually incorrect when he states that 
“. . English weak stress is not paral 
leled by any stress in Spanish. ... (p- 
109) On the contrary, the weakest stress 
in Spanish has the same amplitude and 
length as the weakest in English, but 
English contains a rule for reducing un- 
stressed lax vowels to [ə] whereas no 
such rule exists in Spanish. 

In discussing the construction of a 
test to be employed in foreign language 


teaching, Lado outlines the following 
desiderata: 


(1) Make or get comparable descrip- 
tions of the student's native lan- 
guage and the target language, 

(2) Analyze the descriptions contras- 
tively and prepare a list of learn- 
ing problems, 

(3) Collect test items and separate 


them according to appropriate test 
techniques, 


(4) Write test items and 
structions, 

(5) Administer to native speakers of 
the target language in order to dis- 
cover unwanted items, 

(6) Administer to a representative 
group of students in order to dis- 


cover the relatiye difficulty of items, 
(7) Administer to an ade 


of students so that n 
computed, and 
(8) Publish in booklet form with an- 


swer sheets and perforated scor- 
ing stencils, 


prepare in- 


quate sample 
orms may be 


With the exception of the contrastive 
analysis of linguistic descriptions, the 
Steps which Lado Proposes seem reason- 


able. But it is simply a matter of fact 
that the construction of contrastive 
analyses is an extremely complex affair 
which, except in rare instances, will be 
an impossible undertaking for the lin- 
guistically unsophisticated teacher of 
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foreign languages. Since the en 
problems resulting through contra oe 
analysis must be checked — m 
pirical observation anyway, (p- oes 
one suspects that the list of wate es 
problems might be prepared enun = 
a function of empirical observa nat 
Even this compilation, H 
require a certain amount of ling 
raining. 
i “There is justification for sean 
to be taken in the use of linguistic a fas 
yses in the teaching of Se el 
guage. Although the peng e 
approach to language may u PA 
yield a unique linguistic R ice 
a given language, it is certainly aigonal 
that no two structural or tra m i 
descriptions of the same OE 
the same. How then can the P 
have any confidence in any Pri as of 
contrastive analysis? Most cen oe 
foreign language, even those eel 
linguistics, use the more eee 
cal approach to the listing o ee 
problems, and Lado fails sae ht ‘6 
anywhere in his book this alter gon 
contrastive analysis. One will p wae 
assert that such a procedure is co we 
tific, but it is not at all obvious tha ei 
allegedly scientific SS itl 
niques have yielded a gee ai 
Lado is quite correct in poin of the 
that “...too much has been made nape 
value of a native speaker of a me he 
as the ideal teacher.” (p. 47) Besi¢ coe 
fact that it is not feasible in wae” e 
to have the use of native epen en there 
language to be taught as Lace spi Ante 
are certain advantages se aot guage 
native speaker of the foreign la aeie 
has over the native speaker. In P iably 
lar, non-native speakers are e 
more sensitive to many of the pr they 
which students encounter when 
are trying to learn a ee a who bê- 
Typical of the many linguist with its 
gin the study of a language 


p 


veten nie: e.g., a sample 
intonation nba ees oe 
211) Sixty on ure, bier lexicon. (p. 
Over nit a = iz thiis test TADES 
that insofar ; se on miphë shspëct 
Suage S “a Lanois foreign lan: 
of the mech; g is the automatic control 
free expre ane of the language in the 
epis ssion of ideas, the undue 
deainert PE may have 
a situation sn oe Sidet in such 
confidence. ka saa self-conscious, loses 
Others, mes a jecomiss hypercritical of 
control and =r frequently destroys his 
Municate, F as budding ability to com- 
instances, arthiermore; except in rare 
i alsost pertsonon in pronunciation 
Overly + el ate to obtain and is 
€r time, anding of student and teach- 
riir foreign language teaching 
System, i.e — the entire language 
and lexical he syntactic, phonological, 
tences oi Ta underlying the sen- 
hat studen anguage. My suspicion is 
much of th e be exposed to as 
sible, Iņ Si anguage at once as is pos- 
€Xtrapolate ia measure the student must 
the langua and internalize the rules of 
irect ieee for himself (except where 
he O a a in the operation of 
cal value) png immediate pedagogi- 
ACilitated n this process is probably 
Suage sin presenting the entire lan- 
'b at the gq re, or at least large areas of 
now of me time. There is no reason 
Phonemic which suggests that teaching 
distinctions and drilling 0? 
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minimal pairs is an optimal method for 
teaching a foreign language. 

Lado presents his own explanation 
for how people learn a foreign language. 
(p. 17) But little is known about the 
way in which people learn a first lan- 
guage, let alone a second language. 
There is little more to be said at the 
current time save that human beings 
must have the inherent capacity to de- 
termine the set of abstract linguistic 
rules capable in principle of characteriz- 
ing the infinite set of sentences in any 
natural language. While I do not mean 
to depreciate the possible pedagogical 
value of electronic equipment and pro- 
grammed instruction, it would appear 
that only intuition and not linguistic 
science underlies the teaching tech- 
niques in which these devices are em- 
ployed. Although certain new linguistic 
advances, for instance, the transforma- 
tional approach to language study, seem 
to offer a better theoretical base than 
other types of linguistic investigation, 
the foreign language teacher can only 
“wait and see” attitude. Per- 
e has been teaching a 
“the right way” all 


adopt a 
haps, after all, h 
foreign language 
along. 

In conclusion, Lado’s book offers a 
wide range of testing procedures for use 
in the teaching of a foreign language. 
No doubt many of the techniques pro- 
and will be of great value, 


posed are 
book's inadequate theoreti- 


despite the 


cal perspective. 
MORGAN E. JONES 


University of Puerto Rico 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY AMERICA 


By WILLIAM CLYDE DeVANE 

The distillation of a lifetime’s involvement, observa- 
tion and thinking by a distinguished literary scholar and 
educator, this perceptive book is an analysis of the major 
trends shaping American collegiate and university edu- 
cation today. Library of Congress Series in American 
Civilization. $4.50 


EDUCATION AND FOREIGN AID 


By PHILIP H. COOMBS; KARL W. BIGELOW 

In Ways to Improve U.S. Foreign Educational Aid, Mr. 
Coombs analyzes governmental and private educational 
aid to developing countries, and suggests methods for 
improvements. In Problems and Prospects of Education 
in Africa, Mr. Bigelow provides an up to date survey 
and interpretation of education in British-related 
Africa, and speculates on probable future developments. 
The Burton and Inglis Lectures, 1964. $2.50 


EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 


The Challenge to Education in a Changing World 
The Federal Role in Education 

By WALTER P. REUTHER; EDITH GREEN 

“Z. seethes and teems with facts and ideas. They pack 
the pages and flood out into the margins. . . - Every col- 
lege and university professor should read it" —Im- 
proving College and University Teaching. The Inglis 
and Burton Lectures, 1963. Distributed for the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. $2.50 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
WISDOM 


Selections from eat oo 

Edi BER , 
ey ae _, . will take the time to get the a 
the vision, and the practical good sense which are to be 
gleaned from this embracive work . . : '—Journal of 
Higher Education. «|. a rich and priceless store of 
F ”—The Christian Science 


educational thought . - i ycie 
Monitor. Second Edition, Enlarged. Ninth printing. 
$8.50 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TUTVUS 


Policy and Practice in School Administration Series 
LOJA aeee M ocheol Administration verles 


Edited by Erick L. Lindman, University of California, Los Angeles 


Short, Authoritative, and Practical Introductions to 
Varied Facets of Administration 


ALLEN / SCHOOL INSURANCE ADMINISTRATION . 

by Clifford H. Allen, Insurance Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools Pe 
Here is a practical guide for school superintendents, business manage : a 
boards of education in the management of an effective insurance progr Be 
Based on actual needs and experiences of school districts, it esas a 
methods and areas of Protection which will help administrators cle Pd 
falls in securing adequate insurance to protect the property, personne I, ded 
funds of their Particular districts. The book is particularly MADEN i 
as supplementary reading for courses in this arca of educational adminis 
tion. 1965, 128 Pages, paper, $1.65 

McNEIL / CURRICULUM ADMINISTRATION 

by John D. McNeil, University of California, Los Angeles t 
Stressing the practical aspects of curriculum development and planning 
this book can be used effectively at several levels. Chapters showing ily 
relationship between lesson plans and the course of study will be bir a 
helpful to students planning lessons for the first time. The book also offe E 

stions for experienced school administrators who An 

e curriculum in the light of newer developmen 5 

mation to Supervisors, curriculum directors, aoe 

ers, and community leaders interested in proc 

and how to teach, 1965, 160 pages, paper, $1.65 


as 1000 pupils is shown as being aul? 
"= Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State University, 
, 144 pages, Paper, $1.65 


i n ture from the endorsement sysiein comi 
mon in public schools, the ook gives special attention to planning © 
positions and selection of Personnel, 

orientation, evaluation, wage and salary 
Motion, communications, work loads, a 
Pages, paper, $1.65 


McCLURKIN / SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING 
by W, D. McClurkin, George Peabody College for Teachers 


In this book, the author addresses himself to those educational laagan 
whose decisions influence the nature of school facilities. He discusses we 
basic stages: long-range community planning, educational planning for ae 

i , architectural planning, and the actual construction. ble 
undness of judgments upon which inevita 
nstruction are based, 


i t 
It offers useful suggestions es 
Policies, termination, transfer, mo 
nd employee associations. 1964, 


Write to The Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 


HARTFORD / EDUCATION IN 
Y Ellis Ford Hartford, University © 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 


MILLER / THE PUBLIC ADMI 
L NISTRATIO 
by Van Miller, University of Illinois p OENE ERA ik 


Deets f ¢ z . 

pee a mami president of the University Council for Educational 
H A iat aces the initial responsibility for school systems on the 
settee JOO! yi | help the college or in-service student develop a new 
jean nee m s ool administration. The text is organized in four parts: 
E i Sa inks the setting of school administration; Part I] considers the 
es Mi re a the governance of education, identifying channels 
rough al c i Ing viduals may seek information and exert influence; Part 
mk Ee sses the specific task areas of administration; and Part IV focuses 

e role of administrators as specialists. 1965, 608 pages, $7.95 


ig KLEIN, and BURKS / 
: E AERAN “E ONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Pond . Clark and John B. Burk f y City 
L. Klein, University of pele ical alin = see 


Designed for graduate courses in the secondary school curriculum this 
text examines the theory and substance of that curriculum, drawing on his- 
tory, sociology, philosophy and psychology. Of particular interest is the 
chapter on French, English, and Russian approaches to secondary education. 
the role, status, and future trends of specific subjects are discussed in 
succeeding chapters, with much attention given new developments. Sug- 
gestions for planning future curricula are broad and flexible enough to be 
applied to almost any curriculum situation. 1965, 464 pages, $6.95 


URSON / FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING WITH 
ian IOVISUAL TECHNOLOGY 
Y Carlton W. H. Erickson, University of Connecticut 


This book is concerned with the relationship of major technological media 
to productive learning activity. The prospective teacher is given a creative 
framework for the selection and use of varied materials in many situations 
and an opportunity to test the principles offered in a unique series of nine 
case studies, through which he is guided by a programmed sequence of 
ordered responses. Every chapter is followed by a list of problem-solving 
activities, many of them involving creative action. The most recent techno- 
logical developments and their impact on the schools is emphasized 


throughout. 1965, 400 pages, $7.50 


CHARLES / A PREFACE TO EDUCATION 
YM. R. Charles, Oregon College of Education 


A Preface to Education systematically reveals to the reader that the materials 
which comprise the contents of education are derived from the social sci- 
ences, The author discusses in order the disciplines of anthropology, his- 
tory, political science, economics, sociology, psychology, and philosophy, 
showing their contributions to education in detail. He demonstrates Why 
people need to be educated and how various societies meet this necd. Dis- 
cussion questions, summaries, selected bibliographies and many illustra- 
tions provide effective learning aids for the student. 1965, 352 pages, $4.95 


Instruction Manual available gratis to those adopting the text. 


THESE UNITED STATES 


f Kentucky f f 
on to U. S. education begins with an over- 


Te comprehensive, aing and logically proceeds through the major features 
age prospects. Topics covered include he 
ideals, institutions, programs, | of edt aased i 

ministration an ion; and the profession of teaching. ase on 
solid historical, philosophical, psychological, and social foundations ani 
unbjased on such issues as federal aid, teachers unions, and N. E. A., the 
book presents a challenge to the thinking student. 1964, 592 pages, $6.95 


roducti 


of education today 


Write to The Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 
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JAROLIMEK and WALSH / READINGS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
EDUCATION a University 
eae Tei Jarolimek, University of Washington, and Huber M. Walsh, 
iter e 
ledo ; a sample 
of Tole This collection has been compiled to enable edueition sage tă E 
a wide range of basic literature in elementary social studies. ks E ai Hs 
ai articles published since 1960, it represents the best a mae 
the field. The book is organized in six sections that outs = ondi eeu 
usually included in a curriculum and methods course. ideas tapdariental 
are varied: some articles tell “how to do it,” some dea wih Be rete: 
issues, some are on a theoretical level, and others report resea 
1965, 480 pages, paper, $3.95 


HUBER / STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN, Third Edition 
by Miriam Blanton Huber 


n re-level course 
The best material of previous editions of this text for a a ‘ig ak 
in children’s literature has been retained here. Changes includ one ad 
selection from recently published children’s books, up-to-date Ann Pe 
critical aids, and all new illustrations by the outstanding arua 3 eÀ ie 
The material is flexibly arranged in a topic-development orc a A aids 
emphasis on American folk and traditional literature. Oher = anandi 
to the student are a complete history of children’s literature, an a 


Š 2es, prob. 
and suggestions for effective teaching. spring, 1965, approx. 848 pages, I 
$8.95 


VICTOR / SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Edward Victor, Northwestern University 


> : 3 i ‘lp both 
Broad in scope and unusual in approach, this book is written to he F 


ing- 
prospective and experienced elementary school teachers conduct mea 
ful science learning experiences in the classroom. Part | pL eee ofa 
how to organize a science program, giving step-by-step construc is EE 
structured unit, with sample units for use as models, Broad soals Or ip 
elementary science program, methods of teaching science tet he It with. 
science materials, and evaluation of science learning are also cu 
Part Il contains science content, learning activities, and Bwuogar y., and 
A particularly valuable outline format distinguishes key concep 


i ; SE here. 
supplementary material from the wealth of science material presented 
1965, 768 pages, $8.00 


ADAMS / COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE: A Si 

by James F. Adams, Temple University 
This collection of 49 significan 
excellent sourcebook for stude; 


articles were written expressly 
first time. 


ummary View 


= : is an 
t papers in counseling and guidance Pie 
nts of education and psychology. gral ihe 
for this volume and appear in print 10 


nt varying points of view and cover sur 
» Personnel, testing techniques, oR 
ces. A descriptive and interpretive 1 vill 
ummary pointing up the issues raised V 
inning student. 1965, 416 pages, $3.95 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY: A First Course 
ersity of Pennsylvania 


7 
Designed for elementary statistics courses in education and pate 
departments, this text is a comprehensive treatment of concepts an wares 
cedures useful in educational and psychological measurement and resea ‘te 
Professor Tate incorporates numerous problematical situations OR 
field of psychology. Topics usually included in intermediate and a e. 
courses have been omitted and replaced by more suitable, current 
spring, 1965, approx. 352 pages, probably $7.50 


TATE / STATISTICS IN 
by Merle W, Tate, Univ 
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MECEENDAY, / SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
by Jonathon C. McClendon, Northwestern University 


Thij ueni book examines basic and current elements of social studies in 
secon education that will serve to introduce the prospective teacher to 
he field, and at the same time refresh, update and extend the acquaintance 


ot Wis experienced teache Curriculum and instruction are 
yun attention given to other aspects of education that are d 
nent — sociological aspects of adolescent subculture, for exam 


emphasized, 
irectly perti- 
ple. Bibliog- 


raphie a lists of sources, and other forms offer carefully selected additional 
materials that will help the teacher vitalize students’ learning about the 


society into which they are emerging: 1965, 544 pages, $7.50 


ing its conflicts. The book encourages pre- -teaching students to think about 


such broad problems a 
ment, and the pressure to enter college. Thoughtful treatm 
other aspects of secondary education such as: philosophica 
curriculum processes; au 
ministration; guidance; and relationships amo 


Russian secondary education. 1965, 544 pages, $6.95 


WOODBURN and OBOURN / TEACHING THE PURSUIT OF SCIENCE 


by John H. Woodburn, Walter Johnson High School, Bethesda, Maryland, 


Ellsworth $. Obourn, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. 
The concept of total scientific endeavor developed in this bo 
both new and established secondary school teachers to instill s 
the spirit of science, to train then 
function in our culture. Special attention is given to the teac 
as a human pursuit. Some p 
and review questions at the en 
mental high sch 
torically organized appendices of significant books in the dew 
science teaching. 1965, 480 pages, $7. 50 


RAHN and BIDNA / SECONDARY EDUCATION: Origins and Direct 
ay Robert O. Hahn, Los Angeles State College, and David B. Bidna, $ 
Valley State College 
This collection of readings on the origins 
cation discusses the questions: 
can secondary school developed? What crises has it faced? 
going? Selections are arranged in six 


fenders, Historical Foundations, Philosophy, 
d Trends. By choosing reading 


TANNER i 
is Schools FOR YOUTH: Change and Challenge in 
by Daniel Tanner, Northwestern University 
This is a comprehensive introduction to the development, status and 
trends of American secondary education which probes the forces underly- 
a 


of each chapter, established 


ool programs, sources of supplies and equipment, a 


parts according to: Critics 
Curriculum Development an 


s illiteracy, dropouts, segregation, youth unemploy- 


ent is given 
| principles; 


diovisual materials; communication resources; ad- 
ng American, European an 


and 


ok will help 
tudents with 


1 in its methods, and to appreciate its 
hing of science 


articularly valuable features are the discussion 


and experi- 
nd his- 
elopment of 


ions 
an Fernando 


and directions of secondary edu- 
from what sources has the modern Ameri- 


Where is it 
and De- 


Issues, Instructional Practices, an 
many divergent points of view, the authors expose the student to the con- 
flicting attitudes and approaches he will face in his professional life. 1965, 
384 pages, $3. 50 
ropa FULL and SCHWARCZ / CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
UCATION: ductory Reader 
An introduca st Schwarcz, all of Queens College 


Edited by Stanley Dropkin, Harold Full, and Erne: 
of the City University of New Yor of Education, he 
ions 
For a course in eas ot concern su 


n major ar 
selection of varyi i 
and purposes O democracy, contemporary 


forces, historica free public school system, the 
and professional interests of teachers. Focusing 
tributed to American education 
authors have chosen articles $ that wi 
An editorial intro 
mental questions 
640 pages, papel, 


ill stimulate student intellectu 


to further ¢ 
probably $3- 95 
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socio-cultural 


curriculum, 


on thinkers who have con- 
as it exists in the twentieth century, the 


sal curiosity. 


each of the six major sections raises funda- 
direct the student's reading. May, 1965, approx. 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World 


GUIDANCE—AN EXAMINATION o 
Edited by RALPH L. MOSHER, Harvard University, 
RICHARD F. CARLE, Boston University, 
and CHRIS D. KEHAS, University of Chicago 


3 tional 
A revision and expansion of the Fall 1962 Special Issue of the erari RA 
Review, this symposium subjects the entire field of guidance to a critica a ond 
examination. It contains the articles that appeared in that very o a 
well as four new articles that were especially commissioned for this vo — 
“The editors have aimed to subject the field of Guidance to a critical an eae: 
review, from within the field itself and from related disciplines, such > Nal 
philosophy, and sociology. This symposium . . . focuses ona search ie a ahorieies 
models and substantiating evidence. It presents differing views by noted a ester 
upon issues that range from counsclor-counselee interaction to the profe 


development of the entire field of Guidance.”—From the Preface. ea 
Guidance—An Examination is designed for use in the advanced courses 0 


ished 
the junior, senior, or graduate level. Paperbound. 232 pages, $2.50. Just publish 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


A Comparative Study of National Systems 
Second Edition 
by JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER, Portland State College, titus 
and GEORGE STEPHENSON BROWNE, University of Melbourne, Eme: 
The Second Edition of this di 


n 
of the educational systems of Japa 
$7.95. Just published 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 
Theory and Practice 
Second Edition 


by NELSON BROOKS, Yale University 
This widely adopted text on the 
revised and brought up to date. 
problems of the intermediate ley 
on Vocabulary. In addition, the 
$4.95 


Jl 
teaching of foreign languages has been Ee 
Dr. Brooks devotes more specific attention t A 
el with new chapters on Reading and een 
re is a new chapter on Pattern Practice. 300 pi 


re 


Announcing 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHERS SERIES 


under the Editorship of PAUL WOODRING 


D series of short paperbound books provides the organization and content for the 
oe courses offered to prospective teachers. The books draw upon the 
disciplines of psychology, sociology, philosophy, and history, reorganizing and inter- 


preting the material in such a way as to make it of the greatest possible value. This 


eries will furnish an introduction to all the major areas that educators consider 
series, Introduction to American 


essential for teachers. The first two volumes in this 

Education and Education and Democratic Ideals, are described below. Volumes on 
the following topics are in preparation: History of Education, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Innovations in Education, Human Growth and Development, 
Learning in the Schools, Measurement and Evaluation, and Social Psychology in 


Education. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 

by PAUL WOODRING, Western Washington State College, 

Editor, Education Supplement, Saturday Review 
The first book in this series surveys American educational patterns and institutions 
as seen in their social setting. The author examines the various roles played by 
teachers and educators in those institutions; considers the goals of education and the 
responsibility for policy-making; reports on current educational reforms; discusses 
individual differences; and evaluates the professional status of teachers. At the end 
of each chapter there are suggestions for class discussion, for further investigation, 
and for further reading. Paperbound. 120 pages, $1.50. Just published 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 
hilosophical Backgrounds of Modern Educational Thought 
by GORDON C. LEE, University of Washington 
oe clear and scholarly book traces the development of the two fundamental 
Orientations which underlie current philosophies of education: traditionalism a 
€xperimentalism. Part One is concerned with the development of the Christian an 
Classical traditio s beginning wit istotle and proceeding through the 
ae i -day applications of these 


e z 
volution of scholasticism and hum 


traditions, Part Two traces the experimentalist reaction aga 
8inning with Bacon, Locke, and Rousseau and proceeding through James, Dewey, 
. 


nad Kilpatrick, to contemporary experimen d ex- 
€nsively throughout. Paperbound. 181 pages, 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / Burlingame 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, Second Edition 

By EDWARD J. POWER, Boston Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. Off press. 

Using history as his vehicle, Dr. 
Power presents a well-balanced 
coverage of sociological and philo- 
sophical topics. In revising his popu- 
lar text, the author has added a 
chapter on Psychological foundation 
and updated his section on educa- 
tional issues. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: Some Newer 
Developments 

By SAMUEL BASKIN, Antioch Col- 
lege. Off press. 

The outgrowth of studies sponsored 
by the Association for Higher Educa- 


ost recent and 
important developments in the field. 


Gives particular attention to the 
Significance these developments hold 
for the problems of quality and in- 


Crease in numbers in higher educa- 
tion. 


BASES FOR POLICY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

By JOHN S. BRUBACHER, University 
of Michigan. Available this summer, 
Dr. Brubacher offers a comprehensive 
Study of existing viewpoints in higher 
education. He Presents the concepts 
of Newman, Veblen, Ortega y Gasset, 
Hutchins, et al. as Part of a broader 


Prospective. Emphasis is on com- 
Parison. 


FOR THE EDUCATOR 


PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING ; 
By LAURENCE J. PETER, University 
of British Columbia. Available in Mey: 
Medical, psychological, and socia 
diagnoses are translated into educa- 
tional practices for the ping 
teacher. Dr. Peter provides a Mode 
for Translating Diagnostic Findings 
into a Prescription for Teaching, a 
Prescriptive Teaching Circuit, and a 
Program for school systems, using 
regular personnel without extensive 
retraining. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING, Third 
Edition , 
By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana ee 
versity. Foundations in Education. 57 
ages; $6.95. 

4 Toraen revision of a well-estab- 
lished text designed for the one- 
semester introductory course in edu- 
cation. Helps the prospective i 
gain a valid and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of what is involved in teaching 
and a teaching career. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE, 
COMPOSITION, AND LITERATURE 
By MARY E. FOWLER, Central Con- 
necticut State College. Available in 
May. | 
A comprehensive text for high senon, 
and junior high school English 
teachers. Provides specific sugges 
tions for assignments in linggis 
and composition, literature, Si 
reading development. Devotes ane 
ful attention to the problems of s S 
learners and culturally disadvantag 
children, as well as to ways of chal 
lenging the gifted. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


McGRAW-HILL & BOOK COMPANY 


330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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int 


In preparation .. . 


CHILDREN DISCOVER READING 
An Introduction to Structural Reading 
ky DR. CATHERINE STERN and TONI S. GOULD 
The Structural Reading method combines the best features of the phonetic 
and sight approaches to the teaching of reading. It starts with the analysis 
of the whole, spoken word and shows how it is transcribed on paper. In- 
cluded in this volume are illustrations taken from workbooks especially 


designed for teaching structural reading, further demonstrating a method 
significant for all concerned with the teaching of reading. 
Spring 1965; about 300 pages; $5.95 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW AMERICA 
by SOLON T. KIMBALL, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and JAMES E. McCLELLAN, Temple University g 
448 pages; $4.75 

JOHN DEWEY ON EDUCATION selected Writings Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Reginald D. Archambault, Grinnell College. This compre- 
hensive volume contains generous selections from Dewey's most important 
books, some of which have never before been included in any collection, and 
many selections from books and periodicals long out of print. ML348 $2.45 


A Modern Library Book 


VINTAGE BOOKS 
EDUCATION IN THE F 
a ia for Study by BERNARD BAILY: 
$1.45 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY The Role of the 
Democracy by JAMES BRYANT CONANT V506 $1.45 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES by BOYD H. BOD 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL Progressivism in American 
Education 1876-1957 by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Teachers College, Columbia 
University V519 $2.25 
GREAT TEACHERS Portrayed By T! 
with an Introduction, by HOUSTON 
$1.95 

UCATION by JEROME S. BRUNER V234 $1.35 


THE PROCESS OF ED) 
Just published ... THE NEXT GENERATION The Prospects Ahead for 
the Youth of Today and Tomorrow by DONALD N. MICHAEL V273 $1.65 


ORMING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY Needs and 
N, Harvard University V509 


Schools in a Modern 


E V508 $1.95 


hose Who Studied Under Them Edited, 
PETERSON, Rutgers University V507 


For further information, write to 
RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 
by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 


One of the finest books in this area I have ever scen. Its 


kenaii 
comprehensiveness is delightful! |. —Hany V. Barnard, Rutgers University 
1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 


THE ANATOMY OF INQUIRY 
Philosophical Studies in the Theory of Science 
by ISRAEL SCHEFFLER, Harvard University 
An extremely useful book, presenting wi 


—Nelson Goodman, University of Pennsylvania 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION IN 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
A Text With Readings 


by RAYMOND E, CALLAHAN, Washington University at St. Louis 75 
Foreword by GEORGE S, COUNTS Second Edition; 490 pages; $5.75 
For further information, write to: 

ALFRED A, KNOPF, Publisher 

College Department 


2 
501 Madison Avenue New York 1002 


Now AVAILABLE: Cumulative Fifty-Year Index, 1904-1953; articles 
classified by subject and author; 


452 p., cloth, $12.00. Also, Ten-year 


Supplement, 1954-1963; 98 P- $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. Both 
Indexes, bound together, $15.00. 


BACK NUMBERS and volum 
$12/volume; 1940 to 195 
1909 to 1939 (V1 to xvi) 


es: 1960 to 1964 (Lvi to Lx1), 50¢/ issue, 
9 (XLVI to Lv1), 75¢/ issue, $18 /volume; 
> $1/issue, $24/volume. 


720 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 10027 
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| NEW PITMAN BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS 
on INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
| Harold J. Carter, City College, The City University of New York 


In this interdisciplinary survey of contemporary educational thought and 
pieotics, 61 significant articles present the points of view of authorities in 
philosophy, economics, political science, psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
and law. Dr. Carter's commentary on each article gives the readings continuity 
and unity. Major sections cover values, law, finance, social and individual prob- 
her training. In the final section, Dr. 


lems, objectives, institutions, and teac 
ducation and outlines the re- 


Carter reviews the problems of contemporary € 


sponsibilities of educators in overcoming them. 
Summer 1965/672 pp. / $8.50 (tentative) 


SEVEN STORIES FOR GROWTH 


Daniel Sugarman, Paterson State College, N.J., and Rolaine Hochstein 
pees tor the first time, is a text that offers not only practical suggestions for 
eaching mental health principles, but contains material to be used in the 
actual teaching of the subject to children. Seven entertaining stories by Rolaine 
Hochstein, a professional juvenile writer, are read to children in first to fourth 
grade by the teacher. Each story is preceded by a discussion for the teacher of 
the mental health principle involved in the story, and is followed by pointers on 

d by questions for class 


guiding the children to understanding the principle an 
'scussion. May 1965 / 96 pp. / illustrations / $3.00 (tentative) 


THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX 1964-1965 


Prepared by the Editors of School Management un 
Orlando F. Furno. Introduction by Paul Abramson, 


Management 

This unique and authoritative report with accompanying worksheets is indis- 
pensable for any unit on how schools spend their money. These 1964-65 figures 
show what districts of various sizes throughout the country spend on adminis- 
tration, instruction, debt service and capital outlay, maintenance, operation, 
transportation, fixed charges, and services. Other interesting sections cover 
adequacy of staff, salaries, and the effect of inflation on school expenditures. 
Includes four pages of worksheets. April 1965 / 72 pp. / $1.50 (tentative) 


f Just Published 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM: A Book of Readings 
Edited by Robert E. Chasnoff 1964 / 656 pP. 7 $8.00 cloth / $5.50 paper 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN READING INSTRUCTION: A Book of Readings 
Edited by Albert Mazurkiewicz 1964 / 574 pp. / $8.00 cloth / $5.50 paper 


der the direction of 
Editor of School 


F 
or the Education Library iini 
\ THE STORY oF THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHA 
F Maurice Harrison 1964 / 200 pp. / $4.00 
RUCTION 


CANADIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF READING AND INST 
wed 1965 / 241 pp. / $6.75 


A. Frederick Deverell 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION W- 


20 East 46 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Important news about five 
major Wiley publications 


E 


EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION anodes, th 

By GEORGE F. KNELLER, University of California, Los R T 
genuine introduction by virtue of its comprehensiveness and o j an they 
Professor Kneller’s sustained interest in the dynamics of aoa ona Bret 
affect education led to the writing of Educational ST fine: 
Systematic exposition of a new and profoundly significant interdiscip 
1965. 171 pages. Paper: $2.45. Cloth: $4.50 


THE EDUCATED MAN: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT <AZAMIAS, 
Edited by PAUL NASH, Boston University; ANDREAS M. KAZ UFA TET 
University of Wisconsin; and HENRY J. PERKINSON, New York holats 
sity. A collection of essays by distinguished European and ee ential 
on the ideal of the educated man as expressed in the writings of p 95 
thinkers in the Western tradition. 1965. Approx. 448 pages. Prob. $7.22. 


SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION: THE SOCIETY, THE 
STUDENT, THE SCHOOL 


jor 
By DOROTHY WESTBY-GIBSON, San Francisco State College. A 2 : 

and system in the contex 
society in which scientific and technological 


: ip 
knowledge is Santee m 
plosively, the population is burgeoning, and cultural values are underg 


profound change. 1965, 470 Pages. Prob. $6.95. 


g 
‘ : i hen Di 
onflict impairs the effectiveness of both. > maxi- 
sets forth a theoretical framework for changing organizations so as 


1964, 330 
mize Opportunities for individual well-being and self-fulfillment. 
pages. $5.95, 


A THEORY OF DATA $14.95 
By CLYDE H. COOMBS, University of Michigan. 1964. 585 pages. 


6 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1001 
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THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 


R. Oliv i i 

iver Gibson, State University of New York at Buffalo 
PEA Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University 

1s book a i / wi 
Ris deals broadly with the problems of selecting and admini 

ring personnel in the educational enterprise as well a in sining 
comfy se 2 as well as maintaining 
Pei i. a practices that make possible outstanding perform 
a ul u i ; 
ok personnel. A unique aspect of the book is the authors’ 
ones ke concepts and problems in educational administra- 

imilar concepts and problems in business, government, the 


praa pe other fields of administration. 
u 
pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


THE COUNSELOR AND SOCIETY: 
A Cultural Approach 


Lawr cei 
awrence H. Stewart, University of California, Berkeley 
M Charles F. Warnath, Oregon State University 
stimulati r : 
this EES text for the introductory course in school counseling, 
eae 9; draws upon theory from other disciplines and explores the 
Ina ee and psychological worlds encountered by today’s youth. 
addition to presenti i i y a i i 
ides a presenting counseling philosophy and techniques, it 
h e counselor to the uncertainties and ambiguities of the 


Stu he erga s 
paniy s world and enables him to counsel in terms of that world. 
ut 425 pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


CHANGE AND CHALLENGE IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


James E. Russell, Educational Policies Commission 
An articulate analysis of the modern educational dilemma and a 
sound prescription for its solution, written by an expert in the field. 


Mr. Russell claims we must change our conventional modes of 
ace mass unemployment and social un- 


practical” pedagogy oF else f 
rest. He maintains that the central role of education must be to 
develop the rational potential and theoretical insights of all men. 
About 125 pages, paper 1965 $1.95 


Houghton M ft in Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANT: 


VA; ILL- DALLAS < PALO ALTO 


wae i inas 
The Scholarly Latin Edition of the Summa Theologiae By St. Thomas Aqu 
Outstanding Features: 1. Unique, complete ONE volume edition. 2,852 pages. $35. Ramaj, tiet 
2. Best critical text, the one authorized by the Leonine Commission (St. Sabina; Rome), veiks 
was established by Pope Leo XIII and since the end of the last century has paon ean g s rojeni 
of St. Thomas. (There is only one other similar text, a quasi-critical one, the r 
begun by St. Pius V, and called therefore the PIANUS.) n biolin. an forex 
3. References taken from the Canadian edition. St. Thomas very often cites bri ADAR, caratiilly 
ample, ‘‘Aristotle says," “St. Augustine says,” or “some say." Canadian Domini to which St. 
researched these references and, as a result, their Summa gives the specific works 
Thomas refers. The present new edition offers the full number of these valuable citations. 
4. Detailed bibliography of St. Thomas, carefully prepared by experts. 
PREPAID ORDERS receive FREE a handsome copy of the 


Tabula Aurea 
The famous analytical index to ALL the 
Dominican of the fifteenth century (d. 1482 


tool in the study of St, Thomas, the best 


lexicon of Thomistic literature. A F ostimabië 
lts indexes on the Eucharist, the Angels, God, etc., are so many theological tracts of ine 
richness. 


N.B. The TABULA AUREA may be ordered separately— 


a 
works of St. Thomas, compiled by Peter of Bergamo, 
). Even today his work is looked upon as an indispensable 


$12. 


A Latin-English Dictionary of St. Thomas Aquinas 
By Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Ed. 


t 
Based on the Summa Theologiae and selected passages of other works af Ee 
Thomas Aquinas. A handy, compact word index for the rapid translation a for 
works of the Angelic Doctor, in particular his Summa Theologiae. A mus 


theologians, educators, students, Philosophers, librarians. Handsomely and 
sturdily bound. 1,115 pages. $10, 


ST. PAUL EDITIONS DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL 
50 ST. PAUL'S AVENUE BOSTON MASS., 02130 


Announcing A New Reprint 


Harvard 


Educational Review 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Vols. 1-29, Cambridge, Mass. 1931-1959 


(Vol. 7 in the original edition) 


Cloth bound set ........ ; 
Paper bound set ....... ey 412.00 
Per volume, Paper bound 


“JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, New. York 10003 i 


~ JOHNSON REPRINT. COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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From Harper & Row — Texts of Importance to Educators 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 2nd Edition 
JAMES MONROE HUGHES 


EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE 
Newer Ends and Stronger Means (Paper) 
THEODORE BRAMELD 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
3rd Edition 
JAMES E. FRASIER 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: Introductory Studies 
PHILIP G. SMITH 


BRINGING MUSIC TO CHILDREN 
Music Methods for the Elementary School Teacher (Paper) 
LLOYD H. SLIND & D. EVAN DAVIS 


VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION 


History, Development, and Principles, 2nd Edition 


ROY W. ROBERTS 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION: State and Local Programs 
E. GLENN FEATHERSTON & D. P. CULP 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION: A Phase of A 
GLEN G. EYE & LANORE A, NETZER 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: An Introduction 
CARROLL H. MILLER 

BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS, 2nd Edition 
N. M. DOWNIE & R. W. HEATH 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 
PHILIP H. DuBOIS 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: 
JIMMY RAY AMOS, FOSTER LL 


FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


LOUIS KAPLAN 
READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 
P 
T MUSSEN, JOHN J. CONGER, & JERO 
SCHOOL READINESS: Behavior Tests Used at the Gesell Institute 
FRANCES L. ILG & LOUISE BATES AMES 
TESTING: Its Place in Education Today (Paper) 
HENRY CHAUNCEY & JOHN E. DOBBIN 


dministration 


A Basic Program (Paper) 
OYD BROWN, & OSCAR G. MINK 


ME KAGAN 


Harper & Row, Publishers « 49 East 33d St., N.Y. 10019 


The Scott, Foresman 


Keystones of Education Series 


Academic Advisors : 
Merle L. Borrowman, University of Wisconsin : 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr» Teacher’s College—Columbia 
University 


Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


This important new series provides a variety of a. aoe 
materials in key areas for the entire pre-service education cane 
gram. Because of the distinguished academic een ents a a 
authorship, instructors can confidently take full advantage 
the flexibility of the series without fear of uneven quality, 
superficiality, or duplication. Hardbound and softbound. 


The following KEYSTONES OF EDUCATION books 
will be available in 1965: 


The Teaching-Learning Process 
James L, Kuethe, Johns Hopkins University 


Conditions of Knowledge: 
Introduction to Epistemology and Education 
Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Three Historical Philosophies of Education 
William Frankena, University of Michigan 
The School in Contemporary Society 


David A. Goslin, Russell Sage Foundation 


Educational Measurement 


Richard H. Lindeman, Teacher’s College—Columbia University 


Crucial Current Issues in Education 


Nicholas A. Masters, 


Pennsylvania State University 
Donald C. Flesche, 


Kalamazoo College 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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= authors examine the interaction between 

oo rr politics in the new nations. They give 

a attention to the tendency of education to 
uce political instability—as well as stability. 


DAVID ABERNETHY 


Harvard University 


TREVOR COOMBE 


Harvard University 


Education and Politics 


in Developing Countries 


Educati we . . . . 
one and politics are inextricably linked. A government's education 
Dollie . . : . age 

policy reflects, and sometimes betrays, its view of society or political creed. 


The for : : š ; ; ‘ 
he formulation of policy, being a function of government, 18 essentially part 


as are the demands made on government by the pub- 
has political 


n of education policy 
types and levels of employ- 


of the political process, 
lic for its revision. And the implementatio 
consequences by affecting, among other things, 
ment, social mobility, and the ideas and attitudes of the population. 

Such links seem obvious when they are stated. They exist universally but 
tend to be obscured in societies which are both well-educated and politically 


Stable, especially if education is locally controlled and ostensibly non-parti- 
San. In general, the political significance of education in contemporary 50- 


Cieties increases with the degree of change a society is undergoing. The mas- 
sive changes which developing countrie: erjenced and those, 


s have already exp 
whether induced or not, which are in process, render all the more conspicuous 
onship between p 


olitics and education in these areas. 
relationship may be found in the progress of 
e. The contribution of Western education to 
well understood, at least 
generations of men 


the reciprocal relati 

Impressive evidence of this 
colonies towards independenc 
the eclipse of Western colonialism is now fairly 
schematically. The crux of the matter is that the successive 
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who became nationalist leaders had attended colonial schools and metropoli- 
tan universities. The values, the vocabulary, and the organizational methods 
they derived from the political traditions of the West were employed, suc- 
cessfully in the long run, in combating colonial rule. 

This revolutionary role of education was neither intended nor foreseen 
by the colonial educators of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries from 
whom the nationalists had received their schooling: missionaries who taught 
primarily in order to proselytize, and government officials who generally be- 
lieved they were training indigenous subalterns for the colonial administra- 
tion. Yet the unintended consequences of their educational labors have been, 
from a political point of view, the most important ones. 

This lesson, learnt reluctantly and sometimes too late by the colonial pow- 
ers, may yet apply equally to the newly-independent countries. Most na- 
tionalist leaders, once in power, have employed mass education in their cam- 
paigns to eradicate ancient antagonisms of tribe, religion, and class, and i 
general they regard schools and colleges as primary means of building their 
new nations. Constructing schools is one way in which the leaders may com 
mend themselves to their constituents; indeed, for many rural communities, 
government is doing anything at all. But the 


stresses and tensions of the pre-independence period may be aggravated by 


the programs of educational development carried out, often with the best of 
i vernments. Burgeoning educational oppor- 
ngers for positions of power or rebels against 
ing old rifts or Opening new ones impair the 
aving helped to unseat the empire-builders, 
l conspire against their nation-building suc 


s h rom 
» for good or ill, which may be expected to follow f 
alternative courses of action. 
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Education and Politics in Developing Countries 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


The ensuing discussion will proceed by generalizations which may not ap- 
ply universally but which do indicate a wide range of relationships. The 
effect of education upon political behavior, the political role of teachers, and 
educational issues of political importance will be considered in turn. “Edu- 
Cation” will refer to the school and university system under government con- 
trol or supervision. “Politics” will be taken to mean: 1. activities focussed on 
the acquisition and use of power through control of institutions of govern- 
ment, 2. activities in which public issues are discussed and demands upon 
Sovernment expressed, through parties, interest groups, mobs, or solitary in- 
dividuals, 3. actions of the formal institutions of government, which make 
laws, interpret them, and attempt to carry them out through a bureaucracy. 


EDUCATION AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Three aspects of this question will be considered in detail: group attitudes, 
unemployment, and the political role of the intelligentsia. 


Group Attitudes 

Significant differences between population groups in educational opportuni- 
ty and attainment are often reflected in the distribution of political and 
€conomic power and employment, particularly in the civil service. These in- 
equalities have various causes. The former colonial powers in different situa- 
tions favored both minority (or suppressed) groups and dominant groups 
when to do so enabled them to consolidate their power. Superior educational 
Opportunities have thus enabled some formerly subordinate groups to leap- 
frog over their rulers or oppressors and gain prominence within modern polit- 
ical parties and the civil service, while elsewhere they have merely reinforced 
in the modern sector the power relationships of the pre-colonial order. In 
Some societies culture and religion have predisposed certain groups towards 
Western education and alienated others from it. Invariably the latter groups 
have suffered a relative disadvantage on this account. The problem of group 
relations is particularly acute in such countries as Sierra Leone, Uganda, and 
Malaysia, where the adoption of universal suffrage has elevated the majori- 
ty group in a population to political power, while minority communities re- 
tain their educational and economic superiority. 

In all these cases, the power relationships among groups have Heeh affected, 
often crucially, by the number of school-places respectively available to them 
and the intensity of their response to Western education. Certain groups, 
feeling themselves to be deprived of decent schools or to be the victims of 
cultural imperialism within the classroom, have pressed strongly for separate 
School systems, if only to preserve their group identity. Faced with threats 
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of violence from linguistic or religious minorities, some ieee oar A 
complied with their demands, while others have insisted upon a a, a 
cational system in the hope of Overcoming latent or ac una social s¢ ; wind 
The value of single school systems in plural societies is generally cle in a 
on two grounds: that they promote equality of opportunity sad aa gre on 
and that young people discover by studying together that ener" ene a 
are less consequential than their common membership in society. The secor A 
argument is supported by circumstantial and scholarly evidence (though =- 
is also evidence to the contrary). It is strikingly borne out by the iea 
nationalist movements throughout the developing world, whose leaders, 
though drawn from different regions 
alumni of the same schools and colle; 
first as fellow students. Opportunities 
as school systems expand, since the 
are their units likely to be. It is b 
person to proceed from junior 
ing his home province or trib 
mercial enterprises ex 
likely that he will 
In some countries 


, religions, or tribes, have often ie 
ges, and frequently became e 
of this kind tend to diminish, seni 
more they expand the more ligniagenoa 
ecoming increasingly possible for a young 
primary school through college without leav- 
al area. As the civil administration and com 
pand in keeping with the country’s development, 7 
as often as not find employment in that region as well. 
this might be of no significance, but where parochial values 
and loyalties tend to be paramount, the expansion of education may indirect- 


p 5 P p His as aion 
ly strengthen tribalism or regionalism and retard the government's campal5, 
to create a national society. 


The schools, however, are vy. 


Y apparent to them that the school pop" 
audience of considerable political el 
may be under the age of twenty. ree 
people to school directly promotes nation a 
gnificant sector of a diverse population 1$ p 
odern skills, attitudes, values, and tastes- ht 
ool population the more people are i A 
within reach of government propaganda. Curricula may be designed pae 
describe what ought to be believed about the country’s leaders, the aoe 
past, the constitution, the dangers of sectionalism, the national culture, 
need for development, and the students’ own civic responsibilities. ive 
Few developing countries thus far, however, have made a ae as 
and sustained effort to remake the curriculum, though key sectors suc a 
history and civics have frequently been attended to. Even where the eini 
ment favors it, the inertia of the previous system must first be overcome. 


: . p 5 S ching 
implies at least producing new text-books and indoctrinating the tea 
force. 


tance. Half the total population 
large proportion of these young 
unity, since it ensures that a si 
dowed with some common m 
particular, the larger the sch 
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Education and Politics in Developing Countries 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Most y ó a 
Pe ea an papi aes: an education do not advance beyond the 
oven a etic ah ne generally poorly staffed and parochial in atmos- 
sr T Fane P thenélors a confused idea of the nation and their 
Caa Ta : nC or civie instruction is likely to be more effective in sec- 
dren attend. a bea eagle pe acest a 
so dull that it calls forth little it of moore lay aor ee 
sages ia See co atonal ge om the students, though 
Pagar ae, pea 1e current slogans. Whether the nationalist mes- 
ean ee ie a not depends largely upon the attitude of the teachers, 
to a ba Ekaa may pon support the regime. Such teachers are unlikely 
he eich eaga except under compulsion, to teach political ideas 
ate ae weet ee. Instead they may well communicate their own dis- 

udents. 

Regardless of the difficulties, as their resources increase and perhaps also 

al unrest and disaffection, more governments may be ex- 


1N response to politic 
young people to 


pe i 
i cted to mount a campaign through the schools to attach 
eir views about the nation and the duties of citizens. 


Unemployment 
The relati ; 
F i relation between education and unemployment is complex. It hinges 
a s 
fas inly on the fact that in societies where most adults have been subsistence 
mers for gencrations, education makes young men disinclined to follow 
Aeir fz eer -a i 
ir fathers’ occupation, and also on the anxiety of parents to ensure that 


thei : < ji t f ae 
eir children have a better lot in life. The inculcation of personal ambition 
ations for which education is responsible. 


is er 
One of the most radical innov: 
alternatives to subsistence farm- 


Nevertheless, if there were enough satisfying 
‘ng, the ambitions of rural school-leavers would not necessarily precipitate 
: serious unemployment problem; but in few developing countries do these 
alternatives exist. For instance, the obstacles confronting a young school- 
leaver who wishes to farm for cash are formidable. They may include over- 
Crowding of the land, traditional system: hich give no scope to 


s of tenure W.: 
youthful entreprencurs, & lack of private or and rudimen- 


public loan capital, 
rketing facilities, amy one of which is a sufficient deter- 
psistence cultiv. 


tary tr 

ary transport and ma 
re : f j ; 
ent. Other alternatives to su ating are farm laboring and 
The wages of a farm laborer are, 


c é s : A 
ommercial or industrial employment- how 
ver, seldom satisfactory to a school-leaver (nor is the work generally congenial 


to him), and trade and industry in the rural areas can usually absorb only a 

Small fraction of those who leave school there and want paid work. 

Pe result is that a very large number of them sooner or later make their 

ae, to the towns, to escape the dead-end and dullness of subsistence cultiva- 
and to claim the kind of employment they regard as their due. On the 
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latter score most are bound to be disappointed. Few of them have completed 
the primary school course, and fewer know a trade or have mastered ä 
marketable skill. With bare literacy their only qualification, most are gom: 
pelled to seek unskilled labor or none at all. Since it is becoming an 
to enter school at an early age, increasing numbers of young people are dis 
qualified from any position because of their youth. The same E 
are true of town-bred school-leavers, except that their standard of p 
attainment is generally superior to that of their contemporaries from rura 
areas. Of the thousands who cannot find work in town or country, most be- 
come loafers, dependent upon the hospitality of friends or relatives who are 
often the very people to whom they owe their schooling. : 
Some school-leavers are attracted to the political party youth ae 
and serve as minor party activists, selling membership cards, collecting sa A 
spreading political news or instructions, and controlling crowds at mass ra 
lies. For some of these duties their schooling is useful, By performing them 


. d -wise is 
they are able to achieve a sense of Station and self-esteem which otherwise 
denied them. 


It is frequent] 


saaki i j j z þut 
dynamite,” the stuff of which revolutionaries are made. This may be so, 


g are; 
matter of course, Disgruntled and restless though they nt 
ifica 


gainst political Opponents. Disrespect for law, a gel ra 
ged by their political leaders before 1 ce 
itical dividends then, but in the post-independe? - 
Pment such behavior is generally pin 
ity. It is, however, the actions of such you 


es 80 
enthusiasm of their young people. These oo (in 
“Pioneer Brigade” (in Ghana) or “Youth Servic erate 
n be sponsored by a Ministry of Youth. They OP 
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e of = eunea system by providing further education, 
wes il chen Bercy instruction; they advance the development 
— ae Tuction and agrarian projects; and they discipline an 
ea i ey e Senon of the population. 
Pe pauh ae e- TRUKE to absorb all the educated unemployed 
rakh pe vet y postpone unemployment. Another possibility is 
! | ay swell noticeably in its lower ranks, posts being cre- 
ated in accord with “Parkinson’s Law.” Bureaucracies in developing coii 
tries are generally handicapped by having far too few people in their addle 
ranks (because the output of secondary schools is too small) and an excess 
in the lower ranks. Enlarging the latter category is bound to make adminis: 
tration more cumbersome and inefficient. The inability of bureaucracy to 
meet the demands made upon it by political leaders is likely ultimately to 
have serious effects upon the political process itself, as citizens are tempted 
to act extra-legally to achieve what the government appears to have prom- 


ised them but not delivered. 
ent ee oo promising response to unemployment is one which at- 
n ; y matching the output of skilled persons from educa- 
tional and training institutions with the long-term manpower demands of the 
cconomy. Obstacles in the path of this attempt are chronic shortages of 
artisans, technicians, and skilled modern farmers and the legendary reluc- 
tance of educated people in developing countries to engage in what are usual- 
ly called manual occupations. This has unquestionably been the case in the 
Past, partly because of a lack of facilities for vocational education, but main- 
ly because people made a realistic assessment of the road along which social, 
economic, and political advancement lay. It is possible that the legend is now 
in danger of being overtaken by events. There is evidence that secondary- 
schoolboys in some African countries (and university students in Latin 


America) tend to rate technical occupations more highly than before and 
sought after. The reasons for this very 


aps the universal prestige and mystique 
cilities for technical training which 
asing opportunities for 


that these occupations are eagerly 
Significant shift in attitude are perh 


of modern technology, the sophisticated fa 
are now in operation or being planned, and the incre 
well-paid skilled work as color barriers fall and industry expands. But what 
has probably been indispensable is the success governments have had in prop- 
agating the idea of development as the keystone of their ideologies. Without 
the fervor of a national campaign in which elements of national pride and 


national service are involved it is unlikely that matters would have proceed- 


ed very much further than during the colonial era.1 


has begun in agricul- 


hat a similar occupational revolution 
w who are educated 
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d for most people but retains very fe 
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The Intelligentsia 


Unemployment among the educated classes is not confined to school-leavers 
though in the developing world as a whole the problem is most acute among 
them. Several countries, particularly in Asia and the Middle East, have @ vast 
and unrationalized system of higher education which produces a large pro 
portion of graduates who are unable to find suitable employment. This situa- 
tlon is partly a function of economic capacity, but more importantly it is @ 
result of their being taught in inferior institutions by poorly qualified instruc 
tors, according to curricula which bear little relevance to the needs of the 
countries and the kinds of work which are available. Like the other kind of 
jobless, these hapless graduates are of concern to governments, and similar 
methods of rehabilitating them are attempted. Inflating the civil service 1S 
one; retraining is another. Preventive measures are also afoot: compulsorily 
raising admission standards at colleges, increasing lecturers’ salaries, ae 
ing curricula, and—most significantly—expanding facilities for scientific anc 
technological education and employment. 

Meanwhile the students in these countries are often a political forc! 
some consequence. Their working conditions are deplorable enough tO ca 
chronic dissatisfaction and resentment, aggravated by the dispiriting know” 
edge that their ambitions are unlikely to be realized. They tend tO blame 
their plight on the government in power and the privileged classes in ger 
eral, especially since the students are themselves increasingly representativ 
of all classes of the population. They are thus amenable to the persuasions e 
radical political organizations and can be readily organized for demonstt™ 
tions, strikes, and mob action. This problem of “student indiscipline,” poth 
in and out of the classroom, has frequently disquieted national authoritle? 
and been a spur to educational reform. 

In African countries, where there are fewer institutions of higher © 
tion and fewer high school graduates to fill them, such problems are U 
likely to be as serious. The issue there is not whether college and universit 
graduates with local or foreign training will be employed, but rather haw 
their employment en masse in the upper ranks of the public service affec® 
political life, especially in those states where the civil service and the pea 
tional party are closely linked. A civil service composed largely of young ‘a 
tionalistic technicians may develop an extreme distaste for the older men 
who, though not specialists, hold important government posts. This sent- 
ment will probably be reciprocated by the politicians, who view the new gen” 


e of 
use 


Juca- 
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and mechanically skilled. This revolution may have to await some form of compulsory n 
tional Service program, as well as radical changes in systems of land tenure and rural socia 
organization, the pricing of commodities, and the provision of credit. 
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eration of technocrats as inexperienced and lacking real roots among the 
people. The situation is complicated by the fact that the “older” political 
generation is itself relatively young. Leaders in their late go's or qo's foresee 
many years in power and are quite unwilling to turn over the reins to a gen- 
eration which, even though better trained, did not share their struggle for 
freedom. 

The danger in this situation is that the government will deteriorate as co- 
Operation diminishes between the makers and implementers of law. On the 
one hand, the leaders in power form an increasingly entrenched and defen- 
Sive elite, concerned more with preventing coups d'etat from below than with 
grappling with the substantive problems of development. On the other hand, 
the bureaucracy may become preoccupied with political intrigues within 
its own ranks. Numbers of ambitious young men compete with each other 
Not only for top civil service posts but also for ministerial positions, basing 
their claims on professional competence rather than on popularity with the 
Masses, with whom they have had little contact. The future may belong to 
the new generation. The question is whether it can attain power legitimately, 
and whether once in power it can govern with the masses’ interests at heart. 

Incumbent rulers may perceive a threat to their positions in another group 
Of specially qualified intellectuals: professional men outside the civil service. 

hese men—notably lawyers, religious leaders, journalists, and academics— 
May protest actions which appear to violate the civil liberties of the popula- 
ton and their own professional codes, and may become nuclei of opposition 
Within or outside the dominant party. Depending upon how beleaguered 
the government feels, these criticisms may be tolerated—even heeded—or re- 
Jected as injurious to national unity and based on anachronistic notions of 
Clvic morality. The most effective sanction a government may level at pro- 
fessional men is to subvert them, by taking over or closely supervising their 
taining, controlling their appointments, and censoring what they write, 
teach, or preach. Erring professions may thus be turned into branches of the 
Civil service or the party. 


Tue POLITICAL ROLE OF TEACHERS 


Teachers, and ex-teachers, have played a disproportionately important part 
in the politics of developing countries; in most African legislatures, for exam- 
ple, they constitute the largest vocational bloc. Because in earlier years the 
variety of jobs open to a man with some schooling was not great, especially 
where a color bar was enforced, and the educational qualifications required 
of prospective teachers were fairly modest, the proportion of white-collar 
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workers who were members of the teaching profession was ee 
sequently teachers were conspicuous among those ee E š igi ae 
membership of legislatures as these were made increasingly representa i 
particularly when precise educational qualifications were demanded of aspir- 
ant legislators. Thus, a teacher's chances of becoming a legislator were Stans: 
tically more favorable than the chances of those in most other occupations. 
In addition, as one of the few literate persons in a village or rural district, he 
tended to receive the respect of the local people because of the knowledge he 
possessed and because he was articulate and could defend their interests most 
convincingly before the authorities. In the towns, teachers frequently inter 
ested themselves in mutual aid and welfare societies, and became versed 1n 
methods of organization, committee procedure, and administration; these 
societies were in turn often the forerunners of n es. A 


ationalist political parti 
teacher could secure 


+. former 
a local power base, located not least among his p ; 
: - . a 1e1 
students, gain experience in public aff ü 


airs, and put both to good use ¥ 4 
a ; on 
he entered politics. The teaching prof I 


ession was a springboard for the ag 
tential politician, much as the legal profession is in some developed countrie i 
The teacher is politically significant not only as a direct participant F 
politics but as a crucial communications link between the modern elite ane 
the mass of the people. As a group, teachers tend to occupy a middle a 
between the two. Their education raises them above the common man, ye 
they are too numerous, too geographically dispersed, and too disparate 
educational accomplishment and sophistication, for all of them to be ©? 
sidered members of the elite. Between the small, urban, westernized group 
holding political power and other positions of authority and influence, it 
the mass of rural peasants and cultivators, there is frequently very little et 
munication. The teacher straddles two ways of life. Through him ideas 
nationalism may be transmitted from 
is often—whether 
in proselytizing, 
that through him some of the less ar 


this 


r 
It is no doubt very rare for a ae 
on about the world beyond, and n 
m the mass media. But he is yr 
one in which he was rai e wie enwan (Which might ae cus- 
toms, and painfully avo eo Stranger by birth or preference to ‘As the 
taoi ti 7) Sts OF his isolation from other educated people. Ż ai; 

i € young in admittedly necessary but unwelcome ways and ide 

he might encounter resentment and Opposition from the elders of the 50 
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ciety. If his own political persuasion is different from that of his community, 
his alienation from that community is likely to be nearly complete. 

In other ways the teacher's special status is a key to the malaise which 
currently affects the teaching profession in developing countries. With the 
introduction of mass education, the teacher's status tends to suffer a relative 
decline, because he is imparting to others the very skills which used to raise 
him above them. Moreover a rapid increase in school capacity requires a 
rapid increase in teaching personnel, and as minimum standards of entry 
are lowered to bring in many new teachers, the prestige of all teachers is apt 
to fall, not least in their own eyes. If large numbers of new teachers are not 
recruited, the chances are that class sizes will expand appreciably, or that the 
number of double session schools will be increased. Either way the teachers 
will be overworked. With the growth of local government, responsible for 
financing at least the primary stages of public schooling, the teachers may 
come to be regarded by the community merely as local employees and treated 
as such. And, following independence, as localization programs and a surge 
of development projects provide opportunities for new and lucrative posts 
in the civil and foreign services, industry, and commerce, many of the most 
competent teachers are attracted to them and leave the profession. This drain- 
age is both a cause and an effect of the decline of the teacher's status relative 
to the administrator or the entrepreneur. 

Although it is difficult to generalize about the political consequences of 
this decline, it is reasonable to suppose that if teachers are unhappy in their 
Vocations, if they are not receiving from their government and the public the 
salaries, working conditions, and recognition they feel are their due, they 
are more likely to leave the profession, or devote their energies to raising its 
Status, than “build a nation” through classroom precept and example. Teach- 
ers may be constrained from actively opposing the government, particularly 
if they are civil servants, but they can sabotage its long-run objectives by not 
conveying to their students in an enthusiastic manner those values which the 
Politicians wish to instil in youth. The strike of their teachers’ union, for 
higher pay, better pensions, more adequate housing, and easier work loads, 
is a more direct expression of disaffection which has been and will continue 
to be resorted to. sey 

Thus the teaching profession presents a paradox. Teachers are indispensa- 
ble to the nation-to-be. Their primary function is to instruct the young, and 
they are also a vital link between rulers and ruled. However, the very forces 
of mass education and democracy which are expected to advance the growth 


of national consciousness stimulate the alienation of the teachers from their 


government and seriously inhibit their role as mediators to the masses of na- 


tional values. 
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; ‘i Se ore 
Education is a matter of fundamental public policy mg ae oan er 
accurately than any other the conception a gov pap sa sais ios 
is especially true of the developing countries, whic i ee ne ae 
plot the most effective route by which traditional ae - ene 
formed. The issues which this policy thrusts into public — imei 
some of the assumptions upon which the transformation set = = el 
it is justified. Among these issues, and by no pea mania ote 
the questions of language medium, curriculum, religious schools, < 
primary education. 


Language Medium 


Few of the many possible solutions to the problem of the language of a 
instruction are satisfactory. In almost every developing country oe a 
tion is linguistically diverse. Establishing any one of the vernaculars pe 
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Though the language issue continues to excite political dissensio pe of im 
countries, the spread of a single language through the schools can 
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mense value in pr i i i i ilitati 
Be: value in promoting a national society and in facilitating the spread 
of political ideas and efficient administration. 


Curriculum 


Curriculum policy is a live public issue because it intimately involves the 
complex psychological relationship of the people in developing societies 
with Western culture. Schools and universities generally adapted from the 
metropolitan country curricula whose relevance to the indigenous society was 
often. negligible, or when modified by expatriates for local use, unconvincing. 
Despite their inadequacies, the curricula achieved a symbolic value for the 
modern elites of developing countries, who had been instructed in them, and 
by mastering them had demonstrated their ability to match the Westerner on 
his own grounds. 


Nevertheless there is a strong feeling among the leaders and leading edu- 


cators that their societies can no longer afford irrelevance in school and uni- 
ds the development of the 


versity curricula. Where energies are directed towar 
country and the growth of a self-conscious and self-esteeming national com- 
munity, the curricula must be de-colonized and nationalized, created by local 
experts to suit local circumstances and needs. 

hanged in interesting and subtle ways. In 


In this process attitudes have C 
the colonial period, attempts to lend an indigenous and utilitarian color to 


the conventional curriculum were fiercely resisted by nationalist leaders 
on the grounds that special treatment implied their inferiority. Now that 
these leaders are in control of education the trend is toward change in this 
very direction, colonial curricula being regarded as a denial of nationality 
and insufficiently geared to the needs of development. But it is not surpris- 
ing if the change has been too sudden to satisfy some of the intelligentsia 
who have a deep commitment to the alien culture and who fear for a decline 
in local standards. Often members of the public are likely also to resist, feel- 
ing that their children should not be deprived of the kind of education which 
has so obviously benefited their leaders. 


Religious Schools 
which very often spon- 


The existence of a Christian mission school system, W ; 1 
is a reminder to polit- 


sors considerably more schools than the government, 
ical leaders in developing countries of their colonial past. Church-State re- 


lations have been a lively issue in Western education, but they assume a new 
dimension in non-Western countries where mission schools, although part of 
the state system, may be directed and partly financed by foreigners. The future 
ution will largely depend upon the solvency of the 


of the missionary contrib 
government, the degree tO which the people associate missions with the co- 
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lonial enterprise, the readiness of the Missions to accept new curricula and 
official inspection, and their willingness progressively to relinquish rg 
if the government favors the nationalization of schools in the long run. I 
the missions succeed in establishing their identity as a national institution, 
and if an indigenous religion is not bound up with the expression of na- 
tionalism, the Christian educational sector may find the government anxious 
to cooperate with it, rather than to eliminate it. 

Paradoxically, though Christian schools may be tolerated or even wel- 
comed, there is proceeding in several countries, notably in North Africa, a 
significant confrontation between the leaders of indigenous religious bodies 
itional education system, and the modern 
leaders in government. The latter cannot afford to permit a considerable 
Proportion of their youth to be educated out of modern society. Nor can 
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ng policy may provoke a breakdown in administration, martia 
In deciding the pace of localization the government is faced with a oe 
ber of difficult alternatives, A gradualist policy would probably ensure mes 
services were maintained at least at the level to which the country, under 
colonial rule, had become accustomed. But such a policy invites frustration 
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and rebellious protest and is moreover a severe challenge to the self-respect of 
an independent government. There is in addition the real possibility that pop- 
ularly elected local Ministers might meet with less than enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from the senior and sometimes more conservative expatriate officials of 
their departments. 

On the other hand, rapid localization (especially if it takes place under 
duress) is likely to cause dislocation and require the promotion of obviously 
unqualified people to executive positions. This could jeopardize the relia- 
bility of development projects, which, in turn, would be sure to disappoint 
and anger the public. It could mean, also, that public safety and the integrity 
of the state would be endangered if the security forces were reduced to incom- 
petence. It requires a fine sense of timing and sensitivity to the moods of both 
civil servants and the public, to carry through successfully an entire program 
of localization. 

The success of this program—both its speed and its effectiveness in main- 
taining efficiency and good order—depends ultimately upon the existing 
stock of secondary school and college graduates and the capacity of the coun- 
try’s education system to supply them at the right time with the right quali- 
fications. Three issues are involved here: breaking the most pressing bottle- 
necks, reducing wastage, and improving the scope of the system so as to sup- 
ply the most urgent needs of a developing country: for competent adminis- 
trators, security force officers, civil engineers, technicians, artisans, public 
health experts, agricultural extension workers, and the like. 


CONCLUSION 


is di i i i i itics 
This discussion of the complex relationship between education and poli 


i i i i i gi rom various 
may have given the impression that education policy derives fr 


3 i i ification of 
forms of political disorder, and that its consequence 1s the ae zi 
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disorder rather than its elimination. This is only par tially accurate, 
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icy i jes i calculation 
policy in most countries is less a i £ pol 1 
than the conviction that education per sé 18 an inalienable human right. 


The kinds of social problems which sented ama ea or pws 
are indirectly produced by it, are, however, zeppteeae Soa . magnitu e 
of the social change with which developing coninitnigs are conten ing ensures 
that their characteristic condition is one of political instability. The expan- 
sion of education contributes directly towards instability because it generates 
demands upon the political system which that system is unable to meet. On 
the other hand the adequate provision of education at all levels is a necessary 


gol 


condition of political stability: only with trained manpower can public de- 
mands be satisfied by the government and its bureaucracy, and only a public 
educated to its responsibilities can participate with understanding in the task 
of nation-building. 

No overall education policy in a developing country lacks political hazards, 
and wise decisions of policy do not always entail the least risk. A government 
may have to take chances on unpopular measures which are designed to 
achieve long term ends. On the other hand, some immediate public demands 
may have to be satisfied in order to avoid the loss of crucial popular support, 
even if conceding such demands invites political difficulties in the long run. 
A considered choice of policy, however, is impossible unless those who advise 
ae cee of ae appreciate the dual political role of 
fenittitly canted FA public order and unrest, and especially the pe 
ree rs ae political consequences of any policy decision. With this 
dond res 1e contribution they may make to education, and educa- 

€ growth of stable and viable nation-states, will be enhanced. 
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A clinical study is reported of criteria which appear 
to underlie acceptance of authority in discussions with 
adolescents. The author compares these criteria with 
those suggested in political and sociological concepts 
Of authority justification. 
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Harvard University 


Adolescents’ Acceptance of Authority: 
A Methodological Study" 


I. RATIONALE 


This study begins with the assumption that in order for educators to improve 
curriculum and instruction, they must first gain greater insight into the ways 
in which students construe the world. In connection with a concern for a 
secondary social studies curriculum based on the analysis of public contro- 
versy, the author attempted to identify those values that serve as criteria for 
adolescents when they justify their acceptance of authorities to make decisions 
on controversial public questions. By way of introduction, let us consider 
the relationship between authority conflict, social controversy, and a particu- 


lar type of social studies curriculum. B 
Conventional instruction on the relationship of the United States citizen 


sizes the importance of the legitimate delegation of 
power and the highly ordained value that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. The delegation of certain powers 
to the Federal government, the reservation on other powers for the States, and 
the preservation of still others for private individuals forms a theme charac- 
teristic of formal citizenship education in America. Concern for the just 
author’s doctoral thesis, “The Assessment of Adolescent At- 


* This article is based on the ; 
isarticle is based onm, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1964. Computations 


titudes Toward Authority, 5 
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exercise of power, cloquently stated in the Declaration of Independence, 
has since pervaded the fabric of American national values in a multitude of 
power relationships that serve as the bases for a variety of controversies, rang- 
ing from a child's rejection of parental control, to a professor's grading an 
examination, to a President's use of nuclear weapons. The very concept a 
individual freedom draws heavily on the notion of legitimate power. Young 
Americans learn not that they possess absolute freedom, but freedom in the 
qualified sense that any restrictions upon freedom must be justified. The 
demand to justify the use of power in both public and private matters OP” 
erates as a potent value that at once ignites and directs dispute. 

Later we shall note that the concept of legitimate or justified power OS 
cupies a focal point in the definition of “authority.” For the moment how” 
ever, let us conceive of individuals or groups in positions that may require 
them to justify the power they wicld, and let us label such agents “author” 
ties.” Examples of such authorities are courts, presidents, legislatures, teach 
ers, and fathers. In some situations, two or more authorities may be view? 
as competing for the right to act, competing for the right to make decision’ 
that exert forms of interpersonal and social influence. Should the supreme 
Court decide whether prayers are said in public schools? Should Jegislativ’ 
bodies regulate the use of contraceptives? Should father or son decide whehe? 
the sie smokes? Should adolescent or parent decide upon the dating patter 
observed by the adolescent? Numerous questions like these bear the poten 
tial for heated disagreement over the jurisdictional boundaries of differe” 
authorities. The definition and delimitation of the sovereign areas of vario" 
authorities frequently functions as a germ of personal and social controversy” 

a pluralistic society that supports a complex web of overlappins sov“ 
ereignties may find that the resolution of visible social and interperso”? 
problems depends most fundamentally upon the prior resolution of less °” 
vious dilemmas concerning the distribution of decision-making power 
Jouvenel (1957) observes, controversy throughout history has first req 
an answer to the primordial question, “Who should decide?” Only af 
reaching consensus on this question does the question, “What should Ha 
decision be?” seem operationally useful to explore. One theorist writes: 


i A “ sae se 
‘ The conflicts between rival “authorities” are more excruciating to men than go 
etween external “powers,” whether flood or insect horde. For the first involves 


conflict within the minds and person ities 
3 s of „acl ; loya 
(Benne, 1943, P- 100). P men, a clash of allegiances and 107 


Another writer further illustrates this sort of conflict: 


. . where Antigone has to choose between the command of her king and the s% 
cred custom of the kin, where Orestes has to choose between the respect due t° his 
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mother and the obligation to avenge his father, where the persecuted religious sect 
has to choose between the law of temporal power and the ordinance of God, where 
the pacifist has to choose between the order to take up arms and the dictate of his 
conscience or his faith (MacIver, 1947, p- 79)- 


Clashes of allegiances and loyalties can be construed as value conflicts, 
within individuals, over the methods used to justify power. The clash may 
manifest itself in rivalry between individuals and/or associations who com- 
pete for the right to make decisions. 

Oliver and Shaver (1962) construe public controversies in the United 
States as manifestations of latent dilemmas ingrained in a cluster of values 
that has been called the American Creed. When presented within abstract 
frames of reference, the Creed (for example as described by Myrdal, 1944) 
attracts virtually unanimous and highly affective consensus. Almost every- 
One will declare his devotion to general values such as: individual autonomy, 
community welfare, equal opportunity, liberty of property, national securi- 
ty, majority rule, and minority rights. However, general consensus may 
break down when, with regard to a question of concrete social policy, dif- 
ferent values within the Creed lead to ambivalent or acutely contradictory 
policy positions. A restaurant owner, invoking the value of liberty of proper- 
ty, may refuse service to a Negro while the Negro, appealing to the value of 
equal opportunity, insists upon service. If we construe social conflict this 
Way, then we tend to analyze any specific controversial issue in terms of rele- 
vant value conflicts within the underlying Creed. 

On the basis of this concept of social controversy, Oliver (1960) has pro- 
Posed a “jurisprudential” model of citizenship education, and current efforts 
are underway to implement the model in the classroom. According to the 
rationale of this approach, the ideal citizen is one who, in the manner of an 
intelligent journalist, engages in dialogue with others to reach positions on 
controversial issues. The function of dialogue is to provide clarification, al- 
low for the justification of one’s own position, and to gain cognizance of 
Positions and justifications different from one’s own. To operate successfully 
in the dialogue, the citizen must use various forms of inquiry; various an- 
alytical and argumentative skills; he must have a fund of information to sup- 
port claims and definitions; and he must use a repertoire of analogies to 
lue judgments. A curriculum focusing on this 
kind of training is being developed, based on “case studies” which proceed 
from examination of factual background of a problem, to the identification 
of sources Of conflict, to justifications and consequences of alternative solu- 


support or refute general va 


1 For empirical support of the alleged discrepancy between degree of consensus on the 
abstract level versus the level of concrete policy, see Prothro and Grigg (1960). 
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tions. Intensive discussion and classroom debate leads the merge — 
late his own position and to defend his view against those of teac 

if ates. "N 

i pea and his colleagues have developed a systematic a Loe 
to describe the dialogue that emerges in discussions on ee ersia : ate 
Their work, in addition to that of Berlak (1963) and Ellis (1963) lend i pi 
port to the reliability, validity, and utility of categorical contene mae a 
These studies, however, have not attempted to isolate and investigate 
nature of the students’ value commitments or attitudes. Instead, are 
Studies have been confined to the problem of classifying statements made 
the contesting and confirming of policy choices. The content and paren sa 
procedures of the Oliver curriculum bear only indirectly on student attitud 
toward authority and criteria used 


cise of power. The present study 
of authority as a significant sour 


ee aries! exei" 

l by students to justify authorities ee 
i i for the conc 

will pursue a direct concern for the concep 


Authority defined 


Politica 
contain, 


» 1950; Jouvenel, 1957; Easton, 1958: 


5 ioral contro 
as some form of behavioral c 


ae o de- 
nt domination. : 


“Submission relationships. However; stion 
: ae ; itional que 
legitimate power is only to shift the definitional qt 


ir R itutes 
to the concept of legitimacy, We must next inquire as to what consti 
legitimate power. 


r ig tO 
One way to distinguish legitimate power from other kinds of powe! y is 
rely on the notion of psychological acceptance, and to suggest that MES 
used legitimately when persons psychologically accept, acquiese e : not 
power. Their acceptance should be a asl 
cion. Several writers (e.g. MacIver, 1937; Bar ae 
1938; Benne, 1943; Easton, 1953; Weldon, 1953; Bierstedt, 1954; Lene 
1957; Hendel, 1958; Winch, 1958) emphasize the psychological, as and 
assent to power relationships as a defining characteristic which Lasswe 


Kaplan ( 1950) call the “think-so” dimension of authority. 
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Carrying the thread of the definition further we may ask: What considera- 

tions lead to the psychological acceptance which legitimizes a power relation- 
ship? Friedrich (1958), expanding upon some of Weldon’s (1953) observa- 
tons, argues that the presence or absence of authority depends largely upon 
whether or not the agent who exercises power is able rationally to justify his 
use of power. It is hypothesized (Weldon, 1953) that voluntary acceptance 
of power diminishes when subjects believe their rulers incapable of offering 
reasons in defense of ruling behavior. Weber (1947), writing from a different 
perspective, also recognized rationality as a fundamental component of legit- 
imate power. We would suggest that when an authority attempts to justify 
his use of power, he would be expected to defend rationally not merely the 
content or substance of his actions, but more importantly his right to act in 
the role or capacity he does. Let us summarize this third dimension of au- 
thority, which leads to psychological acceptance, as rational justification of 
role and capacity. 

In light of these three considerations, authority may be defined opera- 
tionally: Agents possess authority when the power they exercise is accepted, 
because they are judged to contain the potentiality for reasoned justification 
of their roles (or capacities) in the exercise of such power. We will assume 
further that the exercise of power occurs through the issuing of communica- 
tions and that the issuing of communications is preceded by the making of 
decisions. The exercise of power may be seen as a direct consequence af the 
making of decisions, and therefore, the power to make decisions is implicit in 
the definition. According to the definition, we endow a person or agent with 
authority when we believe that his exercise of decision-making power can 


be rationally justified. 


Conflicting criteria in the justification of power 


i ision- i 0? Sup- 
; isagr the delegation of decision-making power 
that a B atone 0 = “Who should decide whether 


tion: 

pose an argument develops over the ques ; i = 
the United States will make an effort to curb population — hi = 
A maintains that a popular referendum should be taken, age i i P E 
ple as a whole, by majority rule, should make this decision. ig g l 
i power to the executive who is 


this 
that the people have already delegated th y 
more et ee d than the populace. C might argue that no public agency 


has a right to concern itself with this question, that it is strictly a private, 
individual matter, not to be considered by the public at large. Much of the 
disagreement over authority choices can be traced to fundamental disagree- 
ment over criteria used to justify the exercise of power. Perhaps A justifies 
the exercise of power by appealing mainly to the value of popular will; B 
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may be more concerned with the criterion of oe ke ie rl 
Fo ater y riterion, preferring to delega i 
may value individual autonomy as ac >i oe pers discussing this 
ty for this decision to each individual. If A, B, ae a a foun 
issue, continue to reiterate their three separate criter ia, then we aS 
strue the criteria as conflicting value commitments which stimulatec 
pute over the selection of an authority. : a EE 
Given a definition of authority based on a concept of the justifica wes 
power, and given the hypothesis that conflict over the acceptance of ma vai 
ty can be seen as conflict over criteria used to justify power, we are ren ate 
with an empirical question: What criteria are in fact valued by eke idg 
they attempt to establish authority relationships (i.e. when they = 5 om 
ments about whether or not to accept the justification of one authority a 
vs. another)? In asking such a question, we must acknowledge the en be 
of many and varied answers; the variation in findings would proba y 
a function both of cultural differences and of research methodology. pia 
Although this particular question has not been previously investigatet 
the manner proposed below, a number 
consideration of the nature of 
teria on which the acceptance 
the theoretical soundness of c 
we shall, for the time-being, o 
and then inquire whether 


of writers, through their e 
authority, have suggested categories p Son 
of authority is based. Rather than a ae 
ategory schemes proposed by several aut ae 
nly recall some of the labels of their ences 
such categories manifest themselves as valued 
teria among adolescents who discuss authority problems. Spc a meris 
Max Weber offered the first systematic classification of authority 1n 5 fit. 
of three types of “domination”: legal-rational, traditional, and CT ate 
His general typology has been adopted in whole or in part by several aie 
ers (Michels, 1930; Goldhammer and Shils, 1939; Benne, 1943; Wolpert, a 
Spiro, 1958; French and Raven, 1959; Benn and Peters, 1961). Benn 4 


. . . . fer ai 
Peters (1961) distinguish between criteria of authority when they Te tra- 
three grounds of ‘ 


political obligation”: religious and metaphysical; 
ditionalist; and m 


on 
oral obligation. Other investigators have focused a si 
more specific criteria. Michels (1930), Benne (194), Spiro (1958) > flict 
mon (1962) have all referred to competence. Simon (1962) notices a 7 rule 
between the value of competence and that of majority rule. Majoni as as 
Or popular will is also noted as an important criterion by writers = and 
Spiro (1958), Raven and French (1958), MacIver (1947), and an di- 
Peters (1961). Because the categories underlined above arise from qui 


s ster of ide 
verse frames of reference, they are presented here only as a cluster 
that might be used to discri 


as 


acceptance of authority, 
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II. THE AUTHORITY JUSTIFICATION INTERVIEW (AJI) 


The purpose of the present study is to begin to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. To what extent can subjects’ discourse over authority choices be cate- 
gorized into criteria hypothesized by political, sociological or psychological 
theorists? 

2. What additional categories, not previously specified by theorists, can 
the researcher use to describe subjects’ rationales for authority choices? 


Assuming that a set of criteria can be detected, then: 


8- Which criteria are more and less frequently used? 
4- Do the criteria correlate with one another in any reasonable or predict- 
able manner? 


In an attempt to describe what might otherwise be considered random dis- 
Course, we shall deliberately construe subjects’ responses in terms of particu- 
lar categories (criteria). This in no way implies that subjects have any aware- 
ness of distinctions between categories, nor does it assume that the categories, 
if presented explicitly, would aid the subjects in construing authority conflict. 
The stipulated criteria represent the researcher's effort to clarify for himself 
Subjects’ responses. Answers to these questions could have implications for 
More general issues; for example, the relationship between analytic social 
Science models and empirical observations of verbal behavior; the nature of 


adolescent attitudes toward authority; or the content of social studies cur- 
as essentially a methodologi- 


riculum. It is important to conceive of this study a 
ior. 


cal effort, a demonstration of one way to look at students’ verbal behav. 
We must, therefore, not expect the results to provide conclusive enlighten- 
ment on any of the general issues. We must also stipulate that it would be pre- 
Sumptuous for this study to relate its findings to theories in the psychology 
of adolescence or to considerations regarding the dynamics and formation of 


adolescent attitudes. 


PROCEDURE 
Sample 
grade boys from two public high 


The fi isted of 72 twelfth 
aS eee ts ae 7 The schools, serving two middle- 


schools in the Boston metropolitan area. i 
class residential communities, place emphasis on college preparatory cur- 


riculum (in both schools a majority of the graduates continue in some form 
ofh igher education). Subjects in the sample covered a wide range of academic 


ability and motivation. They volunteered to participate in a private inter- 
view dealing with their opinions on public affairs. 
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The interview 


A tape-recording was made of each subject's private interview. ron sand 
instructed to choose decision-making authorities to determine po icy c ae 
eral important public issues. The subject was asked to justify i c oe 
against alternative authorities. It was emphasized that there were we il 
or wrong answers; but that we were interested in opinions, and the ime - 
given for choosing one authority over others. The interviewer read alouc 

the subject eight items. For cach item the subject selected an initial eee 
(decision-maker), then attempted to justify his choice in a dialogue weit pi es 
interviewer who challenged the subject’s statements in a gently Soci ; ; 
fashion. That is, after the subject had completed his initial, opaan 
response to the item, the interviewer proceeded with further eS 
signed to clarify the problem situation, guide the subject's attention wo a 
the rationale behind his authority choice; and lead the subject to defen BA 
choice and rationale against other possible positions. The interviewer Gaira 
nated the discussion of an item when the subject had nothing further to say, n 
when the interviewer felt that additional discussion would not further cla! 


ay : ; S : are pre 
fy the subject’s commitments to various criteria. Two sample items are } 
sented below: 


. atomic 
1. The United States faces the problem of whether to conduct tests of a e by 
weapons in the atmosphere. Who should decide how much 


atomic testing is dom 
the United States? 
Congress 
President of the U.S. 


Experts on the Atomic Energy Commission 
United Nations 


All citizens in the U.S, 
Other? 


' n? 
Why should make this decisio 
as been # 


gro chil- 


7. Whether White and Negro children 
problem in the United States. Who shoul 
dren go to the same school? 


attend the same public school h 
. a e 
d decide whether White and N 


Parents in the school district 
Congress 

Supreme Court 

Principal 

Each student 

Other? 


i isn? 
Why should |. L make this decisio 
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Jn theaenaininesix i 

ze PE eee item aces were asked to choose decision-makers for 

is, Miho niih prayer reading in the public schools; racial segregation 

a A accommodation; censorship; allocation of foreign aid; 
unists; and the declaration of war. The interviews lasted 


ab 2 i 
about 25 minutes. 


Scori i 
oring the interview 


Categ 
tee ae —— scheme was developed to identify different 
Shehans. The ie oat se npon in their verbal justifications of authority 
part fortie des Ea 5 ature on bases of authority provided analytic sup- 
ditions reien] H: zome criteria, e.g. competence, legality, group will, 
regarding a sd n addition, the seine made use of his own presuppositions 
impättiality eee of other criteria in the American value system, €g. 
fned and eae si autonomy. These hypothetical categories were de- 
gaesti a 4 ulness tested in ê pilot study consisting of 80 eriten 
that two eddies 10 tape-recorded interviews. The pilot findings indicated 
Chek ihe ori a. ene were needed (interaction, favored policy) and 
The final “2 À he fen categories needed definitional refinement. 
ana elon ay s ee grew out of fragments from social science theory, 
views, judges ti seagate) research. By listening to the tape-recorded inter- 
red the frequencies of different criteria in terms of ten cate- 


80ries, defined as follows: 


Definitions of AJI Categories 


Identified by Reference to 


Category Name: 
experience; skill. 


Com: 

petenc 

= knowledge; intelligence; 
most about nuclear testing.” 
best for their kids.” “The peo- 


d haven't had experience 
ture enough 


“Scientists know the 
“Parents know what's 
ple aren’t smart enough an 
in foreign affairs.” “Children aren’t ma 


to select their own reading.” 


examples: 


of duties and powers: the 


Leali 

pal 

es the current delegation 
and legal documents; juris- 


sanctity of rules, laws: 

dictional claims. 

“The Constitution gives the Supreme Court the right 

to judge our laws.” “This is a national problem, not 
n to decide.” “It's the President’s 


one for each tow 
job to declare war.” “The principal, not the stu- 


dents, Tuns the school.” He has no right to make 


that decision.” 


examples: 


the ability of a decision-maker to be unbiased; im- 
d political pressures; 
al concern for each. 


I 
partiality 
munity from favoritism anı 


weighing of all sides with equ 
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Definitions of AJI Categories 
(continued) 


Category Name: Identified by Reference to 


Impartiality (cont.) examples: “Congress is aware of all sides of the picture, and 
will make the fairest choice." “The President would 
be too prejudiced.” “Politicians would only vote for 
what's good for themselves.” 


j i ; ine giii 
Group Will the articulation and representation of popular will; 


. ie + resent 
the interests of the majority of a group; sce 

. j, yA J i rule. 
tion of national (or group) interest; majority TU 
xperts are 


examples: “Congress speaks for all the people. ” 
out of touch with the feelings of the common peat 
“The majority knows what's best for the ote 
“The U. S. should decide because it represents th 
whole world.” 


. an 
Efficiency nd humi 


the thrifty use of time, money, resources, at force- 
energy; the effective implementation and A Yan 
ment of policy; the avoidance of trouble, contu: 
and conflict. 

examples: “There would be utter chaos if this issue We astest. 
to the people.” “The President could act the a i 
“It would be too unorganized if every tow? art if 
different policy.” “The country would fall "P aent 
cach person decided on his own.” “The Pres 
would see that integration was enforced.” 


aken 
re tak P k 


sched 
Tradition ablishe 


historical precedent; the value of long-est 
principles, 


examples: “The President has always made these a are 


“ mer 
No one has ever disputed the fact that all 
created equal.” “One of the ideas that the 
was founded upon is free speech.” a 
7 jzatio! 
Religion valued Support of religious documents, organ 
or specifically religious concepts. » “The 
examples: “The Bible teaches that integration is art perso” 
religions of people should be respected » 
should follow the teachings of his church. cn 
r 
. . ry e free 
the right of individuals or groups to he nate in the 
coercion and control; the need to particip 
making of decisions that affect oneself. 


Autonomy 


d 
si Jan 
sid r individua 
Note: autonomy can be divided into indi 


collective autonomy. af- 


on t m 
persi any 


Individual: privacy and personal freedom of each from 
fect his own destiny, without coercion 
authority. 


” 
ts. 

6 e wan 

examples: “Each person should read whatever b 
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Definitions of AJI Categories 


(continued) 


Autonomy 
y (cont. “ " Pr 5 k 
( ) Congress shouldn't tell a man how to run his busi- 
ness.” 


Collective: freedom of collective units (families, schools, nations, 
etc.) from coercion from external authority. 
examples: “Students should decide because they are the ones 
saying the prayers.” “The people should haye some 
say about their own destruction.” “Parents should 
Enoe Fk run their families the way they want.” 
vored Policy iak a . 
preferred specific policy outcomes, rather than the 
rationale behind an authority choice; pleas for the 
implementation of specific social policy. 
examples: “The schools should be integrated.” “We should 
stop giving so much aid to foreign countries.” “The 
people should not decide because they would prob- 
itere ably surrender.” 
action iná P 
mutual participation and consultation of several 
authorities, based on the claim that more heads are 
better than one; the claim that a decision made by 
a group is better than a decision made by an indi- 
vidual, or that certain kinds of decisions are too 
crucial to leave to single individuals. 
“This decision is too important to be made by only 


examples: 
one person.” “The more opinions the better.” 


on authority choices themselves es: Congress or Supreme Court) 
the igus indicative of any particular category. Judges scored not 
ever th ne choices, but only reasons given in support of the choices. When- 
of the Judge perceived the subject making a statement that fit into one 
‘ €n categories, the judge placed a tally mark on the subject's score sheet 
For each subject, the frequency counts were 
ight interview items. Thus each subject 
with which he used each 


toaa responding category.” 
eee Or each category over the e 
Of the igned ten scores, representing the frequency 

ten criteria during his interview. : ; 
ao training the judge to identify the various criteria as they emerged in 
reams several reliability checks were made during the final scoring process. 
"inal reliability estimates of two judges for a sample of go of the 72 subjects 


ap ; 
Ppear in Table 1. 

: cted into grammatical, word-frequency, or time-inter- 

categori Instead, we considered as a “unit” any reference by the subject to one of the ten 
c Bories; such references could have taken the form of complex sentences or a few words. 


zom, i i kontt 3] 
than this Stipulation, it followed that no unit” or reference could be tallied into more 


a 
Subjects’ Y 
val u Jects’ responses were not disse 


One category. 
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TABLE 1 
Final Reliability Estimates of AJI Category Scores, Based on Total Raw 
Frequency Counts of Two Raters. 


(N = 30) 
Category Pearsonian r° 
competence -94 
legality 96 
impartiality 95 
group will 99 
efficiency 88 
tradition 83 
religion -80 
autonomy 92 
favored policy 86 
interaction 94 


efor all coefficients, p<.0l 
y . : . ; n of dis- 
The category scheme evidently involved relatively simple kinds 
criminations, allowing the dialogues to be reliably categorized. 


RESULTS " 

din dis- 

s, Yet it 
proces 


Generally subjects appeared highly motivated by the task, intereste 
cussing the issues, and enthusiastic about presenting their opinion 
seemed for many a mentally painful exercise; painful because the or 
involved the challenging of values and assumptions that had not prev! rior 
been called into question. Few subjects seemed to have devoted much re 
thought to the selection and justification of authorities, probably oer 
this has not been emphasized in either their formal or informal educt 


Sample data ive 

g ae instruchlY 
Before proceeding to quantitative analysis of the data, it may be ine own 
to consider examples of subject-interviewer dialogue. For the fo 


three items we can compare the responses of two subjects, X and = 


Item 1—Atomic Testing 


ps 
” ap? 
A ic we4 
The United States faces the problem of whether to conduct tests of atom the 


X 3 e ze done 

in the atmosphere. Who should decide how much atomic testing is . jssio™ 
: z o 

United States? Congress, the President, experts on the Atomic Energy of some 


as i $ : i ink 
the United Nations, all citizens in the United States, or maybe you can thi 
other alternative. 


s A ioe h: 
X: Well, it'd be either the experts in the Atomic Energy Commission OY t 
Nations because. . . . Then again the President, I don’t think one Mè 


at's 8” 
make up their mind, and all the citizens, they probably don’t know H 
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in — z zi 

E e anyways. Let's see, well the United Nations would have to get together 

cou : pa other countries because I don’t think we should do less than the other 

mo sch because then we'll just fall behind. But either one I think would be 
right. 


N F Ea r 
ow when you say you don't think it should be up to one man, what do you 
mean by that? 


Wi es 
rae t think one maz should make all the decisions for all the people in 
e United States, even though he is the President. 


Yi iik x 
ou think you'll get a better decision if you have a group making it? 
Yeah, uh-huh. 


Now ine 
why would you even have the experts in there? What is it about the ex- 
perts that's important? 


They k ‘ = 
€y know what's dangerous and what isn’t, but the citizens, they probably 


don’t k the 
on t know much about the subject. 
then 


Some people might say that Congress should make the decision because 
f the 


and it might represent the people o 


we 
would have a vote on the matter 
Nhat do you think about that? 


country i p 
ntry if Congress made the decision. V 


Congress could, I guess, but I'd rather have the United Nations get together 
with the other countries. If Congress makes it, it's just for the United States, 
and if you can make an agreement with all the other countries it'd be even 
better. Congress, that isn't even like the people; the people elect them, but 
they vote themselves. It's just their personal view, too. 


Well, I think it ought to be two authorities. The people who know more about 
it, I mean like experts on the Atomic Energy Commission, well they know 
what they're doing and they should have a say about what's going On. And the 
People of the U.S., too, because some of the people are scared, actually scared 
Of this radioactivity, and they should be paid attention to more. 


Because it’s their lives? 

and just with the President and Congress there 
know everything. But this is just their job, 
ion. If they want to continue these 
if the citizens say OK, well it’s all 


Yeah, it’s their life actually 


right. 

You think the final word should be left up to the citizen? 
Yeah, 

And what would be your reason for that? 
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acral t 
Y: Well, in a way the United States is for the people and if you g0 against m 
the air an 


say if these people just went out and start blowing up bombs in d 
they shoul 


stuff like that... they should notify the people that if they want this, 
take a vote on it or something like that. 


l: Because it’s the people's country? 

, ' š — sid . i ntry. 
Y: It's the people’s country, and it’s where the people are living mM this county 
Item 2—Racial Segregation in Places of Business 


; ‘here 
ed States wher à 
h places? Gon: 


here the bust 


There are some hotels, restaurants and stores in the Unit 
are not served. Who should decide whether Negroes are served in suc 
gress, the owner of cach business, Supreme Court, town government W 
ness is located, church, or maybe you can think of some other alternativ 
X: The Supreme Court, I think, or Congress. Because down South 5 
+ , P r y ave 4 
business, he wouldn’t want them in anyway so they wouldn't h e 
r ap tye A ’ al 
there. The town government, if it's down South they wouldn't have 
= r 5 ` » Court 
The Church would want them in, I think. But the Supreme Cou 
good. 
1: Why? yod! or 
, : P : . i inst an 
X: Well, they're all judges, and they don’t hold any prejudice agains” © 


anything. Congress would be good too. iher 
the 0 
I: They both might be good. Would you tend to lean towards ee this PE 
You mentioned the fact that judges wouldn't have prejudice. we 
true of Congress, too, do you think? h ugh 
gyen t 
X: Well no, because some of the Congressmen are from the South. E 
judges might be from the South, you can’t hold that against them- 
x is? 
I: Do you think that the Supreme Court has any legal right to do this 
X: Well, all men were created equal; they decide on that. t saf 


He mig” 


T! 


I: What about the owner of a business who might argue this way? s my né 
x 


“Look, it’s my property. I paid for this store; it’s my busincss- a 
a free individual to run it the way I want, and I don’t want Cops” kind ° 
Supreme Court telling me what to do.” What do you think about 
argument? , the 


into `, 
an come `, 1g his 


X: Still everybody is free and an individual, any individual, C thim; Í 


store. It’s his right just as well as it’s the owner's right not to wae 
right to come in if he wants. 


na A Pe 
y: In my opinion it should be the owner of each business because its 


os : 1 
ness, but if it’s going to cause trouble and segregation and all that W 
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is—For myself, I don't like to be forced into something. I don't know if these 
People, of these businesses, if they believe strongly about this. I believe they 
shouldn’t be forced into it. 


If you were the owner of a restaurant, you wouldn't like to be forced into it? 


X: ; Sask : 5 
Thave no prejudiced views against Negroes. I have a lot of Negro friends. It's 


Just that if this is the way the people believe, let them believe it that way. If 
they really want to fight about it, let them go. 


You don’t like the idea of forcing people to believe anything? 
Y: Yeah, 


k i 
Or making laws to make them believe anything? 

Y: i 
Yeah. But if it's really going to hurt, say, the majority of people, they should 
be forced to do it. 

Is J ; 
Noy who is going to do the forcing if it's decided that it might hurt the ma- 
. Who should make the decisions on this matter if they're not going to 
Cave it up to the businessman? 

Y: 
The Congress of the United States. 

k 
And why the Congress? 

Xs 


Well they have a power; we give them the power. The majority of the United 
States Bives the Congress the power to pass laws and stuff. I mean a town gov- 
‘rnment where the business is located, they might side with the businessman 
You know, a little pay out or something like that. But Congress, it’s left up to 
them; they can really enforce the law if they really have to go through with it. 


It 
em 3—Communists 


mlie is considerable argument about the proper activities of Communists in the 

S nited States. Who should decide how Communists will behave in the United 
DN Congress, the Supreme Court, each local community, let each Communist 

‘lecide his own behavior, experts on Communist activities like FBI men, or maybe 

You can think of some other alternative. 

X: The Supreme Court. 


I: Why? 


X: Well, that all has to do with the law—what they can do and what they can’t 
do. So the Supreme Court, I think they'd be the best. That’s their business. 


l: To handle things dealing with legal matters, is that it? 
X: Yeah. 
Ty 


I see. What about the argument that it’s a free country and each Communist 
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should regulate his own behavior just like every other person Regulates his 
own behavior? There shouldn't be any special rules for Communists. 


Well, then they'd try to take over the country. That's what they're a 
They'd just get that much closer in doing it and eventually they'd do it, if they 
could do anything they want. 


Be - ; serious the 
How about leaving it up to each local community to decide how serio 
situation is in each place? 


Get a few communities with a few Communists in it and they start taking pa 
and they take over the whole community, and then a neighboring somm T 
and then they get the whole county, and then the whole state. It'd just get W 
and worse. 


: ould 
How about Congress, should they have anything to say about this or sh 
we leave it completely in the hands of the Court? 


reme 
I guess Congress could have a little say. It's either Congress or the Sup 
Court; I'd say it’s the Supreme Court. 


Why should Congress have a little say? 

I didn’t mean little. I meant they could. 

They could. Why? 

Well, they should know what's best for the country, again. 


take 
Well, the Supreme Court and the FBI because the FBI agents, they ae 
care of the Communists. I mean I have read about it; they spy on them. ae 
people who believe in Communism, they're out to sabotage, so they g° 


don't 

kept an eye on, and Communism has to be registered. I think that’s &- + -l 

know if it’s a Supreme Court law or a Congress law. I'm not sure. 

It's a Congress-made law. 

They have to register as a Communist. gü 
on't y 

Now why do you want to leave this up to the Supreme Court? sagis things 

leave the whole thing up to the FBI and let the FBI make sure they KeeP " 


ess into} 
under control? Why do you want to bring the Supreme Court or Cong" It 
$ 1 know: | 
Well, the Supreme Court, I don’t know, it has a name for itself gn into this, 
has a name and a kind of power—supreme—you know, and if they = name for 
you know, there's going to be something done. I mean the FBI se if the SU 
itself, too, but if the Supreme Court's in it, some people will say we™ 


preme Court’s in it, we might as well help them get it done. yön 
see- 

So they'll believe and they'll follow what the Supreme Court says? nh than 

think the Supreme Court is more effective and gets things done be 

Congress does? 


ee 


SS. 
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Y; Well, yeah, because the Supreme Court is for controlling the laws, enforcing 
the laws. Congress is making them. 


l . . 
So what you really need here is enforcement when you're dealing with Com- 
munists? 


I mean what's the sense of having a law if no one’s going to enforce it? 


E OK. Now what about the person who says well, each community sometimes has 
different problems and you ought to leave it up to each town to figure out 
how it wants to treat its Communists instead of leaving it up to one policy for 
the whole country? What would you say to that? 


Y: 
Tough. Because I mean they've got the whole country to worry about, not one 
little community. These Communists might hop to a next station and blow it 
Up, and hop back to the community and be safe. 


ee these three items combined, subject X emphasized competence, im- 
ye wialty, and interaction more often than subject Y. Subject Y emphasized 
‘hig: and autonomy considerably more frequently than subject X. Dif- 

ces between the subjects on other criteria were negligible. 


Observed criteria 


I : . 
a analyzing the interview data, we were able to construct a reliable set of 
g i . . > . E 
PY ian which to some extent resemble criteria mentioned in the theoreti 
cal li prte 
literature, By examining our list of criteria (above pp. 311-313) and our 


definiti A f 
finitions of each, we can begin to answer the first two questions posed a 

. . x z ens i- 

P 309). The criteria of competence, legality, group will, tradition and re. 


i jects’ justification 
a can be observed, to greater and lesser extent, 1n the subjects — “i 
decision-making power, and all of these criteria have been anticipate 


= iti ıl to note, 
Ba Way or another in the theoretical writings. We must be carefu TKA ; 
purposes of scoring the 


o : š 
co wever, that our definitions of these categories for paia 
nversations differ from definitions developed by earlier i soo the 
Possible definitional variation, it is encouraging to a RA o. ehasity 
YPothesized criteria do serve as reliable categories by 
Verb; 
al behayi : 
k i 1 addi- 
i veral a 
so ategories of the theorists were insufficient 1n the sense that se pei 
tional criteria were detected: impartiality, efficiency, aar mnk : 
Policy A i epresents the fruits of an effort to lis- 
> and int ion. This finding rep 3 : 
eti ag Open ia as possible to the student’s rationale, to search for re- 
RE egories or criteria. 


stent concerns and then to name them as separate cat 
€ additional criteria may be primitively formulated, compared to the more 
familiar criteria which have benefited from systematic thought. However, 


= type of listening and categorizing seems to be a necessary first step in the 
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: ori- 
formulation of more comprehensive descriptions and explanations of auth 
ce. interviews were 

” a i o tallies on ten criteria for each subject, the interviews ¥ 
analyzed to answer two remaining questions: es dino i tse Whe 

3- Which criteria are more and less frequently used in t 
tempts at authority justification? 

4- Do the criteria correla 
able manner? 

Criteria used with 
the more and less fre: 


edict: 
: r predic 
te with one another in any reasonable or p 


P ç order, 
: N: rank or 
differing frequencies. Table 2 indicates, in 
quently used criteria among all subjects. 


TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of AJI Scores 
= Pi m a 
aw St. Dev. 
Category Mean St. Dev. Mean 7.36 
competence 8.72 3.90 18.90 9.59 
legality 8.14 4.95 17.90 7.61 
efficiency 6.60 3.56 14.60 8.72 
autonomy 6.17 3.66 13.88 
group will 7.81 
4.46 3.44 9:85 5.48 
favored policy 3.74 2.48 8.26 3.59 
tradition 1.89 1.85 3.96 2.18 
interaction 89 1.06 1.93 
Teligion 


1.77 
31 78 ie 
ifferences in total responses 
Omputed for cach 
scored responses, 


* To compensate for q 
Percentage scores were c 


sects 

iye subje! 
between reticent and talkative 
by his total number of 


iyide! 
y div! 
ry 
3 2 a catego 
à subject: his raw frequency for a 


6.46 i 
4.58 3.02 1p 
impartiality 


only; 
! auton? 
petence, legality, efficiency and ity give” 


R 
; i jority 
’ Interaction and religion. The pt rence 


5 
oO 
x 
5 
2 
a 
g 
3 
oO 
5 
= 
Pp 
5 
a 
B 
pp 
Š 
n 
E 


š PRE RE tion. 
ents in the process of authority justifica 
Correlati 


. ger 
à din 
eee ee igion an 
he Criteria, Because the criteria of religi 
* Given the Means an, 
which frequen 


in the develo 


test 

to 

ted e 
ompure’ stag 

cons and standard deviations, a Series of t-tests could be comp his $ 

cies differ “sj 


t 
f ion at 
Significantly” from each other, but such computati 
Pment of the instrument 


seems premature. 


| 
; | 
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action rey 
vealed extr , istributi 
haunts — abnormal distributions and a consistent lack of 
iom a = Ea ‘wes the other variables, these two criteria were deleted 
j atistical analysi rrelati i 
paee i analysis. The correlation: i 
Ea P ions among the eight retained 
able 3. Of the 28 coefficients, 10 are significant beyond 


— _ TABLE 3 
nian Correlation Matrix of Eight AJI Variables 


(Transformed Scores, N = 72)* 


j, ee * & @ £€ F 6 RF B 
A Te 1.00 -15 -10 -41 -10 -09 —.07 .08 
3. ira f 1.00 -27 08 -17 .04 -43 -22 
A CAPRRURIY 1.00 -20 -03 -17 -14 -20 
2 Gron: Wil 1.00 -10 -.10 -21 -22 
efficiency 100 -28 -13 -22 
6. tradition = 190 -12 18 
A Ar onom 1.00.07 
i 1.00 


favored policy 
ender the data 
e inverse sine 


*For 7 
More ap 
transfo 


0 degree 

Pe or freedom, p<.10 when r=.20; p<.05 when r>.23. (Tor 

Tmation, M or multivariate analysis, the scores were transformed by th 
» Mosteller and Bush, 1954). 


the iio 
pressive ot ane significant beyond the .05 level. The absence of more im- 
to fewer dime ations suggests that the categories may not readily be reduced 
nificant a factors or common traits. However, if we notice the most 
competence ys Soi three interesting bipolar relationships come into focus: 
oting the sic ila will; legality vs. autonomy; and efficiency vs. tradition. 
hem separately. cant negative coefficients for these pairs, let us consider 
h . ; 
ently es who valines competence in the deleg: 
nowledge j ta distributing power to the masses W 
» €xpertise and experience, are consi 


Publi 
1c deci . s 3 ; 
Bes isions. Political thinkers and historical 


tł 


ation of power is appar- 
ho, for their lack of 
ake 


legality vs. 
autonomous in 
t abhor legal prescriptions and pro- 
and powers of self-determination. 


and autonomy might be construed 


Sen, 
Se i a ae 
hist dividual who values 


the 


chan, Orically and psychologically—an 
Ures Ce to make his own decisions migh 
..> that threaten his own flexibility 


IS ne 2 
= Peg correlation between legality 
ibility-rigidity, free will-authoritarian, or more generally a liberty 


SOF 
; er : ; . 
Stick of; dimension. Political process is customarily evaluated along the yard- 
1 š : K . 
ndependence and self-determination Vs. obedience to pre-established 
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i i iency VS. 
dures. The third negative ilo — Ae 
legal norms and es tive of a dimension of judgment tha jer a 
tradition, may be in m by the ways of the past or is te E 
ieee a ee bat vsa Aage along 
2 ny teeth AE may serve as a distinct pa 
s o i 
e are justified. 


AR atively 
i rtiality neg: 
ition to these relationships, Table 3 shows impa A teeny at the 
inl a ored policy not clearly relate rhe aa 
hips are not as easily interpreted oe Tbe 
ities might be viewed with suspi 
T: 


data 

hat the 

ely as suggestions or hypotheses E Tacto 
i been ver: 

ted, but certainly not as conclusions that had 

created, 


t 

To the exte” 
i iteria. (B 
an entirely new set of criteria. (B) 
Perimentey’s interview; 


for 
call 

f at may 
Tvlewing style reflects biases th 

Some criteria More often th 


‘The factor 


analyses useg 
Lohnes, 1962) 


a Princi 
and an oblique ie 


an 
- Cooley 
i n, 1960; 
Pal components solution (Harma 
tatio 


h Carr imin criterion. 
n with Carroll's biquartimin criteri 
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CONCLUSION 


red conceived of authority as the acceptance of the justification of power 
of adolece we have found some evidence that, for a certain population 
criteria. We s, such eine derives from commitments to distinguishable 
have been $ conelijde that subjects verbal acceptance reveals criteria which 
which have ormerly hypothesized by political ang sociological; theorists, but 
tion indicat Er been investigated ina “clinical sense. This clinical applica- 
which am ed that additional criteria might be needed to describe rationales 
i ple use as vehicles to accept decision-making power (in the area of 

Public controversy), 
Peas frequency with which the criteria were invoked indicated 
etween tI ess popular criteria within this adolescent sample. Correlations 
ne frequencies of the criteria suggested that some of the criteria are 


pe i i ey: Pa 
“aningfully related to each other in terms of familiar political and psy- 


Cholog; 
logical observations. 


ee was undertaken as an exploratory effort, and the — might 
€ction ee stimulate additional investigation in many directions. eni 
fine) the vith the teaching of public controversy, teachers could use (an z 
ment be category scheme as a diagnostic tool for describing student PEO 
Score eg p m8 on authority conflict. It would not be necessary to interview an 
of deria, X Student separately. Discussion of an entire class on the — 
8enera] on-makirig authority can be tape-recorded, then scored. to o oid 
as a dia Promg of the class as a whole. Besides eig the interview se ae 
the MO nig device to aid the teacher in learning more about his F e - $ 
istenin a themselves might use the scheme as an introspective activi p y 
nize A their own tape-recorded discussion, they could learn to 7 g 
istinguish between their differing commitments to various criteria. 
cognizing the values at the heart of a conflict presumably will aid in the 


mo . A 
duct of rational discourse about the conflict. A category system such as this 
ulate conflict 


n 


Wi ; l 
a help Provide labels for different commitments likely to stim 


Over a : 
Uthority choice. “a 
ly cannot confirm the utility o 


řindin x 
88 reported in the study obvious 
z F sE 
i = recommendations, because the findings relate mainly to M A 
st ‘Ssues inherent in a “first step.” The recommendations are ma e, an 
si Y was undertaken, on the assumption that more effective ae may 
‘en ic li i i ion of what students have to 
say, from systematic listening and classificati 
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The authors satirize the misplaced ingenuity employed by 
education in the defense of its own fundamental 
deficiencies. 


MERRILL HARMIN 


Southern Illinois University 


SIDNEY B. SIMON 
Temple University 


The Year the Schools Began Teaching 
the Telephone Directory 


? Jikely 
No one quite knew what had been the motivating factor. It seemed un 


p aa med 2 
that the Council for Basic Education was behind it. Sputnik itself see 


hone 
e 

long way off. Some harsh critics, Seeking a scapegoat, suspected the Tel is ha 
Company, but upon closer s 


examination it was clear that they migh 
as much to lose as they would to gain. 


Beginning with the Fall term, all 7th grade classes will be held respon” jn CO” 
learning the contents of our local telephone directory. Each teacher, ana pro" 
is or her immediate supervisor, will evolve the ern above 
to effect an efficient and appropriate achievement of 


Operation with h 


cedures necessary 
Stated goal, 


oom: 

You can imagine the buzzing which went on in the men’s faculty Sipers 

Some said that the memo was a first step towards a merit pay plan- An ine 

were convinced that it had something to do with Admiral Rickover ; roo 

tellectual blamed it on that “Bruner guy.” In the women teachers } the 
there was a more sedate but n 


is 
F R agy B what 
one the less bitter inquiry. “Just 
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sic lt now?” Do you think there will be a system-wide test?” “I won- 
any company has brought out review books yet?” 

oe its sad, fond farewell to the summer came and went. School 

aradeni A ee ing. Most of the teachers weren't settled enough to give the 

anions ‘a te ephone directories until the second day of class, but out they 
$ hen it began, usually with some motivation such as this: 

3 Bons ji com We are going to have an exciting new unit this term. As 
ea ud ying our city, we're going through this amazing collection of in- 
n which tells us about the melting pot our city has been.” 
cis teacher said, “There will be an examination on this material in Febru- 

, SO you'd better learn it.” 
Rind approached it with, “You wouldn't want to hurt my feelings by 
APOS these few names and numbers, would you, children? 
i. dutifully received their directories, wile their names on ee 
a tactfully checked off the condition, “new. Feeling deeply his “aed 
backs» responsibilities, almost every teacher reminded his class a e 
upon pipe be rechecked in February to see that no pages had been written 
ie r in any other way disfigured. 
Nee a not atypical telephone directory teacher, was heard 6 ee 
it has a and girls, let us look over our new textbooks. You will jone = 
that's eye organization. It is arranged by the alphabet, as it ee 
are why they don’t have a table of contents or an index. Although ther 
No illustrations in the part of the book we will be concerned with, you 


can i : ae 
always turn to the yellow pages for a picture or two. I've always enjoyed 


the listi a 
Stings for exterminators and moving vans. How about you? 
athusiasm the teachers pro- 


T . 
‘ies he students were quickly caught up 1P the er A 
th ed and they pounced fiercely upon the new textbooks. Many looked at 
ra teachers with new respect and admiration, for indeed the textbooks ae 
ns aea by the alphabet. Ah, to have education and wisdom. It was © 
ie Miss Clark wrote on the board, in clear, palmer-method letters: ee 
ight : . 
Sht’s assignment. Read and memorize the A's- ; 
sh ost of the students dragged home the telephone dae oper 
Ort scrap wi the t-v-watching policy of the , 
th p with moden —— ize the A’s. It was hard 
€Y sat down to the evening's work. Read and memorize th i 2 
301 : ee 
Soing, but this is not an easy world. Teachers, parents and students agr 
ous. Nothing comes easily, the students 


tha ) 

h: t school needed to be more rigor roa 

ad been told year after year. So they read and they memor ized. 
. 


Morning came and the 7th graders filed into their respective classes. “Good 


Mornj 3 N i 
corning, boys and girls,” greeted our typical telephone directory teache 


id you do your homework last night?” (Not wishing to dampen the ardor 
z on this, the first morning of 


learnj : aie z 
arning, she decided against a surprise qui 


ories and after a 
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e been 
the unit. After all, an understanding of early adolescent behavior had 
part of her background.) , ber?” 
“AL right, students, let’s begin. What is Gregory Arnold's phone num 
A hush fell over the room, but almost instantl 
“Eloise,” the teacher said. 
Eloise answered, her yoice more 


y, three hands shot up- 


questioning than answering, “Tr ei 
“Very good, Eloise,” the teacher said, “but, please, class, let’s use the 
name of the exchange. Di t? 
say, Triumph 8-9754. Next, class, tell us who lives at 174 N. Maple on 
Almost all of the hands went up. The teacher smiled benevolently. eo suc- 
asked them an easy one, thrown out to give everyone a little feeling O 


i one 
cess. It was the address of Mr. Appleby, the principal, and almost same 
knew about the old mansion he lived in. TI 


vide for individual differences, called on th 
he gave the right answer. Every 

“Now boys and girls, we'll ta 
ber is Wentworth 4-7312?” P 


know. Could she have slipped in a number from the B’s? Finally, eili 
silence seemed unbearable, one hand, timidly, climbed towards the € 
“Yes, Henry?” the teacher asked. 
“Tm not sure, Miss Clark, but is it Frank Abelard?” ? Do you 
“Now, Henry, I’m asking the questions. Do you know or don’t you 
wish us to count ‘Frank Abelard’ as your answer?” 


Was she supporting now, giving a hint that Frank Abelard was, 


á 5 à iss 
the correct answer? Henry wasn’t sure. It was difficult to figure M 
sometimes. 


5 yet. Lets 
gital dialing is not completely with us yet- 


” 


iving to 
he teacher, always ene! ae 
e slowest learner in the cta 
one felt warm and good. epit 
5 à ae 
ke up a little more difficult topic. Wh 


ed to 
. 3 Jo one seem 
anıc spread through the class. N after the 


ng 


“Well,” he said, “I guess I’m not sure.” 


must 
“But, Henry,” 


she said, “You were right! It was Frank Abelard. paie 
have more confidence in yourself. Confidence is the substance of ae re 
Right? Now, the next question. What is the name of the home app eacht 
pair company on Front Street?” One hand went up instantly and the 
was taken a bit aback. “Yes, Gloria, do you know the answer?” 

“I certainly do. That’s my father, Miss Clark.” id the a 

“That’s all very nice, Gloria, but we're here to find out if you di t is the 
signment or not, so I think I had better give you another question. Wha 
phone number of the American Bar Association?” knew 

A wave of laughter quickly spread through the group. Most of them o fix 
ut Miss Clark didn’t, that very often Gloria’s father was not available ett 
a reluctant washing machine because he just happened to be in a bar, 2 a 
usually not the American one. Gloria didn’t answer, she just blushed, 4 oF 
Miss Clark, said, “Now, Gloria, you'll just have to'do your work matt © 


b 
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Sci i š 

Bill, toeea me > difficult unit and I want our class to do well on the 

the rest of oe ee to have to work harder, Gloria, and that goes for 
The hand E ag 

can I ask it a boy names Edward went up from the back row. “Miss Clark, 
“New. sea a question?” 

all of Noe i Miss Clark said, “Time is running out and we have 

haps, in February bias this period. Please save your question. Later, per- 

dustrial es iy , we can take it up. Back to our work, class. Which big in- 

And soit ak our town has two phone numbers?” 

of them) siudi rough the B's and through the C’s. The students (many 

D's there was TAMDA the teachers (all of them) cross-examined. After the 
Ut everyone aa anxiety in the air as teachers began to have quizzes. 

Was to count the ed to know that it was the big marking-period test which 

teacher who did ae That was the time for nerves! Miss Clark was one 

course, anxiet , = equal emphasis upon quizzes and tests, and so, of 

any ia iet TO was at a more constant level. ; ; 

ew seventh-prade were SEE in the abet and in the community about this 

ok teachers a erem riculum. It wasn't long, however, before a united front 

triahand-erres i i ae and the superintendent, worked out, in more or less 

no one ro aion, a set of answers that became quite standard. Soon 

o ask the questions any longer, for the answers had become 


Predictab] 
question For the historically-minded, here is a sample of the more pesky 


Q Wh 
ir Fi a the telephone book? 
ve s À 
the ie good study habits which will be necessary in college and it trains 
life. pa at to concentrate and apply himself, qualities which are useful in adult 
ong other things, disciplined adults are what we want. 


>o 


Won’ : 
a be Just forget the information after the tests? 
aca i right student will most likely forget a lot. However, we intend to 
aie gular reviews in later grades and consequently the retention curve will 
Q fairly satisfactorily- 

Why work so hard learning the telephone book when the directories are so 
handy when you actually need one? 


After all, this could be said about any subject we teach, If we want our people 


to look up information when they need it, why teach anything? Furthermore, 
life is hard and the sooner our students learn this the better off they will be. 


T were, of course, some pans who did not concentrate enough to 
i the phone book. It is not easy to run a school. There are slow learners 

ery community. These students were identified and plans were made to 
Place them in special remedial classes the following term, classes which 
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would work mainly on the yellow pages. The color, illustrations, aa a 
terest value, and reduced amount of material were expected fo Tes t aa 
cess for all but the fundamentally bad or lazy. Some children, it was re 
acknowledged, just wouldn't learn no matter what a school did. ia 
Back in the classrooms it was letter after letter until the word was out a 
there would be a System-wide mid-term examination on A through A p 
the cram sessions which were organized by eager mothers, the withhe r 
lowances which were used as bludgeons, the diligent studying which P 
on! Never before did so many telephone numbers, addresses and names gi 
emories, r 
the group spent their hours making small as e 
d to their shins and which were read later 5y a 
8s. Some girls wrote their answers upon flat throa ies 
they were non-motivated and didn’t seem to 


unt sap exams 
“rs grudgingly set aside time for make-up eryone 
“otherwise, ev 
rder than the regular exams, raven apers 
a. e a 
e make-up test.” So the test was given, the p 


and 
n th i books, a 
the appropriate grade 


. -y of 
gly uneasy. She was getting weary ° 


n days- 
-and-so? Whose number is such-and-such?” Dull 


her class went o 


plan, 
some of the houses ; oii as difficult to } 
but Miss Clark felt es in the “N’s.” It wa Then 


X the X’s, and t 
107, she did team teaching on the Y’s 
By the time the Z : 
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Ing. Wou a 

had no p kati how to use their knowledge? And, then, she had 
college. So Miss eae behavior training,” as they sometimes called it in 
lations Epania > class spent two whole days, courtesy of the public re- 
that they had learn ; the phone company, practicing dialing the numbers 
It was noisy, nasil cm - eighteen telephones of various colors and shapes). 
grouped, A AEE to SUPERVISE: even though the students were carefully 
good teacher. ally, but Miss Clark was willing to risk a little to be a 

Final 3 
So, in Sd akos = to end. The final exam was a mere six weeks away. 
e for the a 4 well as in all the others, thirty days were spent in 
a PO 5 St. 

ness i eit fun for anyone. The first w 
and out of ie dam _— girls in their barearmed su 
the test tag assrooms while the boys seemed slov 
heavy relie ean ais the papers marked and the term was over. A sense of 
in the ‘fap, spn Ny Clark and all the others. The teachers gathered 
their books, an i directories, properly disciplined those who had written in 
Was not far se stacked the directories in piles of eager readiness. September 


eek of June came with the sweet- 
mmer dresses flitted in 
ver than ever. Finally, 


Miss Clark fi is 
this term = elt strangely tired. It wasn’t that she had really worked harder 
What Sey hig feeling of being drained came from something else. Exactly 
this probl wasn’t sure and as she walked to her mailbox she was pondering 
Toutine pier na was a blue slip of paper in her mailbox among the more 
“his en s. It was a memo from the superintendent. 
the holler of the telephone directory project initiated by this office has earned 
Efforts you erved respect and admiration of the entire community. The rigorous 
ful groups and your students have made h d. Certain thought- 
Project thes concerned citizens within our s office to give this 
“ther into easel publicity it deserves a! the are — 
Ong derde 1e elementary school. We agree with at we are 
Onseque © în our efforts to reform oe ity’s telephone dire 
: Out Si wate assigning to the 5th grade the essai si = 
© much to appreciation to those faculty members among our 71 m ie = i 
CrS the ex Our pioneer effort in this content area, we are assigning 7th grade teac 
Citing task of teaching the telephone directory of our State Capitol. The 


6th 
Brades, to make the study complete, ir study of French with at 


least will combine thei: 
° 3 : á s 
Pende ne unit on various sections of the Paris, France, telephone directory. This de- 
n . 
t upon whether or not we can obtain gov 


ave not gone unnotice 
district have urged thi 
and also to move 
n those critics who say t 


f the elementary curriculum. 


to; 


ernment or foundation assistance 


to 
Pure) 
ou tiie the suitable directories, however- 
will hear more in September- Have a most 


Th 
€ blue sheet slipped from Miss Clark’s hand and floated t 


pleasant summer. 
o the floor, 


ut sl 
at 
€ seemed not to notice. 
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The author finds transformational grammar preferable 
to structural linguistics even though the former 
approach entails some problems for classroom ea 
He then provides examples showing how fransformationa 
grammar might clarify questions concerning the 7 
assumptions which underlie curricula in composition. 
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On the Role of Linguistics in the 
Teaching of English” 


The growing enthusiasm on the part of m 
careful attention to linguistic Matters is 
speaks well for the teacher since it sy 
for developments in the field of languag 


any teachers of English for giving 


A A K oe E X in- 

more, this enthusiasm vindicates the many linguists who have held that l : 
Bess: a R 5 n " iscus- 

guistic science could be of importance in the teaching of English. But dis 


. F n z s has 
this debate and its meager results will disagree that one of the problem: 


x $ Grant 
under Contract DA36-039-AMC-03200 (E); in part by the National Science tome goon ie 
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been a continuing inability to answer satisfactorily the obviously central ques- 
tion, namely, “which linguistic description?” 

The last thirty years has seen the development of a variety of descriptions 
of the structure of English. Among the more frequently mentioned proposals 
are the conceptions of Fries; the immediate constituent approach of Bloch, 
Wells, and Hockett; the phonological syntax of Trager and Smith, and Hill; 
Harris’ morpheme to utterance procedures; and the two distinct transforma- 
tonal notions of Harris on the one hand and Chomsky on the other. The 
question of which, if any, of these linguistic descriptions might justifiably 
be employed in the classroom is, of course, many-sided. But one of the more 
frequently alluded to criteria is entirely linguistic in nature and is bound up 
IN a general concern for the validity or correctness of linguistic descriptions.1 
The historical emphasis on validity or correctness seems entirely appropriate 
even though it does no homage to the popular pre-occupation with behavioral 
8eals and outcomes as the basis for the evaluation of curricula. The issue is 
not whether the information contained in a given linguistic description 
can be taught and learned successfully, for surely there is no description 
Which is so difficult that it cannot be taught and learned in some form,? but 


Precisely one of the status of the information itself. One might hope to di- 
minish the centr 


to choose 
Utility of 


ality of the content, thereby making it unnecessary, perhaps, 
among the various linguistic descriptions, by demonstrating the 
One or the other description in the teaching of literate skills, e.g., 
composition, But this hope should not be taken too seriously since the most 
recent account of empirical research in this area indicates the inconclusive- 
ness of all such demonstrations. 


Pern of educational Teue, however, have continually emphasized that 

er n je grammar has little effect upon the nutter language skills of pupila ae 

A and curricular applications of this general conclusion have range 
ne view that grammar and usage should not be taught in isolation from written 


PP for instance, Summer Ives, “Linguistics in the Classroom,” College English, 17, 165- 
cee Donald J. Lloyd, “The Uses of Structure and the Structure of Usage,” The English 
Cord, 6, 41-46 and “A Linguistic Approach to English Composition,” Language Learning, 
3 109-116; James Sledd, “Coordination (Faulty) and Subordination (Upside-Down),” in 
a ihgs in Applied English Linguistics, (henceforth RAEL), ed. H. B. Allen, New York, 
2958; Robert J. Geist, “Structural Grammar and the Sixth Grade,” American Speech, 31, 
9-133 Archibald A. Hill, “Prescriptivism and Linguistics in English Teaching,” College Eng- 
via 15, 395-399; Robert C. Pooley, “New Approaches to Grammar,” in Perspectives on Lan- 
Tar eds. J. A, Rycenga and J. Schwartz, New York, 1963; Henry Lee Smith, Jv. “The 
alive ier and the World of Language,” College English, 20, 172-178; Owen Thomas, “Gener- 
and G Tammar: Toward Unification and Simplification, The English Journal, 51, 94-99; 
app atles C. Fries, “Advances in Linguistics, College English, 25, 30-37. 
in some napela] case of J. S. Bruner’s hypothesis that “any subject can be taught effectively 
is The Cctually honest form to any child at any stage of development” as proposed in 
rocess of Education, Cambridge, 1961, p. 33- 
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composition to the position that formal grammar merits little or no place in the 
language arts curriculum.3 


Thus, the validity of proposed linguistic descriptions remains the most per- 
tinent consideration. 

go preg to syntactic description can be collapsed under two 

ste a a rst, which is known popularly as the structural-descriptive ap- 

Pe age Ea analysis includes the work of Fries, Bloch, Wells, Hockett, 
er, 9M1 i : 

of tat s anid MES The second, the transformational version 

ve : 

Halle Lee ot 1s represented, for example, by the work of Chomsky, 

lin isti A Matthews, and Postal.5 If the question of the validity of 

E pne descriptions is to be spoken to i ; caer, ie as TOCERSALY tO 
consider two as Ë 3 n any serious way, it is necessary 

Pa oe ee Thie frst pertains to the evaluation of a 

n a given theoretical framework. For instance, 

nal descriptions of the relative clause structure 


ork, 1952; Bernard Bloch, “Studies iN 
th RIL), ed. Martin Joos, Chicago 
Charles Hockett, “Two Models ° 


i » Englewood Cliffs, 1964; Robert B. Lees, pee 
on in English,” Lay ngton, 1960 and “A Multiply Ambiguous Ad 
3 heon etage, XXXVI, (1960), 207-221; Jerold J. Katz an 
on in English,” sz, f Linguistic Descriptions, Cambridge, 1964; Edwa” 
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Suggests a curious contradiction since, quite invariably, representatives of the 
Structural tradition speak of language as a set of behavioral patterns com- 
mon to members of a given community involving a set of verbal interchanges 
between two or more people.® There is no non-arbitrary upper bound on the 
number of acceptable utterances which could comprise the speech behavior 
of a given community. Thus the linguists of the structural school seem, at 
least implicitly, to be thinking of language as a potentially infinite set of 
utterances. But this position is completely contradicted by the properties of 
a structural linguistic description. All structural analysis is ultimately based 
Upon observable data, i.e., data recorded by simple listening or by various in- 
Struments such as oscillographs, sound-spectrographs, and so on.’ If this meth- 
Odological requirement is taken literally, then the result of a structural 
analysis, the linguistic description of a language, is actually a description 
of only a finite corpus of events. There is clearly an equivocation T the 
in “language” here which leads to two equally damaging conclusions. If 


an arbitrar 
arbitrary natural 1 


i i infini f sen- 
anguage is taken to consist of an infinite set O 
tences, 


then the results of a structural investigation do not constitute a 
description of language at all, but of something else. On the other hand, 
should a language be construed as nothing more than the corpus stored in 
eam aif tape recordings, then the task of saying anything of scientific interest 
bn the psychological and linguistic properties of the endless aaa 
„Snces which not only define the language of a speech community ue 
Which are the personal property of every normal member of this community 
Clongs to a branch of science other than linguistics. . 
he extreme pre-occupation with observable data in linguistic analysis 
Probably stems from Leonard Bloomfield’s particular version of scientific in- 
me a version which most structural linguists have accepted at face T 
Comfield’s view, science dealt exclusively with accessible events a : 

Ne task of scientists was the induction of general laws from these events. 
4s, the central object of investigation in a linguistic science as rns 

7 Bloomfield was necessarily actual speech. For Bloomfield, the only Nior- 
“HOn of scientific interest was that provided by physical pees and the 
Context in which phonetic data were observed.? This view 1s implicit in all 
Structura] work and one never finds a popularization of structural linguistics 
Which does not give prominence to assertions about the centrality of speech.!° 


spec} Nelson Francis, “Revolution in Grammar,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 40, 299-312, 
Folly Section 2 i 
by encis, The Str 
ap nard B 
1w loomfield 


or 
Munieg ta 


e Structure of American English, pp. 15-16. 

loomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science, Chicago, 1955. 

» Op. cit., p. 21 and Language, New York, 1933, especially Ch. 2. 

a nce, George P. Faust, “Terms in Phonemics,” College Composition and Com- 
ton, 5, (February, 1954), p- 30. 
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For our purposes, the effects of Bloomfield’s views on the = yer 
inquiry are more important than the causes. By restricting a d eiii: 
linguistic investigation to phonetic and contextual data, Bleent ‘plein 
ed a vast range of perhaps even more accessible data as linguistica z moe 
scientifically useless; this data being the extraordinarily rich body ok i his 
edge which a human speaker has about his language. We will return to 
neglected aspect of linguistic information later. 

The goal of linguistic science, to det: 


ermine i JS oi ernin 
i inductively the laws gover 8 
the behavior of observ: 


able linguistic data, was unfortunately one ee 
moved from the problem immediately confronting those linguists who jeer 
anxious to adopt the Bloomfieldian point of view. The induction of gen Bing 
laws from a body of data presupposes a prior classification of this aie: vd 
Structural linguistic inquiry, this meant that a requirement for fiat? ai 
search was the precise specification of the relevant facts. It was necessary a 
decide on the linguistic importance of the various aspects of the sonia 

flow of sound coming from the recording device or from the speaker Creen 4 
Thus, in a certain sense, the task before the structural linguist was e 
tific”: To provide materials upon which a science of language could ae 
productively. Central to the search for the facts of language was also a on 
cern for the general efficiency with which these facts could be stated. Th 


ich 
consisted in providing a methodology ie 
would yield the facts of language in terms of a consistent and optim 


anguage should begin, in theory, cnet 
stic data. This should be followed Py o 
r, and then should come the ee 

€ phonemic structure, completing the phonology: 
next step is to present the rec 


= 
urring entities—composed of one or more anne 

that constitute the morpheme list, and 80 on to their analysis into the morP After 

Structure. In that Process the division into morphology and syntax is sleet 

the syntax, one may go on from the microlinguistic (linguistics proper—pho 

and morphemics) to metalinguistic analyses,12 

* For discussio 


101 OF 
n see Charles Hockett, “A 5 ste f Descriptive Phonology,” RIL, P- dlas- 
Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to ae >ystem o! Ptiv Reed wok tHe 
sification of sounds, tnguistic Structures, especially Ch. 4. 


2 Trager and Smith, Op. cit., p.8. 
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Structural lingui 
discovery pr guists have been more succ i i 
cation a Sei rove which fairly nner geen ope 8 ee 
Measures to be pace pre than they have in determining ie ntti ne 
terms of efficiency. rae evaluating the adequacy of these A - 
tural linguists to co NEA issue is involved in the failure of th ria 
of which measure i to grips with the problem of evaluation. The : nite 
Structural descri Ks efficiency will most appropriately panne ae 
right measure at al has no obvious answer. How do we iow eth 
symbols or eaten £ ciency to be defined in terms of the number bs m 
5 type of Sabelas b description? Is it going to have anything to do i 
e answered witho ” sieh the description utilizes? These questions cann à 
efficiency must m ut proposing a set of conditions which the measure of 
unpack a crate of was Suppose I am working for a grocer and he tells me to 
oranges and to construct the most efficient display of oranges 


in the f 
ront wind 
(0) 
w. Unless the grocer tells me the conditions that the opti- 


mall 
y efficier 
nt arran 
gement must meet, My task is an impossible one. Similar- 


ly, unless a set 
ip angis a ie per pre of efficiency for linguistic de- 
soben swi ondio n to choose one measure of efficiency 
tite OP lansia ns cannot be an aspect of the subject matter ina 
a level of ey ; B, aS conceived by Bloomfield, since they would constitute 
Other hand ep which has no observable basis whatever. If, on the 
erning the Coin: e are taken to be theoretical constructs, laws gov- 
ness becomes ci that il linguistic description may take, then the whole busi- 
Of data in th ape since such laws can be inferred only from a classified set 
Which = Se rst place. Since there is no non-arbitrary measure of efficiency 
“Ons of a set ee in the evaluation of alternative structural descrip- 
“scriptions, observed data, it is impossible to compare and rank these 

“urt 

tween ts ore, the taxonomic framework 
lem here is re and non-structural descriptio 
tion. No hes hat a structural linguistic description is a tax! s 
S orsan, ch classification, whether it be of books m the library, fish in the 
Such a me of speech, can be right or WrOns: valid or invalid, true or false. 
ats Fi is inevitably nothing more than an arrangement of the 
makes no claims whate pout the mature of the data. A lin- 


&uisti 

Stic th š , iao 

tion mus eory which is capable of eva rm of a linguistic descrip- 
t presuppose an explicit statement of the facts which any adequate 


script; 
Only ng represent and characterize. Given such a statement it is not 
Buistic des eto develop a theory which will decide on the adequacy of liv- 
Solutely n criptions in terms of their ability to characterize the facts; it is ab- 

ecessary to develop such a theory. Without it, there is no possibility 


ides no basis for choosing be- 


ns. The fundamental prob- 
xonomic classifica- 


prov: 
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of determining the success of an 
account for these facts. 

The most readily accessible body of facts about language is the informa- 
tion which is available to any speaker concerning his native language. There 
inguistic competence on which considerable 
€rature.!8 A speaker can understand sentences 
ore. Similarly, he can produce new sentences on 
econd, a speaker knows implicitly that certain 
re ambiguous while others are not. Still other 


y type of linguistic description claiming to 


which he has never heard bef 
the appropriate Occasion. § 


have rejected such linguistic data with 
idence involves a spurious mentalism n 
objectivity. On this view, one's intuitions abou 
private domain, in one’s mind, and are thus not 


ealing with the speaker’s knowledge of his lanen e 
me field other than linguistic science. This view pa 
i inguistic and philosophical literature 2 
iscussion. If it is the case that any ee 
aluation criteria for linguistic k 
trospective data brought forth o 
s clearly a major consideration. The consistency 


. ime j ct v 
tence, “the boy,” and that the implicit subje arty 
tence “the boy told his mother to leave the P 


; e 
discuss 
= ih Of the ensuistic abilities Possessed by native speakers of a eee ‘Trans 
ansformationa] ]j i i ae / 
anatia Caa al literature, In the educational literature, 


1 
posta , 
Fram ae | . 1 Paul M. _266- 
“Underlying and Superficial Lin, work,” in RAEL, PP- 137-146, anc 2 


sth A iew, 34 247] A, 
guistic Structures,” Harvard Educational Review, 3 ibald 
ee e Boo ai, Linguistic Aspects of Science, pp. 12-13, ann febi 
: mfield,” uarteri 1 of Speech, 41, 253-260. jsm i? 
kö The most Extensive remarks on this PEA iiia i Jerrold J. Katz, “Mentalis 
Linguistics, Language, XXXX 37 J 
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early” i 
a = pte ab the . the verb “tell,” ie., “his mother.” This is 
Posedly non-objective ho anit ut one with an obvious answer. This sup- 
of English who ee N e attested to by “every normal native speaker 
Property which a theor i e DE Obyesuatty; therefore, is NOF. a 
lacks and it is probabl 7 é a A innies knowledge necessarily 
jections, ably pointless to devote further consideration to such ob- 
tome ads that an adequate linguistic description must account 
being, at least iti AGMEN capacities, we can think of a linguistic theory as 
Which ean, atai rn a set of constraints on the form of any description 
iù Which the cena ais end. The constraints specify, in other words, the way 
theory A R als of the linguistic inquiry can be attained. ‘The linguistic 
descriptio a ires, therefore, the capacity to evalūate possible linguistic 
of his lan, s in terms of their ability to characterize the speakera knowledge 
alise a gnage Such a theory is said to explain the speaker's knowledge be- 
for the fa Oo the linguistic description which most adequately accounts 
Ps cts is a logical consequence of the constraints comprising the lin- 
8uistic theory.16 
ae view of linguistic inquiry, the object ee research is twofold: First, 
form ae precisely the constraints, or laws if you will, which govern the 
characte X He Sonsimuess employed in the linguistic descriptions which = 
mie = the varied iastances of human linguistic ability; second, to = 
trary Ja the particular instances of the descriptive constructs arg > 2a 
descri nen The latter constitutes the actual construction of a yea 
Buisti a ion. Recent work on the transformational version of go b 
ane represents the first modern attempt to develop a B : rae 
A apparatus which have as a goal the enoni pira ee 
terial a knowledge. The literature contains a su ee ion aea de 
ere.17 : sees aspects of linguistic inquiry ee eS a research from 
€17 The virtue of a transformation approach to linguiste 


i i i lin- 
= Standpoint of the issue of validity is that if a particular version of n 
i i constraints imposed by the linguistic 


&uistic d ‘ 

€scripti i sfy the pyle 
cory, the gone pein’ cription is wrong. 
. then it aid sui ion 
pihia f the linguistic description do not 
ich satisfactorily account for the 


result . 
e i e ne i es for determining the 


fa š 
cts, then this version of the theory is wrons: Measur 


See C} iption of Languag' 

Infor. homsky, “T: dels for the Descrip 

ae mation Ths e E (1956, and “Explanatory Model: aa 

1 thodology and Philosophy of Science, eds. E. Nagel, P. Suppes, and A. Tarski, iting 

2 2 i i issues rela 

» 528- A i tation of the more important Iss 

ex "550. An Jucid presen n 66. 
Planation in A n oe Scheffler, The Anatomy of Inquiry, New York, 193 


Ce the transformational literature referred to earlier. 


e,” I. R.E. Transactions on 


le 
s in Linguistics,” Logic, 
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al 
ipti i ll as a gener: 
validity of a particular description of a given language as we gi 
nsi ipti ided. 
inguistic description are conse uently provid ; PR 
The esc he : contemporary versions of ne 
i i issue of the 
guistic research provides one fruitful avenue for confronting the ee 
ipti i i us 
validity of linguistic descriptions. The basic result of this dist ee 
stic inquiry fails to pro 
isti ipti ani 
ar linguistic descriptions : 


ie : an 

sistency is irrelevant since “4 
son- 

ay.) It would not seem unrea 


ideration 
à Pis nsiderati 
able, therefore, to exclude structural linguistics from further co 


3 F stion con- 
and to pass over to the deeper and ultimately more important na ory and 
nai] F i ingui 1e 
cerning the pedagogical implementation of a verifiable linguistic F s point 
Ei _ : svat nis 
description of the structure of English. It is natural to inquire, at t 


x ş rate the 
a program designed to incorpor , 


may prove of litt] 
from what is alrea 


A insights. 
ide any new educational re of 
i i 
ic descriptions in the teaching 
guists, teachers, 


cal data alone, 


é have 
the knowledge which people 
about sentences 


t 
$ bstrac 
Pecification is, in effect, an a 2 


oñ 
« 2 i ttenti 
must have is a topic to which much a 


ion O 
. tion 
us employed in the en 
nite set of sentences in his la 


«Three 
Models for the De: 


n homsky, m- 
et formational grammars sce C x f Gra! 
a scription of Sage,” (CE. note 16); also fon the Notion Role ematical 
mar,” (Cf. note 5) and “Formal Properties of Grammars,” in Handbook of er york, 
Psychology, (henceforth HMP), eds. R, D. Luce, R. R. Bush, and E. Galanter, troduction 
1963; Chomsky and George Miller, “Finitary Models of Language Users,” and “In 

to the Formal Analysis of Natura] Language ” in HMP. 
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this language : 
Sitar. i i ho uctures underlying sentences, often represented by tree 
world; rather they eta as substance having material existence in the real 
gea Erdi: rely constitute a record of the application of a particu- 
ne rules i r 
countenanced eee grammar are quite different from the rules 
tons for sentence be Tae ea linguistic descriptions and from the instruc- 
in the syntactic rene ing found in so many textbooks. The rules postulated 
which deen ads shi of a transformational grammar are either those 
interpretation fox abstract underlying structures, upon which a semantic 
ternatively ponies e Sentence is based, or those which derive superficial, al- 
function of the riel MCLUEES) which receive a phonetic interpretation, as a 
rules employed W erlying structure.!9 These claims about the nature of the 
cational pamiii on adequate description of syntax suggest that recent edu- 
Stood the results ier of transformational grammar have grossly misunder- 
Published et — an research. To quote from one textbook 


This ch 


thus 


ammar. Transform means “to change;” 


apter is 
a study of transformational gr: 
produce other 


» you will 

Sı see h i 

entences that ar eed basic sentences are changed, or transformed, to p 
are interesting and varied.?° 


Ongoj 
Soing ó 
work i : . 
n transformational grammar shows that it is incorrect to 


think o a 

of ioe sentences as being related by a transf 

Various pcb somehow convert one sentence into a 

Syntactical] ere torce the conclusion that two or more sentences are 

Structure E ated, this relation is reflected in those aspects of underlying 

mon Souter $ both sentences share. Thus the burden of representing a com- 
or two or more sentences falls not on the transformational rules 


o 
the 
grammar . " 
Bener nar which generate surface structures, but on the rules which 


ormational rule or set 
nother. Rather, when 


a 

P el i structures." 

“Igneq P constructs offered in a trans 
ormational for purposes of description and explanatio 
“Nglish s theory nor the transformational description of 
Oes it oln any implicit pedagogical recommendation. F 
ow that a transformational description of English should be taught 


ec x c” 
lassroom. From neither does it follow nstruction 1n transforma- 


formational description are de- 
lanation. Neither the trans- 
the syntax of 
rom neither 


that 1 


and Postal, “Underlying and Superficial 


w 
See 
hie Sh 
guistic Struck Aspects of the Theory of Syntax, 
Lon Melli Ctures.”” ‘ 2 
ne p. n i and Paulene M. Yates, Building Better English, (Fourth Edition), New York, 
Peno Veral i > 
pet S. | illustrations of common underlying structure for related sentences are given in 
ctor.) OSenbaum, The Grammar of English Predicate Complement Constructions, MIT 


issertat; : 
Ttation, (1965), passim. 
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tional grammar will improve performance in the literate skills. Wath a 
to the latter assertion, consider an analogy from physical education, in Pi 
ticular the pedagogy of the forward pass. Any instance of the physical po 
identified as a forward pass has certain mechanical properties which are ; at r 
acterized by the Newtonian theory of mechanics. The descriptive appin 
of this theory, consisting of such constructs as mass, acceleration, a 
time, distance, and so forth, is a consequence of the theoretical conima sol 
posed upon a description seeking to account for the mechanics of phys a 
events. To teach a potential quarterback the mechanics of the forward r a 
is to teach him how this type of event works. It is not to teach him wer 
make it work. The Newtonian theory itself gives us no reason to — ck’s 
instruction in the mechanics of the forward pass will affect the quarter ane 
becoming a good passer one way or the other. Similarly, to study and so 
tice the constructs of a transformational grammar may result in al un ai 
standing of how the student's language works, but not necessarily in an 


derstanding of how to make it work. 


t 
P : ms do n° 
But the mere fact that the answers to various educational proble 


jona 
spring forth full blown from the linguistic research on sn ae 
grammars does not imply that the results of this research will fail to p! s in 
a new and valuable dimension in which to consider traditional eS a 
the teaching of English. This fact simply asserts that a linguistic oe is 
does not enumerate educational benefits. It remains not with the — z 
theory or description, but with the informed educator, whether he 1s di pili- 
er, linguist, or specialist informed in both areas, to determine the gE es 
ty of valid linguistic results to the teaching of English. It may prove 1? wen 
tive to devote the remaining pages to a brief illustration of some of ane 
in which a transformational approach to language study can make oe ants 
contributions to the field of English teaching. The purpose of the fo merely 
discussion is not to provide a complete manual of applications, but pe 
to indicate the wide range of educational situations in which the a 
transformational research might be utilized. The three cases to be nee 
concern 1) the content of the English curriculum in general, 2) the eva sition 
of certain traditional criteria employed in the evaluation of et gent 
and 3) a possible explanation for the continuing lack of correlation kills. 
instruction in grammar and improved performance in the literate “ish in 
The desirability of including a description of the structure of Eng alt 
the English curriculum, whether this description be traditional, struct jief- 
or transformational, is ultimately a matter of judgment; it is a matter of be? em 
But the decision is no easier to make for all that it precludes the areal 
often accompanying empirical evaluations. On the contrary, the resolution 
this issue demands recourse to a set of principled reasons which provide sup” 
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Port for nae 

tions, tee there is virtue in instruction in linguistic descrip- 
quent assessment, is a oe a reasons, not to mention their subse- 
Mportance in i ope of great complexity. This assertion assumes some 
teaching linguistic d oe fact that the single generally accepted reason for 
being made Dere S Sacp rong turns out to be no reason at all. Reference is 
of language a > contention that so called “normative values” in the use 
guistic descriptio e taught and are best taught by means of a suitable lin- 
formance a Since the object of such instruction is a prescribed per- 
fend iana, on ang Wanten English, normative considerations do not de- 
Inheres in the need linguistic descriptions on the grounds of any value which 
Provide a esha aes matter independent of behavioral goals. Rather, they 
achieve certain o using linguistic descriptions pedagogically in order to 
be merit in pe i ormance effects in the use of language. There may indeed 
M the power eae these effects, but it is of importance to recall that a belief 
face of Otene] mstruction in grammar to accomplish this task flies in the 
struction see empirical evidence that there is no connection between 

Itis a ain SS ea descriptions and the performance of literate skills. 
cen construed Marly curious fact that normative considerations have often 
tural aid. tran i a reason for ranking a traditional grammar over both struc- 
the assumption a inane grammars. The basis of this argument resides in 
mar while a oti normative values are maintained in a traditional gram- 
“his pume. a neglected totally in other forms of linguistic description. 
n Not to a lin eae vacheus when we observe that normative values per- 
Special living ee ea eee but toa particular language, in this case 
o description ne ae th described bya linguistic description. Any form 
can be said aie ich takeras its subject matter this special dialect of igre 
to Offer a aod e normative. Thus, normative considerations not only fai 
into the En TSAS for incorporating an arbitrary linguistic dercipuan 
glish curriculum, they also fail to provide a reason for introduc- 


In; 

a; i i . 

ie Specific linguistic description into the curriculum. 
Plicit in the goals of a transformational theory of language and the 


Sra; : : i 
“ne Mars which follow from this theory are several new considerations. A 
sformational grammar is a system which reveals and expresses the regu- 


taj, 
a 


ely as possible. 


iti A 
€s which underlie a given natural language as complet 
cture, the transforma- 


Lt eer 

ion the most general account of linguistic structur i 
ectual Pproach to linguistic inquiry yields new insights into human inte - 
allow A namely, those innate properties of the human mind which 
thron or the acquisition and use of language. In pursuing this capacity 
the gh the linguistic mechanisms which underlie competence In language: 
student is involving himself in a study which has had intrinsic intel- 
the study of those abilities which make human 
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lectual appeal for centuries, 


" N 


i t, treat- 
beings human. The fact that linguists working on syntax ma bso cunts 
ed only the broad outlines of an adequate grammar oe te oon 
is a living field, one whose issues provide significance sam faves RE 
results thus far attained and for following the stated aed vote wh AE 
seems good justification, therefore, for the inclusion o Ae dalit 
transformational approach to linguistic inquiry in the Englis n ee 
The educational implementation of a transformational descrip 


iti f 
ive tradition O 

structure of English not only introduces the student to the live 
scholarship in language study, 
sults of the one form of inqui 
providing an explicit account 


but, perhaps even more important, T f 
ry which has begun to achieve = > human 
of one aspect of an extremely comp eoi 
competence. It would seem fitting to support the educational aipe ont 
of any linguistic description which can justifiably claim siigeess i oa ta 
In any case, it is a non-trivial virtue of the transformational "PP iple ii 
language study that it provides a rationale with which it is at least p 


cae lass- 
disagree. This in itself is an event of some importance in the history of € 
room applications of linguistic descriptions. 

The second illustratio 
ricula for the teaching o 
which take the form of 
variably include such it ‘these con 
cality, On one level of analysis, thes neces 
» are entirely reasonable since they set AE 
ritten communication. This fact, how 


both clarity and gramaticality 
Exploiting a transformation 
the canons for good writing are 
the rule of clarity is incompatib 
infamous “split infinitive” cons 
emphasis on the former must a 
of illustration, consider the following ambiguous sentence: 


(1) Joshua commanded the children to shout forcefully 
This sentence is at least t 
modify either the main y 
tence “shout.” 


hat 


ve t 
al analysis of English, one can pro Je, 


2 
quite often in conflict. In a qp wa è 
le with the grammatical rule disallo re, that 
truction. It can be shown, eA way 
ctually reinforce the use of the latter. 


» could 
sen 
rce- 


te fully 
Wo Ways ambiguous. The adverb “force oneni 
erb “command” or the verb in the can a “fo 
In other words, either the “command” could have 
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ful” or the “‘s mo 

Sapna ait i. 2 have been “forceful.” Seeking to conform to the 
ambi gunn i ai — must convert this sentence into some non- 
the epulisatton of en son ae of disambiguation which English allows is 
an adye, btipinatting T ee y general transformational rule which places 
Génie the wets and a g = of a verb phrase (i.e., that constituent con- 
verb. For instance. , Optionally, a verbal object), immediately before the 


: John swept the floor vigorously 
John vigorously swept the floor 


In thi 
is fashion 
tion of the seii — (1) can be disambiguated to specify the interpreta- 
ence in which the adverb “forcefully” modifies the main verb 


command,” as in sentence (4)- 
(4) Jo 
Joshua forcefully commanded the children to shout 


The adv. 
Usually = tes re transformation has the peculiar property that it 
Thus, in ri only if a verb is, in fact, the first element in the verb phrase. 
formation can aval verb phrases like “to shout,” the adverb placement trans- 
element,22 1f oo apply since the “to” and not the verb “shout” is the first 
if the rule is b e adverb placement transformation is forced to apply, that is, 
: roken, then split infinitive constructions necessarily result, as 


m sentence (5). 


(5) Jo 
Joshua commanded the children to forcefully shout 
on both horns of the dilemma. If 


a way as to specify the inter- 
' modifies the com- 


T 

e inis k je Water is caught, therefore, 
Pretation of oo sentence (1) in such 
Plement verb P ienten which the adverb “forcefully’ 
ducing a spli ‘shout, he must break the adverb placement rule thereby pro- 
2 i cm infinitive construction. If, on the other hand, the preservation 
Temain a ee is the student’s primary concern, then sentence (1) must 

Geo 

composi E bind is not the fault of the 
the fault aans excellence defined at least in p 
Without res the student, who is simply incap 
and it be tructuring his language Nonetheless, 
comes clear that, short of ruling all infi 


“Nglis 
the 5 i a poor compromise, either the canon of c 
_ ‘Pit infinitive must be accepted into the domain of fully gram’ 


acher, who is concerned with 
art in terms of clarity. Nor is it 
able of meeting this demand 
the logical dilemma exists 
nitival constructions out of 


larity must be weakened or 
matical 


te. 


Thi ' 
S demonstration is presented as evidence that the problem of the split 


€fense of this analysis is provided in Rosenbaum, ibid. 
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infinitive is not the normative-moral dilemma that it has been conceived to 
be for such a long time.?? Similar evidence could be presented for a ey 
of cases. The transformational perspective provides a tool for examining the 
consequences of whatever decision is made or, for that matter, of making a 
decision at all. Deliberation without reasons leads nowhere. The history % 
the split infinitive is a case in point. It is true, to be sure, that a transforma- 
tional grammar will not provide the principles for assessing the — 
which bear on the issue of the split infinitive and similar constructions. ee 
this approach to the study of language will provide the raw material for = 
exercise of judgment; it will provide coherent reasons, and this can only j 
viewed as a major contribution to the solution of a traditionally muddy s¢ 
of problems. — 
The third illustration deals with the outlines of a possible explanation ’ 

the continuing failure to find successful classroom techniques for ene 
linguistic performance in speech and composition. The general premise - 
this explanation is that certain aspects of this problem are the consegue 
of gravely underestimating the complexity of dialect differences and the prO i 
lems involved in altering dialects on the syntactic level. It does not take 4 
linguist to determine that there is considerable dialect variation in the spa 
States on the phonological level and on the lexical level, that is, the leve 


: jalect 
of sound and meaning. But only very recently has it been shown that dia 
differences on the syntactic level are far 


been recognized. 
ly greater detail. 

It is difficult to find a textbook on 
alternation of the word “for” 


5 fore 
more systematic than has pe ht- 
; : : = ing in sli 

*4 It will prove informative to explore this finding in 548 


: i t the 
grammar which does not point Ou 
in the following sentences. 


(6) a. Mary would hate for the boys to arrive early 
b. Mary would hate the boys to arrive early 


wig ng fol- 
Similarly, such textbooks usually describe the alternation of “'s ” in the 
lowing sentences. 


(7) a. does your mother dislike your brother’s coming home late 
b. does your mother dislike your brother coming home late 


5 : nces: 
Simply looking at the linear sequence of words in these pairs of sente avs 
one finds little reason to suspect that the deletion of “for” in (6b) aps ip? 
thing whatever to do with the deletion of “’s” in (7b). The “for, for 


e 
2 For an interesting discussion and sufficiently complete bibliography see R. C- Pooley 
Teaching English Usage, New York, 1946, especially pp. 100-106. 


% Rosenbaum, “A Transformational Approach to a Syntactic Dialectology,” a paper io 
livered to the December, 1964, meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in New York Ci 
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Stance, pre A 
tagh È Finer oe ana of the complement sentence, “the boys;” the 
"9606 brads” hand, follows the subject of the complement sentence, 
Considerati : : 
aif ea 7 beat an the development of a general theory of 
initial impression, ba ee which (6) and (7) are instances, indicate that the 
words, is i eA A solely upon examination of the linear sequence of 
strüctions. both a i me most general description of such complement con- 
Position in dice ued a and the “’s” are shown to share exactly the same 
the “op and ihe“ B ying structure of these sentences. Furthermore, both 
tional rule, In aioe ia optionally deleted by exactly the same transforma- 
same way as (7a) is rite (6a) is provably related to (6b) in precisely the 
deletes ik re ated tö (7b), that is, by the transformational rule which 
Implicit j ( ) and’ s" in (7). 
of anna description is the claim that judgments about these pairs 
description ee oh native speakers of English will conform to the linguistic 
ialect atts ar wor ds, the grammar predicts that the speaker of the 
also prefer 1 in which sentence (6a) is preferred over sentence (6b) will 
and “s” is fra (7a) over sentence (7b). If the deletion of both “for” 
who does nox — characterized ne terms ofa single rule, then the speaker 
Fong i On fie pea the deletion of “for” also will not allow the deletion of 
rule will ide sis kamicy tho speaker whose grammar contains this single 
Which are he e both poi and “’s. ' Preliminary empirical investigations, 
rm this pred nE reported elsewhere in much greater detail,?6 seem to con- 
If it mi, diction. 
linguistic oa as me above considerations suggest, that superficially diverse 
in the irane, are psychologically related, then the task of affecting changes 
Consider ie system of a speaker becomes immeasurably more complex. 
to piësenye i nstance, the plight of the teacher of composition who is anxious 
Hiag i he grammatical dictum common to many textbooks that the 
forte he (7a), should not be deleted. It welll ot De sufficient merely to rein- 
sentenc gerundive constructions with the “’s,” for every performance of 
Toa like (6b) to which the student attends may reinforce exactly the 
tors m rire from that which the teacher desires 1o elicit. Three other fac- 
teache s e this problem even more complex. First, it may well be that the 
titana will consider the syntactically related linguistic forms to be fully 
seer in which case the probability of producing contradictory be- 
ee aS high. In other words, “for” may be deleted in every infinitival 
nt construction which the teacher utters. Second, it is folly to as- 


onstructions, p. 25- 


25 
Rosenbaum, The Grammar of English Predicate Complement Ci 
fication of Linguistic 


0 
Thomas G. Bever, P T 
R = . „ Peter S. Rosenbaum, “ he Psychological Veri: 
ules, (forthcoming). 3 j LE 
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sume that the linguistic environment outside of the classroom could be ap- 
propriately controlled to any significant degree. Finally, and perhaps most 
problematical, it is not impossible that other rules in the speaker's grammar 
which are requisite to the production and comprehension of sentences whose 
grammaticality is beyond question will reinforce the rule which deletes “For 
and “’s.”?7 In this eventuality, the only way out is an absurdity; to eliminate 
the reinforcing transformations by somehow ruling the grammatical sen- 
tences requiring these rules out of English. 

The intent of the third illustration is to argue that the failure of current 
teaching techniques based on instruction in grammar to implement signifi- 
cant changes in linguistic performance is predictable from the fact that the 
tasks which these techniques must perform are virtually unknown. To affect 
a permanent change in linguistic behavior is to affect a change in grammar, 
the set of rules underlying linguistic competence, with all that such a chang? 
might entail. Certain requirements on alterations of this sort were mel 
tioned above, but those were merely suggestive. It would be wildly ae? 
tuous to speculate on the possibility of improving teaching techniques ab - 
present time. The issue of an improved pedagogy can be addressed serious $4 
only at such time as an explicit account of the linguistic rules which ice 
terize linguistic behavior becomes available. Perhaps our vision of the u “4 
mate task as one of changing linguistic behavior will prove completely mu : 
guided. Economy, if nothing else, dictates that it is better to find out we 
the problem is before trying to solve it. To the extent that transformation? 
grammar continues provide insights of increasing depth into the stuet a 
underlying linguistic ability, it would seem only good sense to exploit 
form of inquiry to its fullest capacity. y 

If the preceding arguments are sound, then not only can the transform” 
tional approach to linguistic inquiry claim priority in further discussio? ed 
the role of linguistics in the teaching of English, but the structurally een 
suggestions for the teaching of English which have actually found use in - 
tain classrooms must be reconsidered. This conclusion should be ait 
positive evidence that a new stage in the development of linguistic a 
is upon us and that the educator may begin to profit from giving his a 
tion to the results of the ongoing linguistic debate. It has taken Amer 
linguistics some time to devise theories which can offer valid results for wl 
cational purposes, but the time has come. It is now up to all of those per 


is 
I : i : o th! 
who are in any way concerned with the teaching of English to respond i 
provocative and important new challenge. 


— ` lish 
7 A case having just these properties is described in Rosenbaum, The Grammar of E” 
Predicate Complement Constructions, pp- 104-219- 
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a a gleaned from a number of Cicero's 
Ciceros atid the framework for an examination of 
ne pin = of education for humanitas. 
failed is Wiel a that breutous commentators have 

e this conception broadly enough. 


I 
ROBERT R. WELLMAN 


Unix rsil tts 
tuersily of A Si 
Y of Massachusetts 


: Cicero: Education for Humanitas” 


Th f 
m ale objective of Cicero's educational theory, especially as it is set 
: in de Oratore, is based on his conception of humanitas. As Gwynn states 


ìt in hi 
: us study of Roman education: 


The ` 
truth is that neither ‘philosopher’ nor ʻorator' is gn adequate term for 


St renion] ideal. omy one word gives full expression to that ideal— 
thread aes or its corresponding epithet, humanus. ... The word .. . runs like a 

gold through all the discussions and digressions of the de Oratore, taking 
ay of Cicero's thought, but always re- 
al of human excellence. . . . To be a 
ations with all other men; 


theory is based on the 


cee sanes of meaning under the pl 
man in all E use the fundamental ide: ; ees 

hat is Cic a is sills human, and: to be ae sire SF ; 
de ero's ethical and social ideal, an is educationa 

Principle.1 

studies for achieving this “fundamental idea of 
de the entire province of human and divine 
f affairs, however, and early in de 
lizable dimensions: In practice the 
ncient artes liberales, especially lit- 


Ideally, the program of 
uman excellence” would inclu 
knowledge. Cicero is a practical man 0 
Oratore he pares the ideal down to rea 
necessary course of studies includes the a 


* I am grateful to the University of Massachusetts Research Council for a small grant for 


books which assisted greatly in the preparation of this study. 


* Aubrey Gwynn, S. J., Roman Education from Cicero to Quintillian (Oxford, 1926), PP- 


119-20. 
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s x A 5 cn APS iuris- 
erature and rhetoric, and a higher program in history and tradition, Juv 
prudence, and philosophy. It is by means of this training that the young ar 
educated into humane and humanistic ways. 


a y Ers z -ogram are 
Cicero's statement of objective and recommended educational program a 


mig è 2 . s ght. 
common knowledge to anyone familiar with classical educational thougł 


What is not immediately apparent is the relationship between the two: how 
and why will the study of the liberal arts, history, law, and philosophy sini 
cate a man for humanitas? That is to say, what is there within the study A 
these subjects which uniquely fit them for training a man into Cicero's idea 
of human excellence? ional 

Surprisingly, a close scrutiny of the commentaries on Cicero's education4 
theory fails to reveal an awareness of this question. Gwynn, for example 
vindicates de Oratore’s program of studies on utilitarian grounds rather han 
as contributing to education for humanitas. “History,” he claims, "has s 


+ Penat pte j Sa Taa able 
double value in [Cicero's] eyes: it links us with the past, and it is invalu 


as a storehouse of rhetorical illustrations. ‘An orator must know all 
countless lessons of antiquity,’ he says in the de Oratore; and in the pe 
the Brutus, and Hortensius he stresses the value of national history for a 
same purpose.”* The study of history will make us better orators by (mar 
ing a wealth of rhetorical illustrations, but nothing is specified as to how 
will aid in imparting humanitas. 

Gwynn’s treatment of the study of law is similar. Even more th e 
tory, the orator—the advocate who daily speaks before the jury, the jud 
the Senate, and the people—has a utilitarian reason for studying law 
surely, as Cicero frequently points out, nothin 
barrassing than an orator, unfamiliar w 
law. But as with history, his 
humanitas. 


an with his- 
ges» 
for 


mo a em 
8 is re absurd and i f 

n ' juri i int O 
ith J rıspr udence, arguing apr a 
a alysis fails to disclose how it contribu o 
l i N rai ils t 

1 lly, in th l-ir rtant st y £ philosophy, Gv ynn aga in fa o 
snov w Cicero links it with humanitas: 


pe 
The pith of the argument [for studying philosophy] as stated by Crassus sie z 
summed up in a single phrase. . . . “Abundance of matter will give oe, 
words:” that principle is at the root of all his educational theory, both in p g 
Oratore and in the later dialogues. Psychology, ethics, politics, dialectics, as an 
ics: all these must be studied, not for their own worth, but because without t 
orator may fail in the knowledge required for his practical work.’ of 
as 


Philosophy is studied so that when the orator is performing his tas for 


3 ; à ions. 
orator he may draw on a vast storehouse of information for illustration»; 


? Ibid., pp. 105-6. 
3 Ibid., pp. 112-13. My italics. 
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i : mie 9 ia the particular questions, and for other materials; but 
While ro Ton — the humanizing influence of philosophy. 
theory in depth a a the only educational work thar deals with Cicero's 
again ike pola scholars have broached the subject also, although 
in effectin ggesting the precise function of the program in de Oratore 


5 1 ¥ ig + > , . 
1 8 humanitas. To mention one famous example, E. K. Rand, in a 
ecture on 


lum, but Hh atin of Cicero,” outlines Cicero's liberal arts curricu- 
jective of hum t meaningfully conjoining it with the stated educational ob- 
anitas: 
i Miio n cs arts whereby the training of a gentleman is effected ppw 
is Presupposed ring study, of literature . . . [and] the natural stenees. Arithmetic ‘RE 
Study of ë ER ` hs 1S astronomy, Grammatica also . a is said to comprise a 
hen, was ie o 5; a knowledge of history, and interpretation of words. Ei Such, 
quibus ail ari whereby the young pre A ‘moulded in humanism PPANS NS 
Pler iay ia is ad humanitatem informari solet—or, let us translate it in a sim- 
» learn how to become human.’4 

mt Present paper I propose to deal with the relationship between 
tiltvenee ot es program, especially the study of philosophy, and the 
Upon thoro ee Simge the relationship of the two i$ contingent 
tion and an F wie understanding humanitas, I will commence with a defini- 
T sit 2a ysis of this conception as it appears in Cicero's writings. Later 
iberal Sia I w educationally relating this conception to the study of the 
Marks plean ae jurisprudence, and philosophy, again by synthesizing re- 

Cice - e rom many of Cicero's works. 
Pisano pon ah humanitas encompassed at once the Greek ideas of 
ties of hel aa paideia. In the former sensé the term included the quali- 
if com Nig ulness and consideration of one s fellowman. In the same sense 
ness, A hended the social graces: appropriate manners, tolerance, polite- 
in de o moderation: What is more chatactersac ot humanitas, asks Crassus 
noted nalore, than “talking that is polite and cultivated? SENES de- 
wild i civilized and cultivated man, one who would be “the apposite of 
Mise rutal, bestial. He will be mild, gentle, merciful, compassionate, be- 

‘volent. He will be loyal to duty, upright, virtuous. He will have the social 
Braces, Possessing tact, courtesy, forebearance of others, savoir faire.”® 


‘ 
tein Rand, “The Humanism of Cicero,” in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
and the ep 1932, pp. 210-11. For other references see Gwynn’s comprehensive bibliography 
Uiderstoaa eee especially Wilkins’, to the various editions of de Oratore. It will be 
Not deali that I am not criticizing: scholars outside the fields of educational theory for 
is to shone path this question when it concerns them only peripherally. My only intention 

andled w that neither in educational literature nor elsewhere is the problem suitably 

ae Ora. i, 32. 

Rand, op. cit., p- 212- 
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There were also strong intellectual and literary overtones to Cicero's core 
ception of humanitas: It was an effort to achieve an intellectual and literary 
culture in the sense of paideia, that subtle Greek term which implied bet 
learning in the liberal arts and the culture consequent upon such learning.’ 
It included the education as well as the life of a cultivated gentleman, the 
refinement and taste of an aristocratic nobleman who understands what 1t 
means to be human. In a characteristic phrase, Cicero states that “only those 
are men who are perfected in the arts appropriate to humanity,” that is, the 
liberal arts; for these men combine in their lifetimes a gracious affability with 
a study of classical language and literature.8 r 

These summaries suggest that humanitas was at once a social and an Im- 
dividual conception. It was social in the sense that it attempted to meet “i 
increasing complexities of social life in Rome by superimposing Greek ae 
ture onto traditional Roman virtues. Rome’s unprecedented growth ae 
the second and first centuries was accompanied by rapid economic and ee 
dislocations; for example, the inevitable class tensions that resulted from or 
drift of uprooted yeoman farmers to Rome, the problem of franchise es 
the extension of citizenship, the economic growth of the equestrian ee 
and the multifarious other problems which emerged subsequent to the $ n 
ond Punic war. All of these factors contributed to transforming es 
Rome from a homogeneous city into a hurly-burly sort of place with mu 
class interests and multi-racial temperaments,® 

During the second century it became increasingly evident that ae 
virtues and fierce patriotism of traditional Rome, while worthwhile, 
not enough to cope with the current social problems. Patriotism neede i 
be humanized as Rome extended beyond her walls and beyond the ge 
needed kindness and sympathy to soften its provincialism while painta ait 
its traditional self-discipline and strength of will. As a social concep ait 
humanitas was intended to mitigate this harshness; it was the basis for yon 
taining harmony among various classes and interest groups, concordia ub- 
num, while retaining the basic governmental forms of the traditional rep 
lic. 


harsh 
were 
d to 
it 


* Gellius, Attic Nights, xii, 17. d E. V. A 

° de Rep., i, 28; cf. M. Van Straaten, Panétius (Amsterdam, 1946), p. 220, and © . 
Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911), p. 381. is fata the dissolt 

"Fora thorough treatment of the conditions surrounding and contributing to the goma 
tion of republican Rome see such recent works as R. E. Smith's The Failure of don, 194 ) 
Republic (Cambridge, 1955), F. R. Cowell’s Cicero and the Roman Republic eee older 
and the third edition of A. Piganiol’s Histoire de Rome (Paris, 1954); in addi of Heit 
works such as Mommsen’s History of Rome (New York, 1894), the reviga a cient HiS 
land’s The Roman Republic (Cambridge, 1923), and, of course, the Cambridge A 
tory, are invaluable guides to the history of the period. Volumes 7-10 of the latter se 
tain full bibliographies of the period; Cowell’s book, easily accessible in the Pelica 
contains an excellent select bibliography. 
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Fi em of capa groups, however, is a delicate task of leader- 
sense inedia e tact and finesse, sympathy and understanding. In this 
Site toad ihis trih, ene an individual conception, for the men who were t 
the arena of Nie ar i posses behavioral traits which, when exhibited in 
deny. Ba A Á j a airs commanded the respect and allegiance of s0- 
had to combine re —— from an essay by Bruno Snell, the leaders of society 
eatae 2 inamiane with the humanistic;”?° they han to be skilled 
ieplenmnt a individuals and classes and morally sound in rendering and 
ing decisions. 

si i led or respect that Cicero envisioned the man of h umanitas 
daracretieiis e t see not be imagined ‘tht Cicero was delineating the 
he tearing : ope dilettante or precisian of the cultured arts. Rather 
iöprovenens ns eal a cultured, Tumaritarian gentleman committed to the 

the human condition: “It is the part not only of a great man 


and on n a « 
e by nature temperate, but also of one educated in learning and lib- 


eral studi ; z 
idies, to wield the great power he has in such a way that those under 


him want no other rule.” 11 
r ie aean in the preceding that humanitas is an integral aspect of 
t belaya on as a definition it is a normative statement of how men ought 
Fo Cicerg 2 means humanitas is closely allied with human nature, since 
oii athen oa Meme N desire and furnishes motives for moral 
behavior on nati aea artian of duty imposing @ priori categories of 
rect all creatur re. n Cicero's analysis, natural impulses and desires di- 
e si ires pma sell-preservation and self-development; hence the 
berief the an 1s to ive in accordance with nature by seeking the largest num- 
human Pi ra un pOntane things in accordance with nature. In negard to 
Bisition Fa He re isa hierarchy of these objects, defined by man s unique 
shares witi ra cosmos. For in addition to the physical qualities which he 
sey, ean nà other animals, man possesses the divine spiritual qualities of nea 
speech (ratio et oratio), the ability to survey the course of his life 
and make suitable preparations for its conduct. Reason and speech, how- 
Ever, are functions of communal existence. Since the traditional virtues of 
Prudence, courage, temperance, and justice make such existence possible, it 
follows that man is compelled by his very nature to seek virtuous activity 
above all other ends.13 Thus the impulse toward self-love and self-preserva- 
i which means living in accordance with nature, for man means especial- 
e development of prudence, justice, and the other virtues. 
Treen Se “The Discovery of Humanitas, and our attitude toward the Greeks,” in 
"OFT ve the Mind (New York, 1960), pp. 246-63. 


* de Fin. iv, 48. 
13 [bid., ii, 33> 45» iv, 26-37, V, 253 de Off., i, 11-12, 50; de Nat. Deo. ii, 147- 
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The recognition of the primacy of the virtues in Cicero's analysis o wee 
nature suggests the relation of humanitas to man’s efforts to live in Ming tn 
with nature. For the virtues, while conditional for community, in ano a 
sense are self-evidently predicated on some form of communal garen ; 
outside human community moral conceptions of justice, courage, — 
and prudence are meaningless. Since these excellences are the piimeipal o> 
jects of appetition for man—for they are most in accordance with jinnan - 
ture—it follows that the social instinct (communitas) is man’s deepest = 
stinctual feeling and the fundamental principle of human existence; all o 
pects of the human enterprise are ultimately justifiable in terms of the ass 
ciations which exist between men.1+ i 

In several places communitas is linked with humanitas in the sense a 
the latter, encompassing the social and moral virtues, is a principal ni 
of achieving community. In de Legibus, for example, communitas, as j 
basis of justice, is linked with liberalitas, patriae caritas, and pietas, and j 
de Finibus it is linked with bonitas, benignitas and comitas, all of which = 
embodied in the term humanitas. Again, in de Officiis there is an importan 


al helpfulness amongst men: the 
v is man helping his fellow me 
- Thus humanitas grows directly out = 
ilas recognizes that nothing is more sa 
an.15 


- roe in ac- 
ment of the human enterprise, living 11 


i ; Æ since 
» IS contingent upon knowing one’s own nature aa 
. i ne 
al to ascertain the appropriate objects of appetit er; 
ver; 

a completed knowledge of human nature, howe 


â T- 
€ would be incapable of error because he would be able to dete 


es 
r man only gradually com™ 


e 
& especially through some form of education. aoe 
itas entails leading the individual to progressively elf, 
; that is to say, a man must know myn 
ncient Delphic motto, gnothi seauton: “We must Pants 
trate into the nature of things and come to understand its requirem 


Bi alae ai 35 7 2 ation, Í 
* This principle, basic to the entire Rhetorical and Humanist tradition in education iii, 

reiterated througho; i for example, de Of., i, 19, Goff, 153-61, ii, eis jii, 

auf; de Inv. i, 2-3; de Rep., i, 2; de Ora., i, 32, ii, 64; Pro Archia Poeta, vi, 12; de 

62-64, v, 65ff; de Leg., i, 43; ete. the link 
15 de Leg., i, 43; de Fin., v, 65; de Ofi., i, 155, ii, 12-16. For other references on 

between communitas and humanitas see n. 13. 
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ee ee => know ourselves. For the Pythian Apollo 
KOW Dite E Da ” pa sole road to self-knowledge is to 
us their full heirs ti one aati panet a Be 
In its first func i A 
man pobet Sgairp kani e i e Tas A iin jia a ane 
sample, tharall Heine — of the T — It will teach, for 
ihik imense re oe a re nisms aim at self-preservation, and that for man 
the forera a g the health of the body and the soul, while placing 
AS ay a hee iin to the latter: It will show that man is so consti- 
dha these ie a a aptitude for justice, temperance, and courage, and 
aiita] a a rooted im the social union binding men together ina 
prdenee, ater : togi It will instruct men further that without wisdom or 
ihe Baers a “ 1e Greeks termed phronesis, there can be no recognition of 
era al 5 that consequently prudence is the chief means of achieving 
gk: uman existence.!7 

ic will teach the meaning of natural phenomena an 
sittin a man existence, for one can judge truly of things good and evil only 
ption a og mec plan si the universe. It will also impart ae 
ee oe the power of nature in fostering justice and maintaining friend- 

can we understand piety towards the gods without unfolding na- 


ture’ Tee 3 : 
S secrets.” That is to say, philosophy will lead men to theology by open- 
e; it will demonstrate 


d their rela- 


ae syes to eternity and the vastness of the univers “a 

this noe z regularity and rationality of the universe, and by pe pes 

tinuous tke activity of nature it will exhibit the way that man, i 10 i i 
with nature, must live under the rule of rational law. Furthermore, 


: . . 
y comprehending the beauty and dignity of the universe, philosophy will 
moral sphere of human 


ao with the beauty and dignity of the in ak apere ie 
eth as Hence the study of natural phenomena will return ti 

s nature demands duty to the state and to one’s fellow man. es 

" Nor is philosophy the only discipline that can impart a papan cat 
an nature and the human condition. A man who aspires to kno} 

ae Study the history, laws, and traditions of societies of men, since these 


subjects, as well as literature and rhetoric, exhibit human behavior in all its 
that if men do not live to- 


Manif, i 

stations, T} z for example, 

? . They will show, 10r : P 
Ether in justice and enjuntitaiey misery and chaos will result, and they will 
i a > 5 : 
llustrate how communal integrity is premised ona deep-seated feeling of 


be] 
one; : 
nging and patriotic sentiment.” 


ae oe 
pi ott 41-44. 
de pl V34 16-18; T. Dis., i, 64 ii 31- 7 ; a 
1, 26E Fin., ii, 45-47, iii, 73; T. Dis. iV, 37-38; de Nat. Deo., ii, 1-60; de Leg, iii, 2; de Rep 

10 
cf, 

de Ora., A 196-97. 
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: , ac- 
But education for humanitas, knowing oneself, requires a ore he 
quaintance with the human condition; even more, it wees oeio, Tha 
havior. As Cicero expresses it in his discussion of the SEI enana 
Pythian Apollo bids us not only to “know our powes of = nessa (see 
but also to “follow the path of life that gives us their full emp p T 
n. 16). In line with Socrates’ equation of knowledge and virtue; ie ni 
that philosophical studies relate to humanitas by educating thie ee ea 
The analysis of the nature of virtue appropriate to ascertaining sae 
ing of this relationship occurs in book iv of the Tusculan ee soci 
After discussing various disorders of the soul, Cicero draws an ana il 
tween the diseases, sicknesses, and defects of the body and those of the oa 
This is introduced by distinguishing between potentialities for behavior 4 


: ing the 
4 3 $ ‘ è cussing t 
their actualized manifestations, and Cicero makes it clear he is dis 

former.21 


: iscordant be- 
t » in the case of defects specifically to discordan 
liefs, Conversely, a healt 


condition in which its j 
beliefs therefore effect y 


diseased and defective dis 


or 
tg empt 

Positions of the soul result from a contem] 
disdain for reason, 


rd for 

: os -om a regard f 

whereas healthy dispositions eventuate from a fi apes 

reason. Hence “virtue is an equable and harmonious disposition o ad all 
- . [and] there spring from it good inclinations, opinions, actions 


; : ed up 
that makes right reason; though indeed virtue itself can best be summ 
as right reason,”22 


Virtue then is a number of di 
tinuously exhibited in hu 
objective in the sense tha 
appetition for life in 


n 
Naat à f ip betwee 
humanitas is virtuous, it follows that the problem of the relationship 


t 
de Oratore and education for humanitas is pare 
ilosophy, history, jurisprudence, literature, and 
uce, or effect virtuous dispositions. : roe “pest 
ced in the previous quotation, virtue is per eat we 
€ason.” When a man is denoted as virtuous, > Hence 
disposed to exercising reason in moral situations. 


summed up as right r 
mean is that he js pre 
* T. Dis., iv, anf, bly. 1 t 
2 Cicero uses adfectio, disposition, and habitus, habit, almost ie ea gn Las s 
late both terms as disposition, although it should be understood I intend hehaviðr to € 
the entire range of potentialities from Proclivities and predispositions for 
tablished habit patterns. 
2T Dis. iv, 34. 


rans- 
pass 
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moral educati i s 
taping eee a for virtuous behavior, is synonymous with de- 
wit siete seaming oe este for humanitas is the development of habits 
lined made sc j ae the irene of the subject areas out- 
sities s reason; and the question concerning re- 
E ect these subjects and amanina RT “nl ere 
ing the a i semana other formal studies contribute to develop- 
hese hts R $ 
Site to jam a ba ee for our present concern since Gwynn's 
Bilore te ie Reg ation of humantias and philosophy is a result of his 
Romer is — wd ta the relation is a matter of developing dispositions 
Siidies, wei: Ehe ace anne of information.* Philosophical 
Pehamsesraties viene ati itarian function precisely as Gwynn and other 
manitas, these studies id educating an orator. But qua education for hu- 
rather than rite are concerned with developing abilities and skills 
arting cognitive repertories. 


While Ci 

e Cicer . . ‘ x n 
cero does not deal with the function of philosophical studies in 

ethodical manner, 


dey : 
eloping vir pi 
ping virtuous dispositions in a systematic and m 
especially in his 


ther 

e€ are never 

philosophi pret numerous places in his treatises, 
ical writings : ae ; 

some ai A ý — where he broaches the question explicitly and in 
H or convenience of analysis and explication I divide these dis- 


eg into two categories. 
een, ee a places where Cicero a í 
example, he ios by furnishing precepts for acti 
ntions that the rules for leading a con 
in the Academica he claims t 
ple of life;” 
directive of practical 
at should di- 


rgues that philosophy can be an 
on: In de Officiis, for 
may be derived fr . sistent and moral life 
should be pur rom philosophy; c hat philosophy 
Natura De rsued because it is “the guiding princi and in de 
affairs,24 Sion he refers to philosophical precepts as 

sophy is studied in order to discover the rules th 


io ie life of the good man. 
Poet cared argument appears in Cic 
One’s orato Ri where he claims that phil 
history an hee a a they PE ioned as abounding in incen- 
tives T i d philosophy are specifically REAS has exhibited in the 
Sreat wri rtuous deeds, in the sense that the noble imag} a i a 
tion aa of Greece and Rome command our respect and beg out emula- 
aid A hese noble pictures I have kept before my eyes throughout my career 
ey have guided my mind by meditating upon these patterns of excel- 


s defense of the citizenship of the 
losophical studies not only strengthen 
sh moral lessons as well. Literature, 


ero’ 


= Gw 
2 ynn, op. cit 
- cit., pp. 88-90. 
ei e Rep. i, 23-20; 


a 
de Of =: 
T. p. CFs iü, 5; Aca. i, 7; de Nat. Deo. i; 


Dis., i, 70-79. 


4. For related arguments see d 
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» furnish- 
lence.”** Philosophical studies aid in educating the 4 man by furnis 
ing paradigms of moral excellence which may be EA A E etl 

The claim that philosophy is an incentive to virtue is, efoto a 
aspect of what I identified earlier as the first function at P ie he intends 
visioned by Cicero in education for humanitas; in both ose sate et ai 
the study of philosophy to furnish rules of behavior and aa ates ae 
nitive information which will aid in the conduct of moral life. -digot 
function of philosophy contributes to the development of Na imaisi 
tions as any other rules contribute to habit formation, namely, by 
ing criteria for behavior. 

Modern thinkers might counter Cicero, however, 
function in no way ensures moral behav 
tion between learning maxims and actu 


$ a 
Bien te < ; ; is not 4 
tend, in other words, that In its preceptual functions philosophy 


in- 
é Retin aS x hat the 
causal agent; the mere learning of criteria in no way guarantees t 

dividual will adhere to them. 


Sa at this 
by claiming that n 

, -essary correla- 
ior since there is no necessary ¢ 


te might con- 
ally being a good man. We might 


7 iously 

While apparently true, this charge against Cicero's arguments is ee 5 
contingent upon interposing a theory of volition and thus main raceable 
breach between thought and action in the moral sphere, a breach eae 
not to Cicero and classical philosophy but to the rise of Christian phi niloso- 
and especially to scholasticism. For Cicero, as well as for other pasa venition 
phers, there is no difference in kind bety di 
is continuous with activity rather than th 
is stated in unequivocal terms in the ope 


ween thought and action: "This 
he latter a result of the ell 
ning passages of de Republica: 

It is meaningless to have virtu 
manifest it. While some 
by knowing (scientia) 
means to be virtuous].26 


ou 
a stem) unless Y 
€ as if it were a method or an art (artem) simply 
ants a i m 
arts can remain in your power without using the s virtue 
n ve ite ses 
them, to have virtue means to use it [i.e. to pos 


The same point is made 
which comprehends virtue, 
rather than seamanship and 
(efectio) of the art, is the art i 
ham comments in a not 
of Aristotle’s praxis, 


of ergon, the concret 
passage: 


‘ , 
in Book III of de Finibus: wisdom e 
is compared to the arts of acting and exer 
medicine, for “its purpose, being vot Rack- 
tself and not something outside it. E ihe sense 
e on this passage, effectio is to be taken a the sense 
the exercise or doing of an art, rather than in the same 
€ product of an art.28 This is borne out later in 


* Pro Archia Poet 
“de Rep. i, 2. 
"de Fin., iii, 24. 
* See the Loeb edition of de Fin, 
fact that Cicero is the first Roman 


a, 14. 


he 
F by t 

; justified "i 
» P- 242, n.a. This contention is further jus 1g sense 


o use istotle’s 
i i ristotle 
t effectio to mean efficient cause in A 
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-in the other arts w 
considered nr my alia speak of an artistic performance, this quality must be 
ducer, heie oul a > sequent to anda result of the action . . . whereas in con- 
from the first inception a bn as wise, the term is applied with complete correctness 
necessarily be complete i i a = ae rece that the wise man initiates must 
his Hen pre an a its parts at its inception, since the thing desirable is 
parents, to edie oe H fe nee to betray ones country, to use violence to one’s 
of fear, per and td = w prs the offence lies in the result of the act, the passions 
tesis nOr in dhek noe sins, even when m extraneous result ensues. The latter 
larly, actions of sinus perc ed wrie immediately upon itieiy ineepnons pim 
cessful completion.» are to be adjudged from their inception and not in their suc- 
H si Sae 
oar pi F well silo is to be understood in functional and dis- 
Furthermore sg ae i as the act of doing something oR its potentiality. 
study à 1e Tusculan Disputations philosophy is identified as the 
irtue.3° In regard to the first func- 
while it is per- 
memoriza- 
ro’s point 


y tied up 


tion z iraia also comprehends v. 
fectly true mi: as m education for humanitas, therefore, 
tion of rules a rom the point of view of later thinkers the mere 
Of view cules P will not ensure moral behavior, from Cice 
with, and mea a behavior and their acquisition are integrall 
This thou a LESS outside of, being a wise and virtuous man. 
Philosophy = a be identified as a second function of the study of 
While it is perl $ TAN for h umanitas, although it must be understood that 
of Bhilosaphi ai a distinguishable feature for us, it is an integral aspect 
this aec i studies in their entirety for Cicero.*+ Iwill attempt to aa 
Passages cor : ecoa function of philosophy by briefly analyzing TE 
phy, I iPr se the study of the liberal arts, logic, and natural phi oso- 
the sequel i he discussion to these three areas since it will become obvious 1n 
lis Bock a the arguments apply to history and ar ee 
to exercis of de Republica, Laelius claims that the arts are Seat a 
Mental at so to speak (tamquam), induce to pete ay ee 
thst im ilities (ingenia) of the young» so they a ares ee nied 
tipec coe matters.”3? The arts referred to ae 1e D a eae 
raelius r ae ae pi ea amia age A Hence the 
Wadrivium, pain a afta a sais — by ent the mental 
abilities will contribute to moral e as a bp a or poate ab 
ain. and inducing one to mental activity in I a 


pe 
263, 714 iii, 32; also see de Leg. ii, 45-473 de Off. i, 60; Orator, 143; de Oras i, 146; Brutus, 
80 
aci Dis, i. 1. 
82 de Repr' Clarke, The Roman Mind (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), p- 1368- 
+i, 30. 
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It will be noted that inritent is qualified by tamquam; thus the induce- 
ment of ingenia to activity is intended in a figurative sense. Furthermore, 
ingenia, when used in relation to man, has a functional connotation: they 
refer to natural dispositions and inclinations or modes of thinking. When Cic- 
ero claims that theoretical subjects induce mental activity which aids in 
practical affairs, therefore, he is arguing that the study of math s and 
astronomy, among other subjects, evoke patterns of thought that are useful 
when applied to political and social problems. 


The argument is expanded in de Oratore to include all the liberal arts- 
In Book I Crassus claims that, 


»+.no one should be numbered with the orators who is not accomplished in all the 
liberal arts, for while we do not directly exhibit these in orations, it is nevertheless 
evident whether we are strangers to them or have learned them. Just as ball-players 
do not in their game employ the physical dexteritics practiced in the gymnasium, 
yet their movements show whether they have had such training or not . . - 8° with 
speeches in the courts, the assembly and the senate; granting that the other arts may 
not be especially brought into play, still it is easily discernible whether the speaker 
has merely floundered about in this declamatory business or whether, before ap- 


. . i e 
proaching his task of oratory, he has been instructed in all the thinking arts [i.e th 
liberal arts].33 


It is important to recognize the behavioral orientation of this passa8°' 
not only is an analogy suggested with physical exercise, but it is claimed mat 
learning in the thinking arts is easily discernible in the behavioral charac 
teristics of the orator, i.e. in his orations. It is evident, in other words, whether 
the orator is knowledgeable and whether he is reasonable in constructing 
and presenting arguments. Hence the thing developed by studying the upe 
arts is the processes involved in appropriate thinking which are then ae 
ferable to all sorts of practical situations. 

This sort of argument, that certain kinds of theoretical studies such A 


ain : . f rigi- 
the quadrivium, develop man’s reasoning powers was not, of course, ° sti 
liti 


a er 
ference between the pure knowledge-getting enterprise of the philosoph® 
ase, 


he 


æ de Ora., i, 72-73. 
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practicing, Phi al . 
far as diy tein studies contribute to educating the good man inso- 
oa i Pi pen shoe or categories of thought which, manifest 
The same idea i conyey $ as es 
natural philosophy. In A paar discussions of the study of logic and 
veys a method that guards us fr ci cot is termed a virtue because it “con- 
ing deceived by specious whe beg assent to any falsehood or ever be- 
the ttiiths ee. = . a probability, and enables us to retain and to defend 
develops as nit learned about good and evil.” Logic, in other words, 
ati goodness: a insofar as its very terms of discourse preserve truth 
where logical WE o x a nee mors forcefully in an earlier passage, 
which the titel these As il rationis) is identified as the method by 
nature till finally h neon y inference from the things in accordance with 
1S to make free demon at the notion of the good.”34 The function of logic 
Silent oril eare seon moral questions; hence the terms of this discourse 
the: sense chat : gories of thought. As men learn and understand logic in 
they bedai me become logical and make logical discourse, therefore, so 
| Deere moral. 

of beens of natural philosophy, 
that Pericles ial a of the nature philosopher, Anaxagoras. He relates 
Struse mental nie sags orator to profit from the habits engendered by ab- 
and loftiness aes the sudy of natural philosophy imparted grandeur 

nd to Pericles, so that when he turned from a “considera- 


s thoughts were loftier and more mag- 
ying natural 


Cicero recalls the education 


tion 

oft a 

foe to human affairs, hi 
Philosopt so, in de Republica it is hinted that without stud 
the rie y men will remain ignorant of “many important matters, and in 

e : x s y ie 
(iirin neea natural philosophy is said to fill us with a most humanizing 
i fe : z 
Fini ssima) kind of pleasure.?* These thoughts are summarized in de 
nibus: 5 
ontrol that arises 


a power of self-c 
tain even among 


nd order that ob 
ing the creations and ac- 
d purpose of the ruler 
preme law 


“++ the st 

from the udy of the heavenly phenomena bestows 

the goq perception of the consummate restraint a 

tions aie also loftiness of mind is inspired by contemplat 

to wh the gods, and justice by realizing the will, design an 
Ose natur . d su 

s that true reason and s 
Conform 36 we are told by philosophers a 
rld was conceived 


finition and category, 4 moral entity; and 
phil k about it meant to think in moral terms. Hence the study of natural 
o hs i 
Sophy would educate for virtue, not only by analogizing with nature as 
u 
de Fin. 33; 
- in, iii, 72, 83; cf. Orator, 16; Brutus, 


Brut 
de eee 44; Orator, 15, 119; de Rep» i, 19; 
in, iv, 11-12. 


to thin 


209; T. Dis., V- 68-72. 
Aca., ii, 128. 
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suggested in philosophy’s first function, but also by setting the categories oi 
thought for physical phenomena in moral terms. 

In summary, it is clear that Cicero did not set humanitas as his educational 
objective and immediately forget it in the complexities of the technical edu- 
cation of orators. Rather he envisioned philosophical studies, including 
philosophy, history, law, and other subjects, contributing directly to human- 
izing man, not in the sense of filling man’s mind with information and pie 
cepts, but in the sense that the true and complete comprehension of these 
subjects meant moral commitment. For Cicero, as well as for th aie 
generally since the time of Socrates, the categories of thought involved in 4 


z 5 5 N P in 
philosophical discourse were moral categories; the process of comprehend 2 
sense Wa 


e ancients 


or better, doing philosophy—for philosophy in its most important of 

an ars (see n. 30)—necessitated thinking in moral terms which, in aoe 
Cee te . e 1 

the continuity between thought and action, meant being moral. Leach 


a : i -jence 
the moral life, therefore, was a matter of actualizing in human exper! $ 
nought em 


those dispositions which were equivalent to the categories of u the 


bedded in philosophy; hence philosophy educated the man of humanitas, 


s 5 S A ithi 3 text 
good man, by cultivating in him a moral Weltanschauung within the con 
of its discourse. 


CORRECTIONS @s In H.E.R. Spring, 1965, p. 186, addition to Table 1- 
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Statutes 

Search # Statutes —— 
Machine Manual Machine Manual 
A BC A BG A B A B 
83 2 — 24 I == i i 0 o 0 
182 12 2 18 oe = 1 8 2 5 1 
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OSOPHICAL MODELS OF TEACHING 


= the Editors: 
Te 2 RON Models of 
fessor od ce Spring 1965), Pro- 
through N P a afler aims to discover, 
Sires thse + joan investigation of 
Sine E models of teaching,” 
tion of aa a satisfactory concep- 
Points abo a se There i are three 
EEn i ut his inquiry which need to 

ntioned. 
im concerns Professor Scheffler’s 
sor Sot t historical references. Profes- 
Jina heffler makes it quite plain at the 
sis t that the “historical affiliations” 
3 hich he cites for each teaching model 
Ba necessarily accurate. Thus, the 
er is properly fore-armed against 
the discrepancies which he is to find be- 
tween the models as stated and the 
Views of the various philosophers which 
are said to be associated with them. A 
Close examination of Locke’s Essay will 
reveal that Professor Schefiler’s exposi- 
tion of the “impressionist” model ex- 
cludes several major aspects of Locke's 
thought on teaching and learning- 


, 6 OO 
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Hence, the allegation that this model is 
“peculiarly and narrowly cognitive” 
and, thereby, ignores moral matters and 
radical innovation does not fairly apply 
to Locke.! Also, a hard look at Plato's 
Republic will show that Professor Schef- 
fler's presentation of the “insight” 
model disregards large portions of 
Plato’s views on teaching and learning.” 


1 The passages of Locke’s Essay which I 
have in mind are numerous. On moral 
matters, see (Dover publication [1959]; 
A. C. Fraser’s edition): Bk. I, ch. ii (a dis- 
cussion of whether or not moral rules are 
innate); Bk. II, ch. xx (good and evil as 
modes of pleasure and pain, and some 
specific qualities of character); Bk. II, ch. 
xxi (error in moral judgment); Bk. II, ch. 
xxviii (kinds of moral rules); Bk. III, ch. 
ix (learning and teaching of moral words 
and their significations); Bk. IV, ch. iv 
(moral names and ideas); and Bk. IV, ch. 
xii (morality as the proper study of man- 
kind). On innovation, see Bk. II, ch. xxiv 
(ideas of artificial things); Bk. II, ch. c 
(liberty of man’s mind in constructing com- 
plex ideas; criteria for distinguishing be- 
tween real and fantastical ideas); Bk. II, 
ch. xxxiii (association of ideas); and Bk. 
IV, chs. II & xvii (intuition). 

2? The portions of Plato’s Republic which 
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Thus, the imputation that this model 
ignores moral matters and principles is 
irrelevant to Plato, if not Augustine, 
One concedes Professor Scheffler the 
right to construct his models as he sees 
fit, but one is puzzled by his insistence 
upon the use of historical allusions even 
when they are incorrect, They are not 
essential to his argument; and, more 
important, they are misleading as to the 
position which he takes at the end. By 
associating Locke with the “impression- 
ist” model and Plato with the “insight” 
model, both of which he finds faulty, 
Professor Scheffler gives the distinct im- 
pression that his position is different 
from that of Locke and of Plato in that 
it contains elements which theirs do 
Not. Professor Scheffler holds that a s; 
isfactory view of teaching must iny 
at least these elements: 
growth of knowledge in its public 
sense,” “insight,” and “general and im- 
partial principles governing the assess- 
ment of reasons bearing on. . , [given] 
issues.” And, by associating Locke and 
Plato respectively with the “impression- 
ist” and “insight” models, each of which 
he finds to be lacking in some of the 
elements, he leads one to think, at least 
on first glance, that Locke’s and Plato's 


at- 
olve 
“the cumulative 


A major aim of this 
© show how a just 
Ts, who, of course, 
al formal training 


arning and teaching 
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respective ideas on teaching and ie 
ing do not include all of the — 
and, insofar, differ from his conclusi : 
The truth of the matter, of course, A 
that Locke and Plato do incorporate i 
three elements into their vi, ee 
positions. It appears, then, that mee rs 
sor Scheffler’s position has a ee ce 
finity to that of Locke and of Plato tha 
he allows. 

The second point concerns some Hg 
Professor's Scheffler's comments on p 
lic knowledge, insight, and DE 
principles. Public knowledge, the ares 
er is told, is knowledge which has a 
ascertained as such by th ee 
of publicly accessible rational Fei 
ples, which are found in the at aise 
traditions of the various parce 
ciplines. Insight, the reader is info re 
is important because it adds to Fae 
knowledge by confronting aot poi 
knowledge with “reality.” elt 
ever, is not held by Profesor evalua- 
to be beyond the pale of pupie must 
tion. Any insight, to be mea prin- 
satisfy publicly available en are 
ciples, which, as already mentiar of the 
located within the padinane ia an 
Tational disciplines. In other S ough a 
adequate insight is “filtered th 


e had through 


of “insight,” which is to b tion inte 


dialectic, takes character educa’ 
account in that the former ype 
tion presupposes the latter H > is 
Plato’s dictum that knowles 
makes plain that moral a x p 
learning and teaching are of Bk- z 
intertwined. In the final Paice Jine Í$ 
where the metaphor of the a "a 
discussed, Plato points out page 
had through dialectic are me ubli 
scope of evaluation in view pA an alle 
principles. At least, he naya genuine OP 
grasp of being, or reality, is e, devoid © 
insofar that it is abstract (i.e dear, Gai 
references to material thing et o 
capable of running the gau 

objections. 


network 
nce ee principles.” 
sé. buns — € interesting and suggest- 
ification. y are also in need of clar- 
cone. Professor Scheffler 
to regard i ity and tradition, he seems 
pendent ip apd as somehow inde- 
however, he ap — At other times, 
dition is he Sea to think that tra- 
WHEE ke camden of reality. For, 
means of PA that insight is man's 
sight fuse te tine reality and that in- 
Bendered in nae by principles en- 
reality, at fens ke ms iplis that 
cerned, is onl = ar as man is con- 
man mis kivow a hat tradition permits 
should have i he, Prokessot Scheier 
tion betwe urther explicated the rela- 
the nied reality and tradition: Is 
or is it MRL sore of the latter, 
alternative “4 i the latter? If the first 
Scheffler need e case, then Professor 
tionship Detre % explicate the rela- 
Principles oa reality and rational 
dent how rte not at all readily evi- 
tradition = in pa arising within a 
independent significant of a reality 
therefore, ho of that tradition and, 
“vision” of a they can lead one to a 
tion. Jf be reality beyond that tradi- 
means thee KENEN, Professor Scheffler 
defines it ta is whatever tradition 
Carefully tha he needs to explain more 
tion of aires he does how his concep- 
novation a Sa room for radical 
according to i e part of students. For, 
Sights into rë ie alternative, “new” in- 
1c knowled, ality as well as given pub- 
Ciples om, must conform with prin- 
Which indic A tradition, a stipulation 
Can be tay ei seemingly, that all that 
With what a and learned must agree 
°re, cannot aaa known and, there- 
he thira e radically new. 

Scheffer's d point concerns Professor 
tational views on the reformulation of 
trading eTinciples. In holding that the 

of rational disciplines grow» 
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he presumably means, among other 
things, that the principles given within 
the traditions become revised. And in 
contending that teachers should be pre- 
pared to improve given rational princi- 
ples whenever the need arises, he makes 
plain that such principles should be re- 
constructed on occasion. Unhappily, he 
fails, in both of these contexts, to indi- 
cate what principles should be em- 
ployed to decide when, how, and to 
what end given rational principles, ex- 
isting within traditions, are to be al- 
tered. Apparently, the desired princi- 
ples cannot be whatever given princi- 
ples are under criticism. Furthermore, 
it is not evident that they can be 
discovered by some vision of reality 
since they, according to Professor Schef- 
fler's notion of insight, would have to 
cohere with the principles already in 
existence. Perhaps they are given prin- 
ciples other than those under scrutiny. 
If this is the case, which of the others 
ought to be employed? Not having €x- 
plained which principles ought to be 
used to criticize given ones, Professor 
Scheffler does very little to help the 
teacher in the task of the reconstruction 
rational principles, a job 


of given 

which Professor Scheffler assigns to the 

teacher. 
fessor Schefller’s €s- 


In sum, while Pro 
e way toward a satisfactory 


£ teaching, it is impeded 
ight and philosophi- 


say goes somi 


conception ©: 
by historical overs! 


cal difficulties. 
ROBERT D. HESLEP 


University of Georgia 


PROFESSOR SCHEFFLER REPLIES: 


I am grateful to Professor Heslep for his 
critical comments on my paper, and I 
should like here to respond briefly to 
his three main criticisms: 


1. Charging me with “incorrect his- 
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torical references,” Professor Heslep ar- 
gues that the models I presented as be- 
ing associated with Locke and Plato 
exclude large portions of their thought, 
which portions in fact undermine my 
critique of these models, at least with 
reference to the philosophers in ques- 
tion. Now, that the models are attribut- 
able to the said philosophers is appar- 
ently not disputed by Professor Heslep; 
his complaint is only that they are 
not descriptively complete. It seems 
to me, however, mistaken to equate 
such incompleteness with incorrectness. 
Without picturing everything a phi- 
losopher has said, a model may still cor- 
rectly represent what he has said and, 
moreover, said memorably and distinc- 
tively with reference to certain topics. 
Nor does the presumed fact that ex- 
cluded portions conflict with my cri- 
tique of the models seem to me to bear 
on the question of historical correct- 
ness: the issue concerns rather the cor- 
rectness of my critique. And such cri- 
tique is itself not thus undermined 
unless it is assumed that the excluded 
portions properly characterize the mod- 
els in question, an assumption which is 
philosophical rather than historical, I 
know, for example, that Plato holds in- 
sight to underlie morality, and that 
Locke believes the processing of simple 
ideas to account for innovation, but I 
reject these views on independent 
grounds, 
Rejections of this sort indicate that 
Philosophers do not, after all, make up 
one happy family. If, as Professor Hes- 
lep says, “Locke and Plato... incorpo- 
rate all three elements into their re- 
spective Positions,” there is a world of 
difference between them still, Nor, 
surely, do my Own views need to con- 
tain different elements in order to con- 
flict with the opinions of these eminent 
philosophers. There is room enough 


for disagreement on the interpretations 
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accorded the elements in question, as 1S 
made clear, I believe, in my paper. 

2. Professor Heslep believes I vad 
caught in a dilemma between Sr 
and innovation. On the one hand, ea 
plaud innovation; on the eer Sa 
serious place to tradition as crs esti 
insight. He takes me, in fact, to = vie 
mitted to conceiving tradition a nd 
measure of reality,” since I hold na 
into reality to be “limited by” traditi Tt 
But this inference is surely comet 
is simply illegitimate to a i 
talk of insight as “filtered throug ts 
network of background principles i 
to such versions of Professor ae ol 
that insight “must conform with = is 
ples born in tradition,” that “rea” oa 
whatever tradition defines it pr net 
“that all that can be taught and ae 
must agree with what is a ee 
known.” Limitation, metu E ina 
fication by principles embodied defi- 
dition are crucially different ae ab- 
nition, unique determination, j That 
solute conformity with the pei is 
scientific reasoning is limited aply 
canon of consistency does not yen 
that there can be no new ace are 
ments; that insight and observat ethod- 
Constrained by systematic and olf that 
ological principles does not vel. I BE 
they contribute nothing nove lepend- 
lieve, in sum, that reality om ralifies 
ent of tradition, that tradition Tributes 
insight, and that insight con 
novelty. ains that J 

3- Professor Heslep ape are in Te 
give very little help to the are J cer- 
constructing rational scone AD on this 
tainly did not set forth my vie er under 
difficult problem in the pap etched 
consideration, although I have $ was 7 
them elsewhere.1 My poing he im- 
different, though still, I believe, 

PE 
1“On Justification and Committ 
Journal of Philosophy, 1954- 


porta Be 
ea uie recognition that our 
e anc methodological princi- 
oe ae motivated change, that 
oa eas eia science, for example, 
conas E es 7 a grasp of the factual 
il ne 10sen domain, the will- 
Pea Sive for a personal perspec- 
medinide a mastery of its relevant 
ania pa Ut also a sense of its his- 
i a per which is capable of frec- 
say Ge or conceptual rigidity. To 
significant is I believe, educationally 
Piilosana ~~ without an explicit 
change as en analysis of rational 
Sich an won aTEIDIES, desirable though 
alysis may be. 
ISRAEL SCHEFFLER 
Harvard University 


Mississippi's FREEDOM SCHOOLS 
ca = Editors: 
10U. ik 
poa, a take the opportunity 
to discuss es loreto Howe's article 
©m schools implications of the free- 
want to em Mat American colleges. I 
the freedom shea first the defects of 
they were ee not because I think 
Cause jt aici sis tages be- 
Were not Beals to me that the defects 
hey came fro Into the theory. Rather 
© teachers the prior training of 
Education aa zom their ideas about 
Proceed, For. their notions of how to 
Worker now ri Jimmy Garrett, a SNCG 
n the Los ana: freedom schools 
OUt, the teach ngeles area, has pointed 
to what q chers were too much bound 
them; the - colleges had accustomed 
formation notion that transmitting in- 
the Classr is the primary function of 
bound, be aom. The teachers were 
tance of e, to the inherent impor- 
recall on maa information as such. I can 
oe another than one occasion at one 
through A freedom school sitting 
well-meant, and often well- 
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prepared, but for the students (and me) 
meaningless lecture on Negro history 
or the “power structure.” Many teach- 
ers could not grasp the fact that one 
cannot pour in facts, even about some- 
thing presumably as important as the 
history of the students’ own people. 
And their method of getting across 
facts taught more than the content. The 
method, despite the freedom school 
context, taught authoritarianism, as it 
does, I believe, in college. The method 
taught the mysterious importance of ac- 
cumulating information, like well- 
stacked pennies. The method often 
prevented what was most needed, in 
freedom schools quite as in colleges— 
the free expression of what students 
feel. For all of us it was hard to get far 
enough away from texts and facts for 
the curriculum to become real, for both 
ourselves and the students. Only ina 
living context could the facts, the in- 
formation we found so important, be- 
come knowledge ready for use. It was 
often only because of the capacities of 
the students themselves that the over- 
whelming authority of the teacher be- 
gan to be broken down, that the infor- 
accumulative notions of 
examined, that the 
d real points of 
ecame clear. One 
f an educational 


mational, 
learning were Te- 
need for emotions an 
view in the classroom b 
began to see the limits 0 luc 
theory which emphasizes sustaining and 
mitting a tradition, in the face of 


trans 
personal development 


one devoted to 
and realization. 

The primary 
schools for the 


virtue of the freedom 
northern teachers was 
that sooner Or later they were chal- 
lenged by the reality of new situations. 
As Florence Howe has shown, the free- 
dom schools demanded, and thrived on, 
flexibility. The “classroom,” for exam- 
ple, could “become” almost anywhere, 
and often almost at any time. The nor- 
mally sharp distinctions, mostly perpet- 
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uated by colleges, between classroom 
and corridor, between learning and life, 
academy and community, dissolved. 
This dissolution did not, for many, rep- 
resent a new educational idea; but for 
most, it was the first time they had con- 
sciously practiced it. 

More important, many teachers for 
the first time watched young minds dis- 
covering what they did not know in the 
context of having to know it. It is obvi- 
ously not unusual in a college to un- 
cover ignorance. But so often that dis- 
covery is met with a combination of 

embarrassment and indifference, be- 
cause remaining ignorant doesn’t Teally 
matter for so many students except in- 
sofar as that becomes an awkward pub- 
lic fact. Grades aren't especially com- 
pelling any more and abstract informa- 
tion or methodology whose point is 
remote and lifeless isn’t likely to pro- 
duce real hunger. Certainly, ending ig- 
norance in college is never a matter of 
life and death. But in Mississippi, it 
very nearly is; learning to understand 
one's own experience is no 
ury, but the staff of life. 
freedom school students 
ending the misunderstand 
norance they were not ashamed to ad- 
mit. To anyone who confronted such a 
classroom, the game-like, comfortable 
indifference bred of college classrooms 
must become intolerable. 


In a third way the freedom school 
classroom was part of life in a manner 
that the college classroom is not. Discus- 
sions at least Some of the time could 
focus on the experience going on in 
the class itself, In college, political sci- 
ence courses seldom involve the politi- 
cal structure of a class, or even centrally 
the political Positions held by the 
dents and the real political force: 
which, in and out of the 


pleasant lux- 
Besides, the 
so enjoyed 
ing and ig- 


stu- 
S to 


college, they 
are subject; and a fetish of “objectivity” 


keeps professors from Overt statements 
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about thcir own politics (though in ma 
their supposed “objectivity’ aed 
veals a true political position). Simila i 
se the so 
ly, sociology classes seldom u —_ 
cial structure of the class itself asi nA 
point. Thus the locus of concern is wed 
side the classroom, very often quite : 
mote from it and the real lives ewe 
lead, though I suspect there is net an 
any very good reason for this nag et 
tion, nor for believing that stu a 
can better understand politics or ss 
Structures by studying situations ree 
than those i which they are invo. T 
Science teachers, on the other pre 
recognizing that the classroom pa os 
ence needs to be real ahan S A 
ly theoretical and abstract, ein BY 
on laboratory work, which Eae be- 
real experience (though it, too, C 
come patterned and remote). i 
So in the freedom schools pace ne 
lives of the students and thesi ai zé 
perience in the classroom beca estions 
tral to their study. You asked bat pe 
about what might happen to, sents fae 
power would operate on, a stut egister 
ther in Greenwood if he tried to me ate 
to vote, or if the student a hë 
tended a freedom school, as in s what 
was doing. You asked, how po pee 
we do in freedom school here in oplat 
differ from what happens y i at 
school, and why do these aar mak 
cur, and how does the i 
you feel? By thus gorem 5 
events as they actually occu sae 
feelings as they actually yon 
freedom schools did one of — 
jobs: helped the students to ‘edi, 
that the lives they actually ally had, 
thoughts and feelings they sae were 
had “validity and en " under 
worth studying and ee differe 
stand. And here they probably A 


e real 


t, the 
main 
nize 
the 


. in 

eS, 
most profoundly from eng 
which the whole approach ives 


. pject 
edge, emphasizing as it does 0PJ 


| 
| 


ei ol aii, ae 


ati Nog and secking to elim- 
Niele, aes. emotional responses, 
aan a Sy in the 
P eaae nl experience of the 
PoR e importance of the stu- 
et en - Freedom schools, to put it 
aan ay, endeavor above all to en- 
uae nee and 
ee fi tke—to bring their time- 
ns si experience and their 
witha ‘ar emotions to bear in the 
‘tiles ie — of the classroom; 
er en 8 train students to de- 
‘ithe ses those with presumably 
ce r lence and to submerge emo- 
an eg In this way freedom 
sin, He e at individual self-expres- 
sponsibiti Context of individual re- 
a theme to the needs of the group— 
Bake ae ideal more truly demo- 
Mose fees that of colleges, where in 
adintssions T democracy stops at the 
tiat tan. ice, if it ever proceeded 
The 

be nen ae then, profound lessons to 
te hast = freedom schools, but it 
Whose A how colleges, most of 
stifled is a 8g on curriculum has been 
Tarket a age of budget, 
can draw ion ES ae 
PAUL LAUTER 

Smith College 
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Panag thinks that thoughtful 
Occur becaus higher education cannot 
“Ween iwo se we do not distinguish be- 
ne traditio S af institutions. One is 
tion is to ri al university whose func- 
€ctual aa i critically our intel- 
arising fro ton and to study questions 
Other is a m education within it. The 
Maintained po new kind of publicly 
*PPlied re institution for general and 

search, devoted to solving the 
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problems assigned to it by government, 
business, and other non-academic agen- 
cies. Because we have allowed the new 
institution to grow up within the uni- 
versity, undifferentiated from it, we 
have on our hands a number of prob- 
lems in the university: the slanting of 
its program by big subsidies to the sci- 
ences, distortions in the productive 
scholarship of the faculty, lack of at- 
tention to good teaching, an eraphasis 
on practicality and narrow specializa- 
tion in the curriculum, an uprooted and 
frustrated student body, and the like. 
The distinction, if I understand it 
correctly, relates fundamentally to two d 
different functions that the university 
has historically been asked to fulfill. On 
the one hand, it has a distinctively edu- 
cational responsibility in the sense that 
it is to maintain and extend the knowl- 
edge of our intellectual disciplines and 
traditions. On the other hand, the uni- 
versity is to be responsive to the de- 
mands of an increasingly complex and 
technological society, which is turning 
to the university for the talent and re- 
search facilities capable of managing 
the highly complex instrumentalities of 
our day and of solving problems pro- 
duced or opened up by them. The pro- 
posal would assign these two functions 
to different institutions. Since the uni- 
versity is mow very busy solving the 
practical and technical problems given 
to it by outside agencies, 1t nO longer 
rovides students with a critically main- 
tained intellectual tradition but with 
an apprenticeship in practical research 
productivity. The establishment of pub- 
lic centers for research and develop- 
ment, separate from, but interactive 
with, educational institutions, would 
enable us to apply appropriate criteria 
to each type of institution and to avoid 
the confusions presently encountered. 
Although one can agree that in part 
colleges and universities are defaulting 
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their educational responsibilities, this 
leap ahead to cut the gordian knot ty- 
ing “project” or “mission-oriented Te- 
search to the university's traditional 
educational functions needs to be re- 
lated to a fuller set of considerations. 
Among these is further attention to the 
government's impact upon higher edu- 
cation. 

It is clear that research grant pro- 
grams of federal agencies have contrib- 
uted to an imbalance in the universities 
by supporting selected aspects of the 
university's resources. The programs of 
the National Institutes of Health, to 
use one of Mr, Johnson's examples, 
have been granted Without considera- 
tion of the inclusiye educational re- 
Sponsibilities of the colleges and uni- 
versities, Presumably, this encourage- 
ment of extended research in the life 
sciences resulted from public and Con- 
8ressional pressures to move ahead ef- 
fectively in fighting disease, This con- 
cern with a particular aspect of human 
welfare contributed to an imbalance be- 
tween areas of advanced study. It was 
Not weighed in terms of its total conse- 
quences for the „university, The univer- 
sities as well as the federal government 
need to come to grips with this selec- 
tive emphasis in using the resources of 
the university, 

Yet additional considerations 
cate that the national government 
terest in higher education is not m 
to use the universities to 
poses of federal a 
Science Found. 
initiate and su 


indi- 
’s in- 
erely 
serve the pur- 
gencies. The National 
ation was authorized to 


broader Tanges of science 
asic, as distinct 


rry out agency 
f federal funds 
ort basic rather 
oriented research. The 


purposes, about half o 
are designed to supp 
than mission- 
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National Science Foundation povida 
a small percentage of the a na 
research grants for the university i iis 
as it will in strengthening its resour = 
Thus, some institutional control ov 2, 
its total scientific research program 
subsidized by federal money. T” 

Moreover, the recent report 0 ra 
National Humanities neuer” 
dicates that increasingly the humanit! $ 
will receive federal support, ieee 
ing, as it were, for the earlier T un 
science by the National Science 

ation. ; 
w= short, the interest of the peder 
government has not been merely Aa 
problems for the universities to al 
but also to strengthen the fundam sith 
intellectual resources of the ner A 

It might also be noted that a = con- 
erable part of federal governme mber 
tract research moncy has for a ae 
of years been spent in — waite 
Operated by universities but $ p mt 
from them. We have had som wi re- 
ence with a separation of proj tions. 
search from other university — sox 
However, we do not have NT ae 
this separation of inca Mr. 
has produced the ere eT 
Johnson wants for higher e thing t° 
Generally. Presumably, it is go 
“separate,” in some sense, ae instruc 
another, to sway the interests 0 d a fum 
tors in these institutions towar 


nc 
a tal fu 

damental concern with Pe stitution 
tions of higher education. difficult 


ipis OF 
are manned by people, and jtution® 


ro! 
fruitful integration,” aaae P ighe! 
the desired integration in 
learning. pae nigh 
Furthermore, some who p jes 2 e 
cia 
very much concerned with am i 
and educational consequence ohnsonr" 
work in specialized fields. Mr. J 
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ee 


Proposal ignores those atomic scientists 
geneticists, and others who expl “i 
and interpret the meaning of “eet 
Search for human 1 ise ae 
co Regen aa and educational val- 
ay well be that it is tl 7 
a Md is the way 
field in te and approaches his 
the integration mean that leads to 
ihan the e o knowledge rather 
which his pa of institution within 
Goud Par Lhe An institu- 
Would tend to i a kind suggested 
interaction sa 4 Sp and cut off the 
tween an is shared concern be- 
iial mi ch and social and educa- 
stances, cy now going on in many in- 
In additi 
ie brainy to these considerations 
ing presi os seems to entail a control- 
ie iain Osition. Essentially it is that 
taming ional function of the higher 
liberal Pan providing a meaningful 
in pura "ii should be preserved 
tamination y insulating it from con- 
Complex an Fo the problems of a 
orts to sat corporate society and ef- 
urge hae eh them. It is one thing to 
organized ; ne college or university be 
tention br that it gives concerted at- 
'S another aa educational functions. It 
that its ae urge that it be so organized 
Solving Wastes for recognizing and 
traditional lems are removed from its 
Oubtful q academic functions. It is 
al Mind y lat the education of the liber- 
ing it to vould be rejuvenated by assign- 
dental institutions with only an inci- 
Modern and peripheral contact with 
ties for os and research facili- 
Furg 8 Ing with them. 
18 pr lermore, the vie i 
Opiily ais w that education 
Bests a p7 distinct from research sug- 
Mean, 1t Of questions about what is 
Search» 2,  Cducation” and by kia 
Sen the exploration of 
i T Aaa one far be- 
s of this correspondence. 
A. STAFFORD CLAYTON 
University of Indiana 
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TEACHING, ACTING, AND BEHAVING 


To the Editor: 

The idea that a conception of teaching 
might be developed which would be 
grounded in an adequate theory of hu- 
man action is as tantalizing as it is elu- 
sive. Any attempt in this direction 
should receive our most careful atten- 
tion. We have just such an attempt in 
Professor Thomas F. Green's recent 
paper, “Teaching, Acting, and Behav- 
ing” (HER, Fall, 1964). He writes as 
follows: 


_..the contrast between conforming 
to a rule and obeying a rule is the 
central distinction in a possible con- 
trast between behaving and acting. 
This contrast between conformity to 
rule and obedience to rule lies also 
at the heart of what we mean by 
teaching. For teaching is a rule-guid- 
ed activity, or as I shall say, it is 
norm-regarding. (p. 508) 


Professor Green tells us that teach- 
ing is an instance of human action 
enhancing the human capac 
exhib- 
acquit- 


aimed at 
ity for action. He then turns to 
iting the differences between 

habit and learning to obey 2 
here is some difficulty in say- 
e said. It would be 


ing a 
rule. But tl 
ing what necds to b 3 
natural to say that action is behavior 


which is rule-regarding, that is, either 
rule-obeying OF rule-creating. Green, 
however, has already pre-empted the 
term ‘behavior’ for use on the other 
side of the fence as that which is rule- 
conforming oF simply habitual. So ac- 
tion is rule-regarding, and behavior is 
rule-conforming. But on this formula- 
tion it is at least confusing to say that 
action is behavior that is rule-regarding. 
It would be even worse to say that be- 
havior is action which is rule-obeying oF 
rule-creating. What we need is a term 
that will refer to what may be, given 
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the above usage, either action or behay- 
ior. All of the standard general terms 
that come to mind, such as activity, 
movement, or doings, are unsatisfactory 
because they fall so easily on one side of 
the dichotomy or the other. We surely 
need better terms. Let us make do with 
a neologism. We will use the term “be- 
action” to refer to the data which may 
be interpreted as action or behavior. 
Thus, action is tule-regarding beaction; 
behavior js tule-conforming beaction. 
(This will et worse before it gets bet- 
ter.) 

The characteristics of beaction, which 
Green would stress in connection with 
teaching, are summarized under the no- 
tion that it is tule-regarding. This is to 
say that it is patterned or structured in 
Some way and that the pattern may be 


enstate. 
The paradigm of Green’s actor js the 


are, of course, intelligible, 
But Green does no 


t deal With physi- 
cal phenomena. Th P 


€ task he Sets for 
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himself is a much harder one. He nett 
to identify beactions which Ls apne 
be actions, but are not. That is, he se d 
beactions which may be patterned er 
describable in terms of rules, nae 
in the beactor is entirely PENA 
these rules and of the fact that n or 
actions might be reported as comen i 
incorrect by reference to the paies: they 
beactions Green calls “behavior”; obe- 
are rule-conforming, but not rule- iat 
dient. We would suggest that what 
Green calls behavior, that is, Ke 
forming beaction, is a kind of a with 
action. If this is so, we need Gea chet 
only one fundamental category ith the 
than two and we can dispense W! 
term “beaction.” sie 
Consider what is said about aa e 
a habit, and learning to e a dis 
To acquire a habit is to ee rhe 
position to act in a certain ¥ ‘to obey 
same may be said of ne oe 
a rule of action. It too, invo. en way: 
Position to action in a ss abit dif 
How then does acquiring a “ale? yadi 
fer from learning to obey i to dis- 
A rule of action is intende! 


a dis- 


: ight an 
criminate between a nil way ° 
Wrong, a correct or incorrect Yiye 


` li ae 
doing things. To learn to dispositio” 
is not simply to acquire a a dispos 
to act in a certain way, sacl it is 4 
tion to act in that way beca 
Correct way. (p. 509) 


Green stresses the ae “corre 
guish between correct an 5 to wha 
performances.” We must ask of su 
would be acceptable as ae critica 
a capacity, which he calls ple of one 
capacity. Green uses the H imagines 
who had learned to skate. skate © 
someone who had ee ae appre 
rectly (that is, acquired ha a na: 
priate dispositions), but w 6 di inco 
distinguish between correc! ene 
rect, good and bad perform 


pon ea woul ve ee 
have denned it skating, but would not 
But if someone : Leman Re ob skaungs 
it likely that he = yaoa sae well is 
stances of lh net identify in- 
its? Green does br conform to his hab- 
skater give a d not require that the 
viant mov a detailed account of his de- 
struct ii or that he be able to in- 
prove eae else as to how to im- 
fom ts is skating. Green does require 
as ieee recognize the deviance 
Such reco; se bad. But in what does 
Wine SE saying that 
the right ai bad? Surely one can say 
Out havin mE at the right time with- 
called feet the kind of recognition 
the correct here. Perhaps returning to 
ence of ieee would be better evi- 
incorrect oe of the deviance as 
Conclusive f ad, but it would not be 
Correcting” or Green. For this “act of 
into the Oe only be a falling back 
Were the “co Tut, no matter if the rut 
to know iene one. In fact it is hard 
Whether one a serve to make clear 
ence to a rul had an instance of obedi- 
abit, € as opposed to an acquired 

A 
to aden, ey ie meg would be 
can be draw ere is no clear line that 
having, And q between acting and be- 
Correct view aa seems to me to be the 
Phenomena ; c recognize a range of 
of habits ie ose from the simplest 
At which in “ee extremely complex hab- 
Pacity to cludes the sophisticated ca- 
Similarly analyze and criticize itself. 
Tule-obedien, may speak of low-level 
€vels of ee ang increasingly higher 
and action C-obedience. Thus behavior 
Same gion be said to refer to the 
aS cOmpetitien as and need not be put 
is cettainty ng with one another. There 
World died need to try to divide the 

Treen a them. CER” 

teaching i s a characterization of 
at is informed by, and ren- 
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dered in terms of, an adequate theory 
of action. He recognizes that action is 
purposive, and that norms or values 
play a central role. He further recog- 
nizes that action is patterned or struc- 
tured, and that humans are capable of 
changing the patterns and initiating 
new ones. Behavior, by contrast, is that 
which is blind and “value-neutral-reit- 
erative” rather than responsive and 
originative. Thus in the dramatic finale 
of Green's paper we read that action is 


_.. forever dangerous, like love and 
forgiveness, unpredictable, breaking 
to pieces the limits of the familiar and 
creating, in effect, a new beginning. 
Behavior corresponds to the fact that 
men live in proximity to each other; 
action corresponds to the fact that 
men in order to be human must 
emerge always into history. It is thus 
that they witness to the fact that they 
are men, that unlike the insects their 
destiny is not merely to labor upon it 
and appropriate it for themselves. It 
is in action that men show forth the 
fact that to be a man is to be a crea- 
ture of history, the speaker of words 
and the doer of deeds. (p- 523-524) 


ars that Green, in his concern 
with celebrating certain human quali- 
ties, has confused the literal and the 
literary ways in which action may be 
discussed. And this leads him to an in- 
adequate theory of action—one that on- 
ly encompasses highly intelligent and 
creative action. Surely this is not 
enough for teaching purposes: as a 
generic category of use to teachers, ac- 
tion must include the least and the most 
intelligent, the least and the most re- 
sponsive, the most groping as well as 
the most purposive. 

We noted earlier that Green sees 
teaching as an instance of human action 
aimed at enhancing the human capaci- 
ty for action. But a theory of human 


It appe 
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action can never, by itself, yield such a 
conception. It is hard to imagine an 
adequate theory of action, or an ade- 
quate theory of teaching, that did not 
take account of the normative and pur- 
posive qualities of action. But to say 
that action is rule- or norm-regarding is 
not to say that a teacher is or should be 
always increasing the student's Capacity 
to obey or create rules. The claim that 
teaching aims at enhancing the human 
capacity for action, considered as a 
Statement of fact, is cl early false. Con- 
sidered as a definition it suffers from 
the fact that too many teachers could 
no longer be called teachers, As a claim 
as to what teaching ought to be, and a 
lead to what teachers ought to try to do, 
it can be read as encouraging the devel- 
opment of more intelligent activity. 
Apart from the fact that other aims 
should also have a hearing, such a pro- 
posal has our full assent. But the prom- 
ise of a theory of teaching informed by 
a theory of action remains unfulfilled, 
Wherein lies the difficulty? One diff- 
culty might stem from the fact that rules 
have a normative Status. It is in terms of 
rules that we may report that Something 
1s correct or incorrect, But Green js ful- 
ly aware that questions about the value 
of a rule are quite distinct from the 
questions about what would constitute 
correct or incorrect moves in accord- 
ance with a rule, (p. 509) He is also 
clear that he is not using action as an 
ethical category, For he writes: 


History fairly shrieks its Proof that 
men are capable of commitment to 
all manner of things. They m 
new loyalties le 
old. They ma 
take such acti 


ay shape 
ss civilizing than the 
y shape a loyalty and 


on as will prevent fu- 
ture men from ever acting again, 


They may give their life for a mess of 
pottage. But it has not been held 
that action is what makes men good, 
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k m hu- 
only that it is what makes the: s 
i 522-529 
man and historical. (pp. 522-523, 


We have here no simple see 
descriptive and normative Se tuk 
as regards action. Still the ide sey 
teaching aims at enhancing the T e 
for human action certainly an 
involve a judgment of value, EN re- 
ment of what is good. Green Ta is 
spond that all that is being pee iat is 
that teaching commit itself to mere 
distinctively human. What is he pos- 
clear, however, is how it would teach- 
sible for human beings, even ae of the 
ers, to do otherwise. The Geo for an 
question turns on the hie et 
adequate theory of action. on theory 
Suggest that, given an adequa ing the 
of action, the notion of Ao to be 
Capacity for action would en Put 
spelled out in specific value t a value 
otherwise, given such a eee be 
neutral notion of enhancing pn petter, 
impossible. It is only possib a non; be- 
plausible, on Green's formuli encom 
cause he has not satisfactorily theory 
passed the ficld of action in hi 
of action, himself int? 

But why does Green get n ch harde! 
such a position? This is a ya evidences 
question to answer. ars es want tO 
however, that Green really do tion. OF? 
celebrate the fact of human iy agree: 
need not argue. One can heat no piace 
But, unfortunately, there 1S adeg™ 
for such celebrating within palo as oF} 
theory of action. This is n there iS n 
recognizes, for example, at 
place for celebrating the: p 3 . 
ing within the Beeyan eny tS 
tory theory of learning. ti 
would be to open the theore 5 
to every mode of om pe the 
tion. In these terms, what ae deny ĉ 
grounds on which one cou enhi i 
claim that teaching aims at is 
the human capacity to behave 


in Green's la 
anguage, to con 
sleet ge, form to 
ROBERT S. GUTTCHEN 
Hofstra University 


a COMPUTER AND 
NFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


To the Editors: 


P 
roy oie because of my research in- 
See meal automated information stor- 
cohen k I was invited to 
Kisses: 25 paper by Asher and 
aise | iy: Spring, 1965) on The 
ipeecanstone Information Retrieval. 
isa well whe z pleasant task, for this 
Stating tha en and informative article 
éan of t computers provide the 
Aaaa at with “the staggering 
e through an of knowledge,” and that, 
retrieval be techniques of information 
and louis: est eae organizes, sorts, 

sige erbal material.” 
aa Mystic by which the authors 
An aE the application of 
system cor non storage and retrieval 
choice wa cerned school law. This 
the Rina entirely fortuitous for at 
Horty a of Pittsburgh Professors 
niques for à ehl have devised tech- 
egal data pine the retrieval of 
Wieval sta Pa result, information Te- 
searches i ams applicable to legal 
statutes tout and the Pennsylvania 
tal code oe een transcribed into digi- 
he ee 

Y Professors p experiment conducted 
sher and Kurfeerst was 


1 
Addendum to Table I 


Attorney Gen 
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well designed and executed. Unfortu- 
nately, data concerning search questions 
based on the Attorney General's opin- 
ions were inadvertently omitted from 
Table I.1 This additional data was sup- 
plied by the authors and is included in 
these comments. 

The omission is unfortunate for it 
creates difficulty in understanding the 
authors’ summary figures; however, it 
does not detract from their general con- 
clusions. 

In commenting on this article, I find 
myself in a somewhat unusual situation. 
Normally my role is that of a researcher 
advocating the all-out use of computers 
for information retrieval. Now, I have 
been placed in the position of an evalu- 
ator, and I must counsel caution in ex- 
trapolating the results of this study. 

As the authors state, and this is a 
point that I would like to emphasize, 
legal material is particularly well adap- 
ted for electronic storage and retrieval 
because statutes are framed in a formal 
manner and are by intention concise 
and unambiguous. One would, there- 
fore, expect to be quite successful in re- 
trieving the relevant statutory refer- 
ences to legal questions, and even in 
retrieving more references than 4 
skilled attorney could do manually- The 
attorney, in making his search, must de- 
pend upon a man-made index, whereas 
the computer searches for key words 
throughout the entire text. However, 
not all of the advantages are on the side 
of the computer, and if one is to do a suc- 


eral’s Opinions 


Statutes 

Retrieved 

Search # Statutes Only By 
Machine Manual Machine Manual 
ABC ABC AB A B 
83 9 — M i= l 1 0 0 0 
182 w gis Sl 52 5 1l 
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cessful search, he must also understand 
the limitations of the machine. One such 
limitation is that the computer will only 
find exact equivalents. Therefore, in 
addition to specifying the desired 
search term, (as illustrated in Fig. 1, P. 
182, HER, Spring, 1965) the searcher 
must input all variations of the term 
including possible misspellings which 
crept into the machine-coded version of 
the statutes and various other “search- 
onyms” such as “secondary school” for 
high school, During a manual search 
these variations are sensed intuitively 
and cause no trouble. 

The results of the experiment clearly 
indicate that the computer can be used 
effectively to retrieve Statutes relevant 
to questions of school law. More spe- 
cifically the experiment revealed that, 
“The machine search located 130 ‘A’ 
or crucial documents, which the attor- 
ney’s hand-search failed to find.” In the 
course of the search the computer re- 
trieved 264 nonreleyant Statutes, but 
apparently these could be discarded 
quickly by inspection and caused no 
Serious problem, 

The authors i 


relevant materia] found, the better the 


statutes, while relevant, may be redun 
dant. No information iş p; a 


score. 
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There are a number of other ques- 
tions that could be raised by the piace 
dures used in the experiment, but which 
were not answered by the data. These 
are: 

j i Was there a difference in the com- 
puter’s ability to retrieve EREI 
compared with Attorney Genera 
opinions? 

T Was there a difference in the e 
fectiveness of KWIG-type searchers an 
of standard searchers? , rde 

3- Was there a difference in the a 
vance of the retrieved material 9 a 
questions asked by the state m cal 
versity personnel on the one hand ‘the 
the school district personnel an s 
other hand? I raise this queson on 
cause the authors report (last mes 
Page 183 and top of 184) that ‘ne 
Statutes and Attorney General's sei 
ions adequately answer queson re 
by state and university personne ai an 
questions posed by school agen 
the other hand often involve reti? 
Opinions and matters of interp 
tion.” >n q fed 

These are questions which fully 
should be answered, and hope will 
Professors Asher and ecagrel 
have an opportunity to answer made 

The comments which I have the 
are not intended to detract fron ich 
importance of the capers T Tae 
these investigators have ponani an a 
deed, had the experiment not en n0 

800d one there would have eal 
point to these comments. Consi¢ d in 
care and caution must be ee ade 
interpreting the results of SP an 
on automated information storas' con- 
retrieval. If research is to make “nfo 
tribution to the solution of ase ‘Sa a 
mation problems, we must ye our 
the strengths and weaknesses poRKO 
techniques. ration 
System Development Corp fornia 
Santa Monica, Calif 
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SELF UNDERSTANDING AND GUIDANCE 
a Editors: 
n his arti rere 
a z ke Sgal and Self- 
1965) speaks of “nice spe Winen 
about l aea ing children write 
values and ment: While studying about 
teresting ex sintal health. I had an in- 
“Imagine pereng with this article. 
the ee heal Samler wanting to put all 
oie oe a in the country, from grades 
counselors. ein paper work like VA 
first reactio riting up cases!" was my 
immediately to what he had to say. I 
tions to me began to make prepara- 
editor of ma letter to the 
ust A 
the teka was about to start to write, 
male ddie rang. The delightful fe- 
in ormed s ai department secretary 
Mand unable nat a fellow-worker was 
takeita ho his class. Would 
Bo at cele: Naturally, I agreed to 
i Aas ise act as a substitute. 
uidance : class in ‘Techniques of 
brought op the Secondary School.” I 
ase to th Y copy of HER and put the 
had to psig I told them what Samler 
With qu ee They then pressured me 
ing direct ns and I retreated to read- 
Pape from the article. 
Pecially eee reaction was to laugh, es- 
dream jn hen I came to the part about 
came very oe Yet, they be- 
Privacy. N erious about the question of 
Pated this « doubt, Samler had antici- 
With the ob jeenon and had dealt well 
One could ssue, They still thought that 
all the e not have children writing UP 
Parents, “eer of their folders. The 
t was ane, felt, would object. 
ed ques ifficult to answer their point 
Pects of her about the practical as- 
of havin his type of program. The idea 
teacher = ten or twelve students to each 
ne de a received with coolness- 
er of the class, however, 
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spoke up in favor of Samler’s position 
about being optimistic, since we do get 
used to all sorts of new things these 
days. 

The idea of having teachers and stu- 
dents working so much on mental 
health matters seemed to bother some of 
them. One student in the class thought 
teachers would not want this kind of 
employment. Another student insisted 
that he surely must have meant that 
this would happen in “special classes” 
taught by “specialists.” Another said 
that she would not want her children to 
think they were qualified to analyze 
people. There was some feeling that 
children would be unable to cope with 
such difficult subject matter. As the 
class was disbanding, one student ex- 
pressed the view that even qualified 
counselors have a difficult enough time 
trying to interpret information per- 
taining to personality; therefore, one 
could not expect children to do it suc 
cessfully. 

Whatever the value of Samler’s sug- 
gestions to be found in this article, it 
provided to be an exceedingly good 
source of ideas for 2 class discussion in 
a course in Techniques of Guidance in 
the Secondary School. It was worth 
writing and publishing for this use 


alone. f 
J am glad that I had the opportunity 
to try Samler’s article out on the Tech- 
niques of Guidance Class. I might, oth- 
erwise, have continued where J left off 
in my article entitled, “An Example of 
Quality Control in Higher Education,” 
(AAUP Bull., Fall, 1958). I£ I had, this 
would have been a very different letter. 
Imagine what a strong central govern- 
ment could do with such records! 
JAMES W. RUSSELL 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
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How CHILDREN Fa, 
by John Holt, 
ew York; Pitman, 


1964. 18r bp. 
$4.50. 


Here is a book in the 8cnre and the 
tradition of Rousseau’s Emile, Pesta- 


lozzi’s Evenin Hour o @ Hermit 
> 


watching others being taught, in the 
Ountain School, the 


Cause it is Personal, intuit; 
tive, and based on faith, it; 


- But this, 


Pity. For it is 
full of insights from which anyone with 


responsibility for the upbringing of a 
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child can profit, and it js grounded a 
a faith in the ultimately healthy oa 
Pulses of children that we sorely nes 
in this cra of conservative reaction. al- 
Holt is concerned about the er 
ties of failure in a success-oriented cu 
ture. He jg Concerned with those wio 
fail in an obvious sense—by oo 
Out Of schoo} or college. He Tea z 
concerned with those who fail in be 
if not nominally: they pass only k 
ause we decide to push them aye 
the grades ven though they kno l 
- But, above all, he is BAEAN 
with ‘Nother kind of failure, which a 
icts almost all children: “they eps 
develop More than a tiny part of E 
derstanding, and creating with w e 
they were born and of which they as 
full use during the first two or th 
Years of their lives,” ime 
he book is in the form vf a aim 1g 
ber of memos, written in the oe 
after teaching or observing ac 
day, over a Period of about three 'have 
A small number of these memos hz 


ry 


Pr 


been selected, edited, and rearranged 
under four topics: Strategy; Fear and 
Failure; Real Learning; and How 
Schools Fail. 

In the section on Strategy, Holt de- 
scribes the ways in which children try 
to meet or dodge the demands that 
adults make on them in school. He 
es yi horrifying. but con- 
Nag of the way children 
Sin Cae Coe on safety and avoid risk 
oa gi on; and of the way teach- 
Bea ke rce this sad practice. For chil- 
af ho Eee the central business 
iheir S is not learning but getting 
me ies tasks done, or at least 
fort 1e way, with a minimum of ef- 

ai and unpleasantness. They don't 
hee y at how each task is dis- 
a eae ye: they can get it out of 
if es ny doing it, they will do it; 
thiis porase Ras taught them that 
“atin see work very well, they will 
eek Ta means, illegitimate means, 
ths seta y defeat whatever purpose 

S askgiver may have had in mind.” 
by PARE and teachers abet this process 
Semen ca predominantly on right 
how seas olt gives examples that show 
ight i NEMS: BRE SD obsessed with the 
tha, he aswer” hidden in their minds 
Siani Sy are unable to hear or under- 
oud ki n children are really saying 
pe inking. Schools give every en- 
FN gop to what Holt calls pro- 
ai > (students who are interested 

y in getting right answers and who 
make uncritical use of rules and for- 
mulae to get them) and discourage 
Kna (students who try to think 
der e ne meaning of the problem un- 
‘Coe Hence, children be- 
ome not learners but strategists whose 
i wih “beat the system.” As a 
“right e miseducation, in which 

wers” are the only ones that 
fee children fail to learn how to 
rom mistakes. For example, Holt 
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recounts that, in playing Twenty Ques- 
tions with them (guessing a number 
between 1 and 10,000), if they say, “Is 
the number between 5,000 and 10,000?” 
and he says “yes,” they cheer; if he says 
“no,” they groan, even though they ob- 
tain the same amount of information 
in each case. The more anxious ones 
will repeatedly ask questions that have 
already been affirmatively answered, 
just for the satisfaction of hearing a 
“yes.” 

In the second section of his book, 
Holt deals with the interaction in chil- 
dren of fear and failure and the effect 
of this on strategy and learning. He 
found that even in a school that is con- 
sidered progressive, which does its best 
not to put pressure on children or make 
them feel they are in some kind of race, 
the children are scared: scared of fail- 
ing, of being kept back, of being called 
stupid, of feeling themselves stupid. 
And so, many children paradoxically 
take sanctuary in incompetence. Not 
only does demonstrated incompetence 
reduce what others expect and demand 
of the child, but it also reduces what 
he expects from or even hopes for him- 
self. When one sets out tO fail he is 
less liable to be disappointed. As Holt 
you can't fall out of bed 
when you sleep on the floor. 

Children are so afraid of failure, he 
thinks, because they have been taught 
to value success too highly and become 
too dependent upon it. He suggests 
that we praise children too much for 
good work. For if we make a child feel 
“good” when he does good work, might 
we not unwittingly be making him feel 
“bad” when he does bad work? A child 
does not need to be told he has done 
well when he accomplishes something. 
In fact, Holt suggests, when we praise 
him we are “horning in on his accom- 
plishment, stealing a little of his glory, 
edging our way into the limelight, 


reminds us, 
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praising ourselves for having helped to 
turn out such a smart child.” 

What children need, he maintains, 
is the experience of doing something 
really well—so well that they know, 
without having to be told, that they 
have done it well, Instead, we trap 
them inside a box of failure and fear: 
we make them afraid, consciously and 
deliberately, in order more easily to 
control their behavior and make them 
docile to our wishes, 


has really learned something can use 
it and does use it. “It is connected with 
reality in his mind, therefore he can 


reality when the chance comes," Unreal 
learning, by Contrast, “has no hooks 


Needless to Say, Holt thinks that 
Schools are encouraging unreal or 
phony learning and inhibiting the ac- 


example: “Our teaching is too full of 
words, and they come too soon... 
The essential is that this sort of Process 
not be rushed, . , » Our 


can really learn, because they are their 
own methods. We have to learn to 
recognize that the primitive, crude dis- 
covery of one child is just as important 
and as worthy of encouragement as the 
more sophisticated discovery of a more 
advanced Student. In other words, says 
Holt, “the invention of the wheel yas 
as big a step forward as the invention 
of the airplane. . . . We teachers will 
have to learn when our students are) 
mathematically speaking, inventing 
wheels and when they are anyenting 
airplanes; and we will have to e 
to be as genuinely excited and pleased 
by wheel inventors as by airplane in- 
ventors. Above all, we will have to 
avoid the difficult temptation of show- 
ing slow students the wheel so that they 
may more quickly get to work on air- 
blanes.” (m italics ‘ 

í In the atin me How Schools Fery 
the author analyzes the ways in which 
schools foster unfortunate strategies, 
increase children’s fears, and ane 
learning that is fragmentary, distorted, 
and short-lived, He takes the oppor 
tunity to indict the test-examination- 
marks business as an enormous poa 
“the Purpose of which is to enable a 
dents, teachers, and schools to take p 
in a joint pretense that the carpe 
snow ‘verything they are supposed i 
know, when in fact they know pe a 
small part of it—if any at all.” Th 
“Tell 'em-and-test'em” way of teaching; 
he claims, leaves most students — 
fused, aware that their academic oe 
cess is based on shaky foundations, ia 
convinced that school is a place ens 
they follow meaningless procedures 4 
obtain meaningless answers to a 
less questions. School, in other p 
is a place where children learn e 
stupid. Since school is a kind of Ta 
children escape the relentless dae 
of their jailers by withdrawing the Hal 
intelligent and creative parts of th 


-S 


minds from the scene: they have other 
and more important uses for their in- 
telligence. 
soe pg major sin of the school 
i s the inculcation of fear is the 
eee of boredom. Boredom, like 
ee makes children stupid. Holt is 
ee an (thank goodness) about classi- 
i es children as intelligent and 
a A ES He thinks a child 
in ee the reality before 
a in him a high degree of 
Taen — concentration, in- 
Fee, 7 rat is, when he cares deep- 
T a auat he is doing. We should 
esting mth to make school as inter- 
Ta a 5 PE as possible, not just 
‘ioe sill he a pleasant place, but 
Siae íd ents will get into the habit 
“ha § intelligently. 
‘icone rt Holt maintains, is a dis- 
ing shee me as a frightening and bor- 
the na n our textbooks we present 
piete a with a false and distorted 
vids ana A world. We think it our 
oth ee uty to tell them not the 
cie i faced will serve our cause 
Sin at À cause of making them 
hare i. e the kind of people we 
SEE aap i We lie for the “good” 
ase P a dren: or sometimes we lie 
SSE bags convenience. We are, 
and we = ishonest about our feelings, 
With we a t let the children be honest 
and gq be ey have to think and feel 
de he appropriate things. 
ing Biers of all this, instead of forc- 
terete y learning into scared, unin- 
thonia 1 children, Holt thinks we 
who leva i OER to turn out people 
sal earning so much and learn 
to: leam tat they will retain the ability 
to: bec in the future whatever needs 
learned. We are frightened of 


Wastj 

faj ng time. We should have more 
aith in the 
child, We 
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autonomous powers of the 
should have schools and 
n which each child in his 
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own way can satisfy his curiosity, devel- 
op his talents, pursue his interests, and 
gain from adults and other children 
a glimpse of the great variety and rich- 
ness of life. 

I am reluctant to criticize a book like 
this—although there are many who 
will, for it will provoke much opposi- 
tion. It seems to me to have a personal 
validity that disarms criticism. There 
are, of course, lots of questions that one 
could ask Mr. Holt. For example, he 
says nothing about community: his is 
a plea for the development of autono- 
mous individuals. And hence it is po- 
tenially liable to some of the criticisms 
that have been made of the individual- 
istic excesses of some manifestations of 
progressive education. Again, there is 
the problem that appreciation of edu- 
cation often follows education. Hence, 
there is at least a prima facie case to be 
made for an element of compulsion in 
education—especially to introduce the 
richness of the world to those whose 
home backgrounds would not lead them 
to suspect it. Thirdly, he does not ex- 
plicitly recognize the power of an ob- 
jective element in education to pro- 
vide a discipline and an authority 
against which the growing child can 
toughen and measure himself. 

But I have no doubt that the author 
has thought of these and other difficul- 
ties that occur to me. He might argue, 
for example, in response to my first 
criticism, that our present educational 
approach does not appear to be achiev- 
ing much in the way of developing a 
spirit of community, either, and that a 
genuine community can be composed 
only of autonomous individuals, never 
by frightened, bored, organization men 
who are sophisticated in the strategy of 
getting ahead. This is a short book, 
and the author seems more concerned 
to start us thinking than to present a 
comprehensive treatment. 
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Specific reservations are not immedi- 
ately important. What is important is 
that this personal Statement, a distilla- 


the very faults the author js indicting. 
It is a book to be read, reflected upon, 
and responded to in action, 


PAUL NASH 
Boston University 


THe STRUCTURE orf LANGUAGE: 
READINGS IN THE PuiLosopny OF 
LANGUAGE, 


Edited by Jerry A, Fodor and 

Jerrold J. Katz. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, 1964. 6r2 bp. $10.00, 


Owing to the central importance of 
language aS a carrier of communica- 
tion the current revolution in the sci- 
ence of linguistics has caus 
sions and provoked interest in 
of fields. The key term 
formation” occurs, w 


den in technical journals. Moreover, 
by the time the interested reader i 
succeeded in getting hold of a few such 
documents, he can be sure that a large 
part of what he reads is outdated ma- 
terial. 

From this point of view The Struc- 
ture of Language corresponds to an 
acute need felt by workers in many re- 
lated fields and by the interested pub- 
lic at large. For the book includes FA 
only the basic articles, mainly by Z. S. 
Harris and N. Chomsky, that form the 
foundation of transformational gram- 
mar, but adds a number of papers 
which either show subsequent develop- 
ments in theory, or, like E. S. pst 
“Negation in English,” give a nye 
sample of transformational analysis im 
its best, Many a time in the past I ae 
at a loss when asked by interested wer 
dents what to read to get ee 
with transformational grammar. = 
yond referring to Chomsky's first poa~ 
let, Syntactic Structures} I could oe 
help them, Now I can add The aoe 
ture of Language and be confident os 
a really interested reader will be ab 
to carry on from there. h. 

He has to be quite devoted mop 
In order to appreciate the a N 
transformational grammar the rea A 
has to follow the analysis of the T 
examples step by step or even go a 
yond them on his own. A mere poem 
ance with the theory will not J: 
Much the same way as a mere pp% 
edge of metamathematics yon 
ability to perform at least ap ee, 
operations would not give one the alye 
of mathematics. Yet, unfortunat A 
most of the writing the reader li 
wrestle with in this volume is ini of 
in this respect. There is more Gia AA 
transformations than a ane 
more meta-grammar than grammat, 


, . ES 
2 Chomsky, Noam, Syntactic Structur 
's-Gravenhage; Mouton, 1957. 


i 


= 


ee superstructure of 
o guistics than structure of language. 
pet a impression $ of an enor- 
stifling ies, ae concealing, or even 
PaO be k si itself. This, and the 
Ruler a and cumbersome style we 
isl any pages makes the reader's 
ad vey demanding indeed. 
— "ens ae of theory over 
ont ne anoni danger too. Chom- 
tions ee gai view transforma- 
ative. icine y as elements ina gener- 
toe gka to a The emphasis the edi- 
Tore otier a approach tends to ig- 
Parete Poesia: Without dis- 
play ad re DE transformations may 
es Oe ter grammar, one can 
ping ares profitably as merely map- 
at U aan sentences or sen- 
hen a The editors, through 
meee, n and comments give the 
EE ce ah hat we do have a clear con- 
Row tle aat transformations are and 
de a fits into an equally 
Eae na alinguistic theory. The fact 
ES li able to formulate some 
tain acm and that we can solve 
ak A a E by their means does 
fist Pra is any more than the fact 
that one rian do mathematics proves 
mathemati as a clear concept of what 
tory of T is really about. The his- 
E os shows that conceptual 
tific me usually lags behind scien- 
fea Se ss, often considerably. There 
of Wea P saa hatan (ue ee 
fies a this will be otherwise. The 
of th ar concentrate on the core 
nite s r beauatgemiations rather than 
The ie of theory. 
yond e of the book extends be- 
e D i 
general Lage on linguistic theory oe 
tion ee ike Chomsky's “On the No- 
by M Er of Grammar’ ”), two papers 
thes alle on phonology, Harris $ 
ental article on discourse anal- 
ysis, a rathe aie 
r ambitious attempt by the 
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editors themselves to establish the prin- 
ciples of scientific semantics, and some 
contributions to psycholinguistics in- 
cluding Chomky’s brilliant review of 
B. F. Skinner's Verbal Behavior 

As we see, the selected material in- 
deed justifies the main title of the book: 
by reading them one gets a fair pic- 
ture of the exciting work currently in 
progress on the structure of language. 
When, on the other hand, we ask for 
the justification of the subtitle, “Read- 
ings in the Philosophy of Language,” 
we are confronted with a fundamental 
confusion underlying the whole con- 
ception of the book. According to Fo- 
dor and Katz “the philosophy of lan- 
guage can be conceived of as a disci- 
pline concerned with the analysis of 
the concepts, theories, and the meth- 
odology of linguistics. On this concep- 
tion, the philosophy of language is the 
philosophy of linguistics, a discipline 
analogous in every respect to the phi- 
losophy of physics, the philosophy of 
mathematics, the philosophy of psy- 
chology, and the like.” (p. 18) The 
fact that authors like Carnap or Quine, 
Ryle or Austin, who are generally re- 
garded as philosophers of language, did 
not follow, or rarely did follow, such a 
discipline, does not seem to bother 
Fodor and Katz. On the contrary, 1n 
their “Introduction” they suggest that 
what was wrong with their philosophy 
of language is that they did not do 
something different from what they 
were actually doing. The term, “phi- 
losophy of language” is indeed vague 
enough to cover many things, and the 
philosophy of linguistics may be one of 
them. But this is by no means a rea- 
son to question the validity of concep- 
tual investigations based upon the facts 

2 Skinner, B. F., Verbal Behavior, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957- 

N. Chomsky, “Review of B. F. Skinner, 
Verbal Behavior,” Language, XXXV (1959) 


26-58. 


of language (and not upon the con- 
ceptual framework of linguistics) pur- 
sued by philosophers from Aristotle to 
Austin. It stands to reason that a bet- 
ter understanding of the working of 
language afforded by modern linguis- 
tics cannot but help this enterprise, 
which I would prefer to call “linguis- 
tic philosophy.” By ignoring this as- 
pect Fodor and Katz do a signal dis- 
service to the cause they wish to ad- 
vocate: the importance of linguistics 
for Philosophy. Fortunately, at least 
Katz has later realized and corrected 
this error.3 As jt is, the few articles 
included by Carnap, Church and Quine 
(and none, incidentally, by represen- 


fit into the book, except perhaps to 
“Analyticity 
atural Lan- 


y the appli- 
cation of metalinguistics. In spite of 
the editors’ Philosophical 


will be still Jess disturbing, 

Yet they too will deplore the “ 
finished” appearance o 
There is no index an 


un- 
£ this collection. 


however, indispensab] 
of language, i 
the first time 


e for all students 
S now easily available for 
7 ZENO VENDLER 

Brooklyn College 


* Katz, Jerrold J. The Philosophy of 
Language, Cambridge, Mass.: Center for 


Cognitive Studies, Harvard University 
(mimcographed), 1965. 
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STREET-CORNER RESEARCH: 

AN EXPERIMENTAL APPRoAcit 

TO THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT. 

Ralph Schwitzgebel, 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964 163 pp. $3.95. 


Probably no single approach toa press- 
ing social problem has received such 
National publicity as has Street-Corner 
Research. Reports of this project have 
appeared in popular magazines and 
newspapers, and financial support has 
been provided by several foundations 
such as Ford and Hayden. Apart from 
any contribution this project makes to 
our knowledge of the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency, it warrants atten- 
tion as an instance of a current social 
phenomenon which can be character- 
ized as a tendency to respond to the 
sensational without a rational apprals- 
al of its value. 

Street-Corner Research was estab- 
lished as a means of gathering infor- 
mation about how young people m 
into severe difficulty with the law F 
society in general. Mr. Schwitzgebe 
brought to this endeavor the noton 
that the root of delinquency lies in the 
delinquent himself, and that a solu- 
tion to the problem might best - 
Sought within the youngster. He a 
tempted to base his work on two gamie 
experiments, One of these was conan 
ed by Herbert Strean, who had woe sl 
erable success when he nen pe 
tients in psychotherapy to pres - 
their own treatment program. The H 
ond preliminary work was carried =a 
by Dr. Charles Slack at Harvard en 
paid young delinquents to tape rec ir 
dreams and fantasies. Dr. Slack had 
served that the adolescents became os 
antisocial as the recording sessions p 
ceeded over an extended period of Po 

Street-Corner Research hired his 
youngsters all of whom had a long 


p 


8 gry aps and court appear- 

a s. Some of the boys had been ar- 

rhein many as 20 times. They had 
; state reform schools up to four 

years and several had served sentences 

in adult prisons. 

Ga describes their in- 

project as follows: 


ee employed as experi- 
in eh byects oh research assistants 
helper s experimental activities to 
tor ma aa find new methods 
aie adolescent crime. They 
sont, at the laboratory approxi- 
be y one hour a day from two to 
Sa a week for a period of nine 
inant a months. They were paid 
ae tein in cash each day follow- 
boyi ni ge The wages for these 
a oes aga from fifty cents to two 
e nour, Data regarding their 
ane i op their views of the 
iy ale epe was continual- 
Pa e and recorded. In addi- 
me ai painganan eE sought 
ddo own suggestions as to how 
iaee ent activities might be re- 
- (p- 11) 


em this book presents the 
Corner ie me delinquents at Street- 
oretical search and describes the the- 
asi al and philosophical underpin- 

a of the project. 
eke Ce indicates that par- 
led to a in Street-Corner Research 
quent i decline in overt delin- 
subjects x caminen by the research 
in a seri vidence for this is presented 
tistical n of rather inconclusive sta- 
A ene es found in the appendices. 
ilies tor on overt behavior as @ 
any ty OF evaluating the success of 
tions, a of intervention has limita- 
ber of nen problem in using the num- 
change clinquent acts as à measure of 
of a the relative severity 
ocial forms of behavior- Can 
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it be said, for example, which is a more 
serious form of behavior; car theft, or 
breaking and entering? They are both 
delinquent acts, subject to arrest, pun- 
ishable by law, but it is difficult to de- 
termine if the experimental subject 
who steals a car on one occasion has 
really improved over the control sub- 
ject who broke and entered on two dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Another problem in utilizing overt 
behavior as 2 criterion for change in- 
volves the meaning of the act in terms 
of individual dynamics. The young- 
ster’s overt action does not necessarily 
reflect his intrapersonal condition. If 
we consider the delinquent act as a 
symptom, as Mr, Schwitzgebel suggests 
we do, rather than as a disease entity in 
itself, then it is possible that its pres- 
ence could indicate any number of per- 
sonal problems including adolescent 
rebellion, neurosis, and even psychosis. 
The reduction of delinquent behavior 
does not guarantee a healthier adapta- 
tion, for possibly new symptoms, more 
disturbed in character, may soon ap- 
pear. (Considering the project’s activi- 
ties with drugs this might well be the 


case.) 

In reading of the activities described 
in the book it becomes obvious that 
positive changes did occur with some 
of the subjects. Tt was more than their 
overt behavior that was modified. Ap- 

arently basic attitudes, motivations, 
and personality were altered. Mr. 
Schwitzgebel suggests this when he dis- 
cusses the phases of Apathy, Anger, 
Despair, Insight, and Philosophical 
"Transformation which some delin- 
quents appeared to experience while 
working at the project. A crucial ques- 
tion is what aspect of the program led 
to these changes? Were the changes 4 
function of the tape-recorded sessions 
and concomitant sclf-exploration they 
precipitated? Were they the result of 
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the delinquent’s new feelings of accept- 
ance by the project staff? Did they Te- 
sult from the offer of a paying job and 
other reinforcements for participation 
and positive behavior? Were they the 
outcome of a blend of these factors? 
Were they caused by none of these, 
but solely a consequence of having a 
place to go which served as an antidote 
to boredom? 

The major reason that positive 
change occurred is not that the sub- 
ject got paid to talk into a tape re- 
corder, ventilating his feclings of anger 
and frustration in an accepting milieu, 
but that this activity served as a stimu- 
lant for the gradual development of an 
intensive relationship with another hu- 
man being. It was through this mean- 
ingful interaction that a mutual con- 
sideration of the youngster's problem 
could eventually occur, Street-Corner 
Research tends to de-emphasize the 
significance of this relationship. Mr. 
Schwitzgebel tells us that the experi- 
menters mainly listen, and guide the 
teenagers as little as possible. At the 
same time he points out that the 
theories and concepts of analytic psy- 
chology are used to gain an under- 
standing of the intensive personal re- 
lationship which develops between the 
subject and experimenters. It would 
have been valuable if Mr. Schwitzgebel 
had described in what ways this theoret- 
ical knowledge was utilized, and how it 
helped in gaining an understanding of 
relationship, If the method is “extraor- 
dinarily simple”! and requires no spe- 
cial training, why is it necessary to be 


concerned with the relationship at all? 
Additional issues ar 


arch interview- 
backgrounds 


`C. Brossard, “Kids in Tro 
XXVI (Dec, 1962), 109. 


ers came from various 


uble,” Look, 
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one was a psychologist, another a priest, 
another a philosophy student. Each 
used a somewhat different approach 
with the delinquents. Mr. Schwitzge- 
bel is willing to call these workers 
“therapists” but felt it necessary to di- 
vide them into “orthodox” and “un- 
orthodox” groups. (p. 116) He sug- 
gests that there are personality charac- 
teristics which cluster in the unortho- 
dox worker which make him more suc- 
cessful with this type of subject. These 
characteristics are left undefined. Mr. 
Schwitzgebel indicates that such un- 
orthodox personnel are needed because 
delinquency “should not be viewed ex- 
clusively as a behavioral science en- 
deavor. . but as a task belonging to the 
arts and philosophy as well.” (p- 131) 
The fact of the matter is that there are 
many successful workers in the field of 
delinquency today who have used un- 
usual and clever, nonpsychoanalytic 
innovations in their efforts to help this 
8toup of youngsters. In their back- 
grounds and in on-going programs, 
however, is found continuing training, 
varied experience, and individual 
Supervision which enables them to com- 
Prehend what it is they are doing. 
The suggestion that bankclerks, 
plumbers, housewives, and other non- 
Professional people without special 
training make the best workers because 
they are free from theoretical biases is 
Open to serious question. This might be 
the case if all that was needed was a pas- 
sive listener who essentially a 
ing but operate a recording device. ; 
has been demonstrated, however, A 
the treatment process is eonadniPi 
more complex. Further research wil “a 
necessary to determine how Se ek 
ly these people can carry out the type A 
relationship required to bring E 
permanent changes in behavior. 4 
also wonders how untrained personn 5 
could use significant concepts of PSY 


c ; 3 
e hg their work with youthful 
to road ; imensei hepr ae 
AAT the teenagers with an experi- 
ra E apes By being 
it a ka a and direct with them 
oË he hi hat a more positive image 
This s : = world might be conveyed. 
ciple rene = appropriate prin- 
person. I j wim this type of youns 
there ae ces practice however 
The. adoles = exist some contradiction. 
aye tare were told that, “We 
stands po in studying and under- 
aie ete — especially those 
trying ts een in trouble. We are not 
21) But i co out anybody.” (P- 
focused a son the project was in fact 
ant ten ay a correction of devi- 
very much i . The experimenters were 
A N interested: M seeking “scien- 
for R with dramatic impact” 
99) ating delinquent activity. (P- 
os cn Mr. Schwitzgebel sug- 
boy and “th ne interaction between the 
an Violen tae & changed from 
that of ee relationship to 
pletion, ( s” as the job neared com- 
this pen 75). The authenticity of 
sents, for dive is doubtful and repre- 
is reviewer, the most serious 


defe 
told: of the entire project- We are 


‘ot oe the experimenter’s concern 
the e egee= centered around 
Oila at the friendship following 
nitel po hase continue indefi- 
wada bviously, the experimenters 
friend ee nave dime for abe mer 
dert nor would these friend- 
for e ia the level most meaningtui 
to th experimenters. Being a frien 
tim ese boys could become # full- 
e job. (p. 77) 


It iş; 
s r 
important to know how experi- 
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menters viewed the relationship; did 
they, however, reveal to the youngsters 
who had become attached to them 
the superficial nature of their friend- 
ship? In brief what the project is say- 
ing is: it was all right for the boys to be 
close when they were experimental sub- 
jects, but Jet's not allow them to get 
carried away OT forget their place. 
Finally, Mr. Schwitzgebel implies 
that his book describes a “scientific” 
experiment. Unfortunately this is not 
the case. AS previously indicated the 
use of overt behavior as 4 criterion for 
change is extremely weak; there are no 
other methods of evaluation employed 
by the project. There is no presenta- 
tion of evidence for the validity or Te- 
liability of any aspect of the reported 
work. Street-Corner Research presents 
only limited anecdotal material about 
the process of treatment, much of it 
selected, apparently, because of its 
shocking and grotesque nature. In all 
reports of this project that I have en- 
countered, including this book, the same 
case is cited. Surely there must be addi- 
tional illustrations of this experimenta 
approach which could be shared with 


an interested public. 
JOSEPH L. MASSIMO 
Harvard University 


Judge Baker Guidance Center 


ComPuLsoryY Mis-EpucaTIOn- 


by Paul Goodman. 
New York, Horizon Press, 1964: 


189 pp- $395 


rt, you know Paul Good- 


In your hea 
man is Tight when he says, for example: 


... this technique of socializing is 


unerring, and the result is a genera- 
f-confidence, 


tion not notable for sel 
determination, jnitiative, OF ingenu- 
ous idealism. It is a result unique ™ 
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history: an elite that has imposed on 
itself a morale fit for slaves, 


The above quotation is drawn from 
a chapter entitled “The Unteachable 
Generation,” which is a not-unrepre- 
sentative part of a wail of an attack on 


Tent college generation, coming as it 
does largely from a middle class which 
actively discourages earnestness, feeling, 
vocation, and identity. Now I do not 


is patently false; it reflects a troubling 
penchant on Goodman’s Part to view 
real, complex Problems jn simplistic 
fashion, and the assumption of its truth 


problems they Purport to solve, 
These are hard things to say, be- 


em with, is whe 
concern should be 
Finally, his continued efforts, in thi 
and other Writings, to view ed 


s 


a humanizing process if it jg an 


as something which is not necessarily 
Equivalent with what goes on in the 
schools, reflect what Goodman essential- 
ly is—a Passionate humanist, 

What is it that goes wrong? Where 
does the trouble lie which leads a deep- 
ly concerned, intelligent teacher and 
writer from such considerations through 
the kind of Programmatic (to put oe 
politely) generalizations exemplified in 
italics above, to, among other things, 
a proposal to abolish public compulsory 
schooling as the primary educational 
agent of our society? I think that part 
of it must be a very profound despair 
at what, in Goodman's view, is being 
done to a defenseless youth by the 
Monolithic juggernaut of an increasing- 
ly Systematized and amoral society. 
Such despair is justified in response to 
a Harlem school whose principal will 
have quiet classrooms and hallways at 
any cost, including the repression of 
*ny spontaneity the kids in the school 
might have brought to the business of 
learning. It is justified in response to 
the efforts of schoolmen to lure drop- 
Cuts back to Schools in the absence of 
any real Consideration of their needs 
as young, potentially ee 
man beings; and it is amply justified 
when directed at the sort of vocational- 
ism induced in some of our test-wise 
high schoo] and college youth when 
they should be doing some exploring 
of their world and themselves. 

But Goodman's despair at these prac- 
tices has become global; society has be- 
come the “rat-race,” the room without 
doors; and Solutions to educational and 
Social problems become, of ee 
quixotic slashes of his sharp pen, a 
if the problems were intellectual Gar 
dian knots and the rest of us were ay 
slaved by the ritual of standard a 
ing procedure. Have no doubt about it, 
there are Harlem schools such as ba 
one which Goodman cites in his book. 
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College a i i PoE GE E RDS oe 
such ie —— et effect change in 
rae hose s. Some wisdom is even be- 
young Ea Aea Or ae pror amsol 
of schools alth bea oor os. on 
in sight wa ough a solution” is not 
ing nice i 1ere will be much logroll- 
hegemon er i dah gach LA 
senidandiced S es aie 
high inet, answers, and the use of 
to laii ang college as prerequisites 
ic riage’ in the industrial or academ- 
fOr tler ee are the toughest, 
‘aes o ee Ssma king, But uni- 
hard i are beginning to take 
tee eke at higher education—wit- 
The era Raushenbush’s new book, 
Colleges i and his Studies—and some 
to fake D: universities are even daring 
Manistic iously the prospect of a hu- 
Even the Pc alge education. 
begun to urriculum developers have 
eadein oe, their thinking from 
Yicula: be ate and student-proof cur- 
being à a slowly, but the turn is 
some ae And lo! There is even 
teaching ie which suggests that the 
important e arts as an intrinsically 
and scond a in the elementary 
ing given ma school curriculum is be- 
Buse it rious attention. 
ic Bhinse t Sa may be, in the class- 
not the malady ing the symptoms and 
Schools w} A y- The fact that there are 
that here 2 h function like prisons; 
empts to <i absurdly short-sighted at- 
to the win a a mechanical remedy 
that ere i drop-out problem; and 
or whom are students in our colleges 
alien SEK are idealism is a truly 
tive of a Coia of this may be indica- 
ciety whi cep-seated disease in our 50- 
b k ich is reflected and advanced 
the ş manner and motives with which 
i Sii organized and run. 
inclined to agree with Good- 
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at all is not well with a social 
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system or its managers in government, 
industry, or the schools when, for exam- 
ple, the problem of de facto school seg- 
regation is not even recognized by a 
Boston School Committee—by official 
fiat, no less; or when men in govern- 
ment sponsored think-tanks coolly cal- 
culate self-genocidal strategies in the 
thermonuclear game of hit first and 
duck fast. But for such maladies, polem- 
ics and proposed solutions which are 
inhuman in their scale and scope are 
not going to enable people, who are as 
concerned as Paul Goodman is, to ef- 
fect change, either in the Boston schools 
or in the use of thermonuclear power. 

I am also entirely with Goodman 
when he asserts time and again in this 
book that the processes of education 
and politics and industry need to be 
humanized; need to involve the par- 
ticipation and, indeed, the initiative of 
students and teachers, the electorate, 
and the workers in highly rationalized, 
soon to be automated production and 
distribution processes. But Goodman's 
despair and indignation directed to- 
ward the schools begins to sound rather 
odd when one realizes that, of all the 
social institutions in the United States, 
the schools may finally be coming of 
age in the recognition of the necessity 
to distribute decision-making and initia- 
tive. Through all the bandwagon-jump- 
ing, grantsmanship, and people-manip- 
ulation strategies, there is perceivable 
the beginnings of a readiness by educa- 
tors to decentralize and individualize 
the teaching-learning process, while, at 
the same time, rationalizing and cen- 
tralizing administrative processes for 
greater efficiency. 

I shall try, in ending this review, to 
propose a very interesting but very 
damaging paradox which I find in 
Goodman's writing on the schools and 
his social criticism in general. It is this: 
although the whole thrust of Good- 
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man’s pleas for the humanization of 
educational and social processes gen- 
erally should suggest the development 
of strategies for activating people, as 
human beings, in their own education, 
in politics, and in the organization of 
production processes, Goodman offers 
“simple, functional solutions” which, 
precisely, do not involve people, as 
human beings, in the Process of effec- 
ting the needed change. 

His proposal to abolish compulsory 
education offers a solution which is not 
human in scale, but administrative and 
manipulative. It ignores constraints 
which, for the laborers in the vineyards, 
are political and social realities; the pri- 
mary one being that for any change to 
be real, people have to move and move 
other people in turn, This is the lesson 
of the Negro Freedom Movement, and 
it is a hard but exciting lesson as those 
who were drawn to Selma, Alabama, 
will testify, Finally, and most damaging, 
it offers the Prospect of infinite and truly 
educational horizons, if only this “sim. 
ple” key is turned in the Tusty lock of 
our habitual responses and the door 
opened to educational voluntarism, 

Goodman's Proposal is radical, not 
in the political sense, but in the pri- 
mary sense of an attempt to cut to the 
core of a problem. And there is, I think, 
a canny strategy involved. For once 
one takes seriously the Prospect of mak- 
ing school attendance voluntary, the 

Problem of schoo] dropouts reaches un- 


imaginable Proportions and 


we are 
forced to 1) redes 


ign our educational 
ecomes attractive for 
kids to be involved and learn; and 2) 


need for industry and 


ty” becomes possible. This Sttategy way 
be called the “domino ellect and is 
posited on the grounds that if yeu = 
deeply enough at the social structu j 
all else will be forced to follow. It is 
simple, functional, and pea 
impossible. To put it crassly, it beled 
sell, because it dislocates social processes 
at far too deep a level. It is no good to 
cite Summerhill and Summerhill-like 
experiments in the United States, 
they are not only designed on the pu á 
ciple of voluntarism but are initiate 
and subscribed to by people for jr 
voluntarism is already a prime oe 
good. The circle is closed and it is 4 
cious, primarily because Goodman 
proposal is a superimposition on a po 
ation which requires that the peop 
concerned be moved, educated, and ac 
tivated to initiate change in the orn 
zation and content of the educational 
Process. Again the civil rights move 
ment counts, at this moment in ou 
history, as the most significant meee 
in American society for social and ed a 
cational change. It is a movement 
People, and it is pregnant with piir 
bilities for our society as a whole. 
is a force with an ever-widening human 
base and a strategy. And for this move 
ment, there are no closed doors. ; 
There is no intent here to poraa 
movements for educational and HORIE 
change which are incredibly i e 
to achieve and which can only ‘at 
directions and spirit, not a 
Perhaps it is the fact that paneer 
seeks solutions and proposes sige 
Structural changes as solutions À i 
bothers me most about his TE et 
For it is infernally easy to talk z b- 
tions to social and educational por 
lems, but probably impossible a 
achieve them. Social change is ae 
any simple sense, a matter of soluti pa 
Goodman has been able to T 
himself from the dirty business of fig 


baa increments of change, and 
where = Liecenaay if you are to sce 
> E and should be going. But 
igi dhe cil both too close and 
neem hee an ay from the knots which 
ct aa ee nce in American edu- 
AE E AE to bear his canny and 
non intelligence. Paul Goodman 
oiar ter by temperament and by 
AN tern American education 
Fin ii o But his proposals turn 
Pa ii polemic and protest than 
, more slogan than strategy- 
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Tiie 
atric = a psychiatrist and psychi- 
have writte worker in Great Britain, 
School shobi the first book addressed to 
the book as ri I he foreword describes 
emotional - “Suthning the physical and 
and givin problems of school phobia,” 
Which thes —_. framework in 
n addition “ become understandable.” 
en of the a a frank description is giv- 
etween ee in the relationships 
Which nite sie in the various services 
Many-side i a upon to deal with the 
vital inter problems.” The book is of 
welfare ion Ee “teachers, educator 
ation off ne child care officers, prO- 
Practitiones > magistrates, general 
ficers," as mt and school medical of- 
ance oee las the staff of child guid- 
tis in re and child psychiatric units. 
arge and y attempt to address such a 
“pal weak aried audience that the pr! 

ssenti ne of the book emerge: 

Separate ally the book discusses three 
analytic areas: school phobia, psycho- 
theory, and the roles of the 
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various professionals in Great Britain 
who address themselves to the care of 
children. 

The authors use the term school re- 
fusal to encompass all instances of fail- 
ure to attend school and then distin- 
guish truancy from school phobia. 
Symptoms indicating school phobia in- 
clude acute anxiety on the part of the 
child and mother, recurrent physical 
symptoms, conscious attempts by the 
mother to get the child to school, and 
the child's failure to respond to reas- 
surances about the absence of danger 
at school. The truant is described as 
coming from a lower social class, being 
of lower intelligence, experiencing no 
conflict about not going to school, and 
enjoying the activities which he substi- 
tutes for school attendance. They de- 
scribe the emotional climate of the 
school phobic’s home as being “intense” 
while the truant’s home is described as 
“Jacking.” The authors point out that 
addition to the mutual separation 
anxiely which characterizes the mother- 
child relationship in cases of acute 
school phobia, the development of the 
phobia in the school situation is facili- 


tated by the fact that school is a new 
the child in which 


kind of reality for 
his omnipotence and narcissism is chal- 


lenged. 

The section V 
tory of the concept © 
and the variations in types 
phobia is an adequate presentation of 
the available literature. Coolidge’s! ob- 
servations, which distinguish school 
phobics who are essentially intact ex- 
cept for the school situation from those, 
generally older children, whose school 
phobia is part of a pers asive personali- 


in 


vhich describes the his- 
f school phobia 
of school 


1 Coolidge, J. C» M. L. Willer, E. Tess- 
man, and S. Waldfogel, “school phobia in 
adolescence: A manifestation of severe 
character disturbance.” Amer. Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1960, 30:3» 599-607- 
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ty disorder, are cited, as is Adelaide 
Johnson’s original formulation of the 
psychodynamics of school phobia. The 
authors recognize a variety of family sit- 
uations in school phobia and the in- 
teraction of the symptoms and cultural 
pressures, 

Having whetted our appctities for a 
more thorough discussion of the prob- 
lem and a clarification of their State- 
ment that in most cases the treatment 
need be no more than the holding of 
a “watching brief,” and “the kind of 
reassurance that makes no pretense at 
face-saving physical explanations,” the 
authors enter a long digression about 
the services available to school-phobic 
children in Great Britain, They do not 
completely return to the central issues 
they posed. One would think that their 
description of the educational, medical, 
legal, Psychological, and social services 


ence. Within this section Statements of 
extreme naiveté abound. For example, 
we are told that “a good school welfare 
officer is certainly well planned to co- 
ordinate the welfare services in relation 
to children’s needs.” Also that “the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of truancy is 
that it carries an obvious gain. The tru- 


more, a “watching brief” and Treassur- 
ance, while it may be of value with 
respect to the Symptom, is not directed 
to underlying problems. The study of 
adolescents and young adults who have 


suggests that, in many cases, schoo] pho- 
bia is Predictive of mo 


? Coolidge, J C., R. D, Brodie 


and B, 
Feeney. “A ten- ear follow-y stud 
y. y P Study 
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We are appraised of the use of the 
court in school-phobia cascs and of the 
existence of a law which may impose 
fines of £» £5 £10 for school refusal. 
After a series of cases illustrative of 
child guidance clinic work the authors 
turn to a ten page outline of psycho- 
analytic theory which is too simplified 
for the average student of psychology 
and too disjointed to convince the 
skeptical layman. i i 

The authors return to school refusa 
which they group under the headings 
(A) psychoneurotic, including paom 
conditions, (B) character disorders, p 
(C) psychotic conditions. They go o 
to say that treatment should be = 
ed to the underlying psychiatric distur : 
ances, and not to the symptom o 
school refusal, i 

The remainder of the book describes 
the role of various disciplines psy 
chiatry, psychology, and psychiatric so- 
cial work—in child gugan elmiss 
The material presented here is P 
ing and of value to people who wou 
like to understand something of how x 
clinic goes about attempting to atte 
the behavior of children and their par- 
ents, 

It is difficult for this reviewer to pi 
vide a succinct summary of this com 
since it ranges over so many areas. T 
material on school phobia is eset 
throughout the book, and leaves H 
reader with more questions than a : 
Swers with respect to differential is 
Nosis and differential treatment. Whi f 
the book contains many valid ne 
tions and inferences it is te 
and repetitious in many places. Ee 
serious student of school phobia is pa 
vised to study the works listed as raed 
erences in the book and in a ne 
article by the same authors, publis l 
in the American Journal of Orthopsy 


s out- 
six school-phobic bilaren. rerien J 684- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1964, 34:4, 075 
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mi in July, 1962. Perhaps the au- 
ors, In attempting to cover so many 
areas, failed to do justi ; 
, o justice to the symp- 
tom itself, a 
a Spite of the shortcomings noted 
ove whi i 
oom are particularly relevant 
n anti i 

rs 1e vantage point of a psychiatric 
7 ic for children, the authors are to be 
in for the initial effort to pull 
i prone material on this difficult symp- 
meas divergent sources. The book 
a be of considerable value to 
T personnel for whom the school- 
Sone ic child is often an enigma who 
a ve ee guilt and feelings 
elplessness j inci 
in tea 2 

5 chers and princi 
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sented in the most strident way. A less 
generous or more narrow view of the 
world cannot be imagined. But Mrs. El- 
son makes her way through such junk 
with sobriety and remarkable patience. 
One result is admirable detachment; 
another is a certain stylistic flatness. 

I know of no work that shows the 
basic conservatism of nineteenth-cen- 
tury education as well as this one. Re- 
gardless of the ideas with which Mrs. 
Elson is concerned, she demonstrates 
that the schoolbooks were universally 
committed to socialization, not learn- 
ing, to accepted character and tradi- 
tional morality, not individual growth 
or intellectual competence. The func- 
tion of primary education, if the school- 
books can be trusted (and they can), 
was to convert the unregulated little 
monsters into solid citizens, pious pro- 
viders, and thus exemplary Americans. 
That the values and norms inculcated 
would be serviceable only in some 
nightmare land of prigs and prudes is 
obviously beside the point. American 
children were trained to enter an ideal 
world that no man ever saw; the actual 
world they entered must have quickly 
reoriented the young graduates, or else, 
perhaps, the schoolbook lessons had 
never been swallowed whole. Yet 
‘American society in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did drone with many of the quali- 
ties Mrs. Elson found in the textbooks. 

The schoolbooks were a virtual mo- 
nopoly of New England; the majority 
of the authors were yankees and the 
characteristic point of view represented 
the brahmin social code and a vulgar- 
jzed puritan ethic simultaneously. Coat- 
ing everything else the books had to say 
was a syrupy effulgence that was pre- 
sumably the residue of the God of both 
Edwards and Emerson. That residual 
God assured young Americans that the 
world had been created for them, that 
the road to heaven was made of gold 
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and astute travellers would gather 
souvenirs along the Way as certain to- 
kens of their destination, The students 
of a century (at least) were taught that 
poverty was a fault not a misfortune 
(and that the fault could be deduced 
from the misfortune), that since all was 
well with the world, any part of the 
world that did not share in the divine 
cornucopia was, by that fact, clearly 
being punished for some immorality or 
other. Mrs, Elson quotes an 1840 read- 
er to good Purpose: “Misfortune is 
mostly the result of misconduct.” (p. 
254) 

The morality of the schoolbooks de- 
pended ona benign God who had never 
heard of Darwin, who preferred agri- 
culture to other ways of staying alive, 
who was Himself a white, anglo-saxon, 


protestant American, and extremely 
Proud of that fact, 


fact disappear; it is, rather, absorbed 
more completely into American na- 
tionalism. By the end of the century the 
schoolbooks take for granted that pu- 
pils will understand that Americanism 
is a state of religion, that patriotism is, 
by definition, pious. The hatred of In- 
dians, Negrocs, Catholics, Jews, for- 
eigners, and labor advocated by the 


ts the sense that 


Thus the United States is a Protestant 
nation with a divinely appointed 
mission. As the modern Chosen Peo- 
ple its inhabitants have a Special mo- 


tive for piety, and concomitantly they 
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have a special motive for patriotism. 
American nationalism and religion 
are thoroughly interwoven; love of 
the American nation is a correlative 
of love of God. (p. 62) 


The geography books gave more at- 
tention to national character than to 
physical characteristics. Wherever the 
students were taught to look the uni- 
verse was judged by its desire and —_ 
ty to become America, that is idee 
New England. The history books idol- 
ized the safe heroes, those men r 
exemplified some aspect of the myth a 
the divine political economy a 
of in New England federalism and 
whiggery: Franklin, Washington, sia 
ilton, Boone, Marshall, and petit 
Jefferson and Jackson were virtually 
ignored. 

In all the schoolbooks there aes 
Profound suspicion and distrust of ed A 
cation. The moralism of the texts = 
easily to the conclusion that America 
stood for the heart and Europe for ae 
head. Anti-intellectualism thus siecia 
a necessary ingredient in pea = 
“Useful” knowledge was contrasted K 
allegedly frivolous and effeminate boo 
larnin’, 

The sturdy yeoman who feels rie 
with his plow was the explicit idea je" 
many of the books. The ee 
the nation was equally extreme, as 1 
Elson says: 


Always the child is shown an een 
serene and united. He must be to dd 
ant of other religions, but he i 
not recognize them as equal 19 vof 
estantism on pain of ERER T, bë 
both church and state. He shoul ni 
moved emotionally by the rarer 8 
ty of war, but he should eee 
Out reserve the exploits of mili ae 
heroes and be happy to Fee 
life in any war in which his cou 


is engaged. (P- 341) 


we no new ideas in Guardians 
caer A of the actual sub- 
coin La ideas with which Mrs. El- 
i at ane had emerged in seven- 
istote “ihe Massachusetts Bay, and 
the ae wer long been familiar with 
inteliwens i File aspect of America’s 
RT: oe ae Mrs. Elson's work 
ai a oe een somewhat improved 
Sedaris 5 explicit analysis of that 
and valuabl fe her story. What is new 
sity and Seas ag ker study is the inten- 
hE Tian “. na of those old ideas in 
de rentet i m of popular schoolbooks. 
aw wee ‘nese awareness would 
textual a tened the book, but the 
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nasty arate that emerges. What a 
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and approaches, with the aim of being 
representative of major trends in the 
field rather than of reflecting the edi- 
tor’s own viewpoint.” (p. xi) In this 
respect, the book is reasonably success- 
ful. All of the authors are recognized 
authorities in their respective fields and 
certainly do not belong to any single 
school of thought. However, the book 
contains almost no explicit description 
or comparison of trends, approaches, 
opinions, etc., and it is not made clear 
as to whether there do, in fact, exist 
various established trends which can be 
characterized and compared, or whether 
the trends are still in an “emergent” 
state and are not yet clearly defined or 
definable. A title such as “Readings in 

_ ” would have been a more appro- 
priate description of the content of the 
book. 

In reviewing a book of this type, it 
is useful to consider separately, as far 
as possible, the question of how well 
the book represents the field, on the 
one hand, and the question of the status 
of the field on the other. 

With regard to the first question, the 
book is quite good. It has been difficult 
in the past for someone not actively 
working in the field to gain some per- 
spective and insight into automatic 
language processing. Most of the pub- 
lished material consists of semi-private- 
ly circulated reports and memoranda, 
and even the relatively few articles 
which have appeared in widely avail- 
able journals usually refer extensively 
to material inaccessible to the outsider. 
I have frequently been asked for a rea- 
sonably limited bibliography to serve 
as an introduction to the field for a 
, and have found it difi- 
cult to do so. Now, I would recommend 
Natural Languages and the Computer, 
but would accompany the recommen- 
dation with a number of reservations 
and warnings which are discussed be- 


nonspecialist 


oo 
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low, but can be summed up by the ad- 
monition to take it all with a grain of 
salt. . i 
The book is organized into six parts: 
1) Three linguistic models of lan- 
guage, with contributions from P, Gar- 
vin, R. Stockwell and T. Sebeok; 2) 
Mathematics and Computation, with 
contributions from W, Karush, M. 
Melkanoff and L. Ray; 3) Language- 
data processing, with contributions 
from P. Garvin, M. Maron and H. Ed- 
mundson; 4) Machine translation, with 
contributions from D, Hays, K. Harper, 
P. Garvin and J. Mersel; 5) Information 
retrieval, with contributions from D. 
Swanson, R. Hayes and L., Travis; 6) 
Overview, Consisting of a single chap- 
ter co-authored by P. Garvin and W. 
Karush. 
The chapters in Part 1 by Garvin 
and by Stockwell are straight-forward 
Presentations of the definitional model 
of language and of transformational 
theory, respectively. Sebeok's chapter is 
entitled, “The informational model of 
language: analog and digital coding in 
animal and human communication.” 
It is highly speculative, and has no test- 
able ramifications, I don’t see why it 
was included in the collection, except 
perhaps to add a touch of spice to the 
book for people whose tastes run in 
that direction. It would have been more 
appropriate to include a chapter on the 
Lamb-Hockett Stratificational model, 


Part 2 is the weakest section of the 
book. The three chapters 
are apparently designed for a reader 
with no knowledge of ma 


Napters are also 
in fact, mislead- 
thus, contribute 
Karush’s chapter, 
thematics jn Be- 


poor tutorially and are, 
ing in many ways and, 
nothing to the book. 
“On the Use of Ma 
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havioral Research,” is actually a descrip- 
tion of the principles underlying the SG 
of mathematics in the physical sciences 
accompanied by oft-repeated comments 
to the effect that the extension of simi- 
lar methods to new, presently non- 
mathematical fields will be good for 
both the particular field and for mathe- 
matics. No effort is made to relate the 
Principles to current work in aae 
matical or algebraic linguistics and, 1 
fact, the existence of such work is not 
even hinted at. The remaining me 
chapters in this part—one on "ap 
ter Languages” by Melkanoff and ot d 
on “Programming for Natural ease 
guage” by Ray—are a 
attempts to provide the neophyte we j 
some understanding of i anaes 
but they are likely to discourage aie 
than encourage the reader to whom 
they are directed. 7 

The three chapters in Part 3 més 
resentative of much of the literature au 
the ficld and are worth reading for = 
reason. However, they have very Poa 
substantive content. In his eiuapeen a 
Linguist’s View of Language-data Pr T 
essing,” Garvin points out, at the i 
Set, that there are two aspects of ie 
Suage-data processing of interest to T 
linguist. One of these is the use tn 
computers as an aid in linguistic F 
search. The other is the ~ ean 
linguistics in support of ces 
Processing by computers. The nel 
der of the chapter is essentially a iin 
tinual repetition of these statemen ao 
various contexts, with emphasis on pé 
pus-based discovery procedures. iih 
discussion is concerned aa is 
what computers might acc ‘i 
said about what has been dane : ait 
least, is being done. Maron’s es 
“A Logician’s View of Languag' pu 
Processing,’ 
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is equally poniai iy 
is a good survey of the kind AP Selá: 
tions commonly entertained in th 


— 
= Ř——— 


ae chapter, “A Statistician’s 
inguistic Models and Lan- 
gongen Processing,” is a good sur- 
ikg pogin Eger 
statistically-bz i a TOS several 
as oo experiments in auto- 
‘aay Te oie and automatic abstract- 
is unable to an 1p pletion 
in terms suct = po the results except 
G nomea e a tend to 
175) he feasibility of...” (P- 
EÈ 
an A i purts—on machine 
ipea iiformAtion retrieval, 
vein. rh gay in the same 
results are — are described, but no 
chapter b ie and discussed. The 
tion of ie ees on “The Formula- 
Special me a Problem” deserves 
in the besk Sa it is the only chapter 
sistent distin a which a clear and con- 
retical and enaa made between theo- 
The Eval oes afd approaches. 
Overview je p of the book is labeled 
chapter by č consists of a single short 
a Sadie arvin and Karush titled 
Tathemati s” Data Processing and 
Overview cnt It is not so much an 
cial pitie oreo of the super- 
and ena enia on mathematics 
Ous earlier ka sprinkled through vari- 
Karush a ee including those by 
Showa arvin. 
false iene ii weakness of the book is the 
y Sear it gives to the reader 
epPtual as ing the theoretical and con- 
Wats N field. This em- 
ve years earli have been appropriate 
Was just co ier when work in the field 
and the q mmencing on a large scale 
8uiding me ga of preliminary 
Step, Boers wasa necessary first 
Cast for tas it is now clear that, at 
guage py he present, automatic lan- 
Matter — is almost entirely a 
89 for so engineering and will remain 
me time to come. The exper 


Men 
ts in os 
machine translation and vati 
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ous aspects of information retrieval 
which have been carried out within the 
framework of the ideas discussed in the 
book have contributed nothing of theo- 
retical or practical value. What useful 
work has been done was motivated by 
practical rather than theoretical con- 
siderations. The substantive part of the 
field is ignored in the book and what 
remains is largely pretentious, as would 
have been revealed by serious discussion 
of experimental results. 

In summary, this book is a welcome 
and useful documentation of the domi- 
nant ideas and attempts at theorizing 
which characterize the present state of 
the field of automatic language process- 
ing. The editor has done a good job in 
selecting representative authors; the 
paucity of substantive content is an ac- 
curate reflection of the field rather than 


of the selection of material. 
D. LIEBERMAN 


IBM Research Center 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


GREAT ASPIRATIONS: THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL PLANS OF AMERICA’S 
COLLEGE SENIORS. 

Edited by James Allan Davis. 


Aldine Publishing C0-» 1964- 


$8.95: 

Great Aspirations will doubtlessly in- 
spire great expectations when: it ap- 
pears, for it represents an inquiry into 
a national problem of first importance, 
employing all of the sophistications and 
techniques developed in the past three 
decades of public opinion research. 
How did this book come to be, and for 
what purpose? It is primarily a study 
of the attitudes toward, and expecta- 
tions for, graduate study on the part of 
a very large sample of graduating col- 
lege seniors in the spring of 1961. It was 
carried out by one of the best estab- 
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lished institutes for opinion research, 
National Opinion Research Center, 
with sponsorship from three national 
foundations of great prestige, namely 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. With this 
sponsorship and with the skills at the 
command of NORC, the result can 
hardly be unilluminating or unimpor- 
tant. 

The respondents in this survey to- 
taled over 36,000 selected from the grad- 
uating classes of 135 American colleges 
and universities in the spring of 1961. 
That the selection of this sample was 
done with the best of contemporary 
skills is not disputed by this reviewer, 
and the logic of its selection is amply 
defended both in the main text and in 
a valuable supplementary appendix. 
Any reader will appreciate that this is, 
even by contemporary Standards, a mas- 
sive sample, and for certain analyses, 
the author and his associates have em- 
ployed a representative sub-sample of a 
little over 3,000, 

To these graduating seniors a ques- 
tionnaire of impressive dimensions was 
administered. It comprised sixty-two 
questions and requires twenty-four 
Pages to reproduce in an appendix to 
this volume. It is a pre-coded instru- 
ment which permits only the checking 
of multiple Tesponses to each. All the 

Same, it is probable that only captive 
audiences, reinforced by generous good 
will, would consent to submit them- 
selves to this Protracted interrogation. 
Still, such seem to have been the 36,000 
American seniors who completed it. It 
is divided into four sections: (1) “Plans 
for the Coming Fall” with particular 
reference to the Possibilities of contin- 
ued study (2) “Fields and Careers” de- 
voted to attitudes toward different call- 
ings and vocations; (3) “College Experi- 
ence” devoted to questions on the rec- 
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ord and activities of the respondent 
during college; (4) “Personal Charac- 
teristics,” questions devoted to sex, age, 
family background, religion, and per- 
sonality attributes. 

Tt would be impossible to make a 
simple catalog of the findings of as 
study, for they are contained in a hg 
of over 300 pages, counting appendices, 
and reported in 89 separate analyses, 
many of them involving six or a 
Separate tables. Thus, at the outset, t F 
reader should be appraised that we hav 
an extensive cross comparison- anc 
breakdown of the various categories a 
responses described above. In a — 
this volume is a statistical source boo 
and compendium which may capes 
special interests of a very wide varie y 
of readers, each of whom will doubtless 
find something of particular value. 7 

A few general comments on the ol 
sults are, however, surely in order. a 
reviewer was impressed that grade 
study in our time has become a ae 
monplace toa degree not truly P a 
ed. In fact, it would appear from E 
analysis in this yolume that a ed 
ing senior from high school is Jess li a 
ly to go to college than is the en 
senior to continue to graduate stut y 
In this unselected sample, 20% me 
ed that they had been sat age 
graduate study the following bat 
another 12% were unaccepted si 
planned to attend, still another ae 
indicated deferred plans for e 
graduate study, while only 22% EA 
cated no realistic hopes for further Ke a 
cation. Of course, by “graduate E 
is meant here any kind of further a 
education, i.e., the pursuit ofa oan 
degree, courses in night school, alee 
as the pursuit of the advanced p busi 
sional degrees in medicine, P t 
ness, and the sciences and arts. pa 
is apparent that graduate cp te 
longer an exotic choice of th 


p 


> 


but r 
Graduate ii o graduates. 
become, a pas ty = wri as TROTS 
can higher ia enterprise in Ameri- 
Who ete cation. 
host of loon 5° on? Here there is a 
large, Student ` a presented, By and 
Station fro: =e higher socioeconomic 
Sex, of be larger cities, of the male- 
the path to Jewish faith, etc. lead on 
suades i a school. What dis- 
author belies a continuing? Our 
vational and es it is primarily for moti- 
there differe not financial reasons. Are 
field of “asin parteis of selection by 
fest. The a se striking and mani- 
medicine a pitessions of law and 
and educatio ‘i radically from business 
cruitment Da in their pattern of re- 
ifferent Rees different fields attract 
ate student? y ectual quality of gradu- 
erent Givens i. emphatically. Are dif- 
erent ides types attracted to dif- 
ifferent ae o different fields have 
Of these e s of graduate study? To all 
this ie u and dozens of others, 
WE e€ supplies firm answers. 
ler 
©? There are, I think, a few. It seems 
organized aed that the text is poorly 
Massive ch that it contains only four 
Ple ang oe each with its multi- 
chapter metimes bewildering tables. 
major te 98 pages long, contains 
tables.) Thi cakdowns of data, and 60 
the sam lis gives to important findings 
Makes ne emphasis as the trivial, and 
What hay yeti of the whole some- 
Of the a to follow. Again, the style 
anq ica is marvelously anonymous 
Dit ao aah ; but perhaps these 
is kinat inevitable in a report of 
“duction oF this is a new kind of 
i es ago, iit: impossible even two dee: 
Y all of “a a corporate research aided 
Polli g 1€ skills of modern opinion 
deyi S 2M electronic data processing 
ts value is beyond question 
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and its technique of the most advanced, 

but one feels the loss of personal author- 

ship and a reflecting and interpreting 
mind behind it. 

ROBERT H. KNAPP 

Wesleyan University 


SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY IN EDUCATION. 
by Maria Montessori. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Robert Bentley, 1964. 384 pp. $6.50. 


Tue MONTESSORI ELEMENTARY 


MATERIAL. 

by Maria Montessori. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Robert Bentley, 1964- 512 pp. $8.50. 


Much of the recent enthusiasm for Dr. 
Maria Montessori and her methods, I 
is in part a symptom of our 
on for the magic of things 
a culture oriented 
apid technolog- 
ducation itself 


suspect, 
predilecti 
and the tangible. In 
toward techniques andr 
ical development, with e 
racked by the accompanying pressures 
of speed, efficiency, and reform, this is 
both understandable and deplorable. 
Given this situation it is easy to reduce 
her methods to “hardware” for science 
educators, her concept of liberty to 4 
reliance upon jnduction. The blithe or 
hysterical acceptance of these limita- 
tions involves the danger of a bland 
and literal translation of her methods, 
or a dissipation of that divine madness 
jn a controversy over detail. This would 
be a pity, for it misses the very inform- 
ing spirit which makes the republica- 
tion of her books an event worthy of 
our attention. We must begin with an 
understanding of the kind of ardor that 
animated and informed her own spirit, 
and then proceed to a critical analysis. 

Dr. Montessori, herself, may have as- 
sisted misinterpretation by the remark, 
“Things are the best teacher.” This is 
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somewhat like Baudelaire referring to 
one of his own poems as “object inu- 
tile.” But one must know that behind 
the thing (her didactic materials) there 
is the sensitive, even poetic response 
of the teacher. After visiting schools for 
retarded children in Europe, where 
such didactic material was in use and 
had either failed or been abandoned, 
she stated: 


The teaching there was purely me- 
chanical, each teacher following the 
rules according to the letter... . I 
felt I understood their discourage- 
ment ...and could see why they had 
in so many cases, abandoned the 
method. The prejudice that the edu- 
cator must place himself on the level 
with the one to be educated, sinks 
the teacher of deficients into a species 
of apathy. He accepts the fact that 
he is educating an inferior personali- 
ty, and for that very reason he does 
not succeed. Even so those who teach 
little children too often have the idea 
that they are educating babies and 
seek to place themselves on the 
child’s level by approaching him with 
games and often with foolish Stories, 
Instead of all this, we must know how 
to call to the Man which lies dor- 
mant within the soul of the child. I 
felt this, intuitively, and believed 
that not the didactic material, but 
my voice which called to them, 
awakened the children’ 


To “call to the Man in a Child” is 


not a casual statement, it is the summa 


poetica of a posture that is beyond 
pedagogic science. It Suggests those pos- 
sibilities in the realm of personality 
where intangibles collide, To think of 
the child as a man—not potentially a 
man—is a distinction that must be 


1 Montessori, Maria, The Montessori- 


Method. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ro- 
bert Bentley, 1964. pp. 36-37. 
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felt for it has to do with attitude. 
Such a view, Dr. Montessori argued E 
Spontaneous Activity in pining’ 
implies a coherent image of man, ) 

in which the child is seen as a being 
who aims “to live by means of he 
things around him... to work re 
self, to aim at some intelligent objec 

and thus “to construct a Man,” but a 
cause he is a Man he must have ce 
liberty and freedom of his site 
omy, “for his own spontancous g! OW T 
(p. 11-19)? Was she not despe one 
of the major inquiries of our pe mr 
time: to discover ways of releasing 2 e 
developing the multiple dimensions 


$ ied, for 

the human potential aa 
; : c C 

example, in the studies of t ThS 


for Cognitive Studies at cer per 
Institute for Developmental Studie of 
the New York Medical Ey et 
Combs, G. Murphy, Rogers, and oth 7 

In this context the responsible Tii 
tion for the school is how to help i 
child reduce the chaotic external or 
to one of internal order? In each Sts 
sonality, Dr. Montessori asa ‘en 
Must recognize two parts: one } age 
individual, natural, spontancous ac vol 
ty by means of which elements Saat 
taken from the environment wae ie 
the personality may be P eet ‘ 
ternally, constructed and augme part 
and hence characterized; another hi 
is the external instrument with oo 
all this may be done,” the ee ne 
the environment. (pp- 111-113) awb. 
sure growth in the child, for a 
comes through and by order, a ma 
tessori prepared the airone is en- 
definite manner, and through cases 
vironment offers the child those SS eat 
means she felt were directly e the 
for him. She broke the lockstep ° 


ferences 


2? This and all subsequent page T° Educa 


refer to Spontaneous Activity in 
tion. 


—- — 


graded classroom with her method of 
auto-education, permitting each child 
a o level of complexi- 
seika i ie ‘hese methods she de- 
ed in detail in her two books The 
Montessori Method, for children 3-6 
and The Montessori Elementary Meth- 
od, for children 7-11. 
Ne “aha had much in com- 
i oa 1 Ranea in attitude, but felt 
bles and A to impractical princi- 
chila” vo oa of liberty for the 
tied en ut an experimentally de- 
od) that y eans of development (meth- 
eo lead the child to learn 
atten’ =e We might digress for a 
menting be ver in Emile, com- 
ing tae es ocke’s methods for teach- 
and “dice ee meats of a “bureau” 
od, aioe He said ‘What a fine idea! 
way ana ie pity! aes There is a better 
lesto. phat in the desire to 
you have ‘4 TOW that desire . . . and 
Your ‘dice one with your ‘bureau’ and 
But for Monte any method will do.” 
HIS n oc aie? method 
Aigause: R. nstruction was certainly not 
which as aie the object of the method, 
chical be ig provokes special psy- 
taneous a ions; an awakening, a spon- 
Winnie. onde, of the personality: 
covery, oe ee self-dis- 
lect the dida Kya e child free to se- 
im, he 9 material that interests 
Pace in « ree to proceed at his own 
tivity,” a prolonged and absorbed ac- 
ne aS another function necessarily 
of error in the material—‘the control 
fective a 1 the power of evoking the 
tivities ollaboration of the highest ac; 
(p. ome ce and judgment). 
Stressed t Dr. . Montessori, _ however, 
Progress he point that what incites the 
Curiosit of the child is not just his 
o ne Ee the object or the solving 
OWers ns m but the acquisition of new 
perception, which in turn 
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become the entrée to the spontaneous. 
He then turns his attention to the ex- 
ternal world and observes it with the 
order he has established for himself; he 
begins to discover “a series of careful 
and logical comparisons which repre- 
sent a veritable spontaneous acquisi- 
tion of knowledge . . . discoveries which 
evoke enthusiasm and joy in the child.” 
(p- 77) If the didactic material is in- 
sufficient in its capability of leading the 
child to levels of assimilation and ac- 
commodation there will be “no explo- 
sion of that spontaneous phenomenon 
of abstraction which is the second stage 
of an auto-education advancing in in- 
finite progression.” (p. 79) The external 
material, which is predominantly sen- 
sori-motor for the young child, is the 
terra firma necessary for flight, and to 
fulfill this purpose it must contain new 
and complex challenges. It is very simi- 
Jar to the graded equipment and educa- 
tional toys found in our nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and self-teaching envi- 
ronments. Discipline, as the result of an 
order being established within, is the 
“external sign” of the learning process 
tuat is taking place. Liberty begins 
when the child, in contemplation, (and 
she places great emphasis on the need 
for periods of uninterrupted contem- 
plation; these are the periods of dis- 
covery) “studies himself in his own pro- 
ductions.” (P- 104) To ensure, there- 
fore, the continuance of the urge for 
mastery and competence and the de- 
velopment of personality (self-hood) it 
is essential that some real task be per- 
formed each day. 

To create an environment that re- 
spects the child's liberty demands more 
than the careful fabrication of didactic 
materials and a better method; it de- 
mands without question that the prep- 
aration of the teacher be made ex novo. 
From this special preparation, which is 
described in Chapter 4, what kind of 
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a teacher is expected to evolve? “In- 
stead of facility in speech” she acquires 
“the power of silence; instead of teach- 
ing, she has to observe; instead of the 
proud dignity of one who claims to be 
infallible, she assumes the vesture of 
humility” and patience. (p. 131) As 
with the children, the eager and ab- 
sorbing quest of the teacher for truth 
comes through the task of rigorous ob- 
servation developed by practice. Such 
a goal might raise the question of how 
well we train our teachers to see and to 
listen and to think and to feel with the 
children, but, I would add, with an 
openness that reveals not only the self- 
Perceptions and modes of learning be- 
havior of the child but her own coping 
patterns that function in her encounter 
with the stresses and joys of the class- 
room. For Dr. Montessori the scientific 
attitude is far above mere mechanical 
skill; the scientist is at the height of his 
achievement when the spirit triumphs 
over the mechanism. She affirms, “As in 
the child internal Coordination is the 
point of crystallization . + SO in the 
teacher interest in the phenomenon ob- 
served will be the center round which 
her complete new personality will form 
Spontaneously” and her social impor- 
tance as a teacher will be understood. 
(p. 128-131) 

The key to paying attention—that 
cry of despair of so many teachers in 
our schools today—is the sense of dig- 
nity which the child acquires through 
a discerning interest in an environ- 
ment of work which he himself domi- 
nates. (Is this the competence motiva- 
tion theory of R. W, White?) For it is 
through this absorption in the task, 
Montessori notes, that the child learns 
to eliminate fruitless impulses, to make 
decisions, and to select educated habits 
of work that will stand in sharp con- 
trast to the uncoordinated 


impulses 
and chaotic acts of the bored, 


anxious, 
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disorderly child. Persistence and eo 
power can only be nurtured in an s 
mosphere where the child is given ” 
tended periods for work and conce i 
tration; where the teacher does not 5 
terrupt to take him from ading : 
mathematics, but “protects the expan 
sion of his powers” through the sete 
nition of the correspondence betwee! 
the needs of the child and the manner 
in which these needs are being met. 
Here is a Herculean challenge to ri 
creative teacher and curriculum joes 
signer, and particularly in ee 
rooms where for many of the child on 
there is a precarious balance betwe m 
uninhibited but controlled — 
and sullen withdrawal or destructiv 
impulses. . 
Ai this point, a personal ee I 
The most striking impression dene 
took away from several days of vi oti 
tion and conference in the sop epee’ 
Schools in Perugia and Rome in so 
was the confidence, freedom, self- a 
pline, and dynamic occupation oak 
tasks that I saw in groups of om 
mately 25 children ranging in aen a 
3-6, or 6-9, or g-12. Provided ere 
Variety of structured materials, ni ae 
to select and explore the age m in 
Sights inherent in them, these ceo a 
handled, constructed, ee a 
Sought out patterns of ee at 
atmosphere where there were fev mpli- 
tations of time and unyarying ot në 
ance to all doing the same thing par 
same time. Some worked sarc ee 
in pairs, some stopped to watch a offer 
child or group, to ask a question oy ai 
an idea. It was the whole-hearte ught 
volvement of the children that pee 
and held one’s attention; I often oe Hit 
myself seeking for the teacher 4 
source of authority. i 
It is the sensori-motor ma nt the 
which in fact analyze and ae en 
attributes of things, that first a 


rials, 


aioe moio the intellectual de- 
en ~ the child. In presenting 
E — as structured learning 
decine, a teacher is warned against 
iono? re me object as an accumula- 
ae ae details and images, on the 
ean a oa that from all this the child 
vere NA to abstract and organize 
36 iisi pts and understandings. She 
instructed to present each new ac- 
E of knowledge with a word. 
Pa ae in teaching colors, she 
by ee red. ue is blue” followed 
Nev ri this? or “Show me blue”. 
hendin “oars ready to work with 
sorting cme himself, at his own pace; 
ha wan ng and identifying. Later 
keltan irected to the degrees of 
wibiates med other more complex at- 
Bion ‘ese he object—choosing, identi- 
quisition ee classifying. Each ac- 
Stored but d nowlengei js nor mee 
dice a eor g uly allocated, thereby add- 
a E nen to what at first was a 
larity 5 tar i There is a close simi- 
lectial dec second stage of intel- 
stage of Pre aan in the child, the 
Whith ane: fatar perations: actions by 
real seid ternalizes data about the 
the Me Sg transforms it for use in 
be t va of problems. For, accord- 
tablished brane the known is first 
Seti oF ea y the child as a complex 
and ghee a secure order, actively 
From ah eat structured by himself. 
further pheno he then is able to make 
environn, nections with his external 
distovex ye In his own time he will 
Tectangul hat his shirt is red, the door 18 
a This is intelligence, Dr. 
ers food R declared. (Chap. 7) She of- 
makes Fly thought to the teacher who 
child ; e common statement, “This 
le a peas learn,” raising pest 
dieper a iE child's difficulty 
na Riou inadequate understanding of 
Plex rel quisite concepts, OF the: cont 
ationships among the attri- 
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butes? Was provision made early in his 
school life that afforded him opportuni- 
ties at various levels of difficulty to test 
his understanding of those concepts 
that he brings from his out-of-school 
environment (and these are many, to- 
day) and those that he acquires in 
school? 

In a teaching strategy that gives the 
individual the responsibility of trans- 
forming information into new insights, 
what is the role of creative intelligence? 
Truth and reality is the true basis for 
imaginative creation, she affirmed. It 
“is not the unbridled divagation of the 
fancy among images of light, color, 
sounds, and impressions: but it is a 
tion firmly allied to reality; and 
the more it holds fast to the forms of 
the external created world, the loftier 
will the value of its internal creations 
be.” (p. 248) Sensory education helps 
the child to collect from the external 
world his material for the imagination, 
but “the fancy which exaggerates and 
does not put the child 
on the right road” (p- 254). But I ques- 
tion whether nonsense verse, fantasy, 
fairy tales do not help the child to sep- 
arate the real world from the unreal? 
One cannot quarrel with the child's 
need to sensitize himself to the fascinat- 
ing world around him, and from which 
he will acquire a wide range of experi- 
ences and understandings tO be organ- 
ized into a structured form. But where 
does Dr. Montessori find a place for the 
restless, curious mind that seeks new 

ossibilities and pries into the many 
ays of knowing, the mind 


divergent W: 
that uniquely reveals the content of its 
private world of feelings, emotions and 


naive ideas? Where is there room for 
the rebel to pursue his own flight into 
unprepared realms? What I fear is the 
narrowing of the formative mind to the 
limits of what seems to be a single per 
spective. Is there danger that in a tight- 


construc 


invents coarsely, 
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ly prepared environment the child may 
be over-sheltered from the stimulations 
and conflicts of his existent world? Will 
he fail to have the courage and the abili- 
ty to readjust to new experiences as sur- 
roundings change? Rather than turn- 
ing outward to seek a new meaning 
schema, will he turn toward the stable 
and the familiar? 

What importance js given to the in- 
terpersonal relations of the group, to 
the development of social intelligence 
that comes from the sharing of the joy 
of one’s experiences through dialogue 
rather than mere description, from the 
insights gained from different points of 
view, from the social responsibilities of 
planning and decision making, from re- 
spect of one’s peers? Is her approach 
receptive to openness? Does it allow for 
responsiveness to the cues presented by 


dia and by the connections that come 
from within and without that charac- 
terize the uniqueness of each child, not 
each becoming that MAN ‘writ large’ 
in the generic sense? 

The Montessori Elementary Material 
isa teaching manual for the education 
of older children 7-11 years of age, it 
focuses on grammar, reading, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, music and 
metrics (poetry). Much of her materials 


As stated at the beginning of this re- 
view, there seemed to be in Dr, Mon- 
tessori’s original confrontation With 
children a certain intangible quality in 
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her approach which I termed sa 
etic. It was this poetic quality rn 
felt carried her significanuy beyond 
boundaries of pedagogic ; ee 
through an intimacy of pipilan a 
that lent a kind of élan to the childre a 
learning and the teacher's own pi 
participation. In her book SPON iik 
Activity in Education, it is precise y va 
poetic element which seems to a boi 
come submerged by the overwhe mee 
emphasis on the scientific app» i. ti 
mixed with the religious and mora es 
may or may not have been “yore “ 
sciously, but where it leads is h CE 
important. We are well aware i ha i 
Principle of selection is, as she pn 
“the fundamental necessity which on 
ables us to realize things, to en 
from the vagueness to the practica A i 
211) However, prior to any selecti Aoh. 
the fundamental nature of our wis a 
which determines what one selects = 
what one eliminates. Our bias ace 
pulsions take direction from cin Nos 
accept as important and of prg T 
portance in our culture. In this “a 
text, and with the almost total = aah 
sion of the poetic her selective P aibe 
would tend, I believe, to SS er 
and limit her meaning of order, a a 
ty, equilibrium, and a. a 
single mode of being; a en ot 
short, that seriously leans towat ike 
thoritarianism. In aap Lf by 
Posture based on the poetic, Y - jane 
its nature, recognizes a plera o 
Suages or modes of approach to ie Ie 
thus enhancing and bert peo- 
terplay and fluid participation S if 
ple and things. The wean y e 
this attitude is perhaps most ae E 
pressed in her approach to ee E erbari 
the spontaneous in art. Sir of feel- 
Read noted her “unusual degree “con- 
ing” when Dr. ES tent 
demned in violent language Jy an 
drawings . . . as monstrous, ug! 
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—— applying to them “a certain 
hetic standard,” the limitations that 
she herself had placed on reality.’ Our 
eager beg of tremendous 
mae i ed the position of the 
dividual in this world must be pre- 
Arhar a fluidity that is alert and 
So S aeS The question remains: 
en ie se when should this prepara- 
sae hg One certainty is that with- 
cake i clement of the poetic, I 
The a tee properly choose. 
eas “ef ge j ication of the Montessori 
pe Deen well timed, for both 
T poss parents are deeply in- 
hie a movements of educa- 
asn rm. We are hearing much 
daa eae for the disadvantaged 
tein aa, that foster early intel- 
sf se p opment, the prevention of 
ae partis structured curricula 
ethene = — environments, and 
Pes ed he release of intellectual 
covet i any of her ideas are con- 
at Hri these problems and contro- 
fos rise id we have much to learn from 
aria Montessori. 
. B. MARIAN BROOKS 
City College of the City University of 
New York 
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Art. Tend Herbert, Education Through 

118-114. on: Faber and Faber, 1943- PP- 
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b p ICS AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Y H. A. Gleason. 
e 
Ta York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
ston, 1965.* 519 pp- $7.95- 


P 

gene most noticeable feature of 

Daen ok is the extent to which it has 

Fom haa aed by the insights of trans- 
ional grammar. This is all the 


RA; á , 
Ti Note: Published after this re- 
version e to press. Mr. Jacobs read a draft 
“preli that Dr. Gleason described as 4 

m™inary edition.” 
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more surprising because the three long 
chapters devoted to generative grammar 
reveal considerable confusion about the 
theory, purposes, and, at times, the prac- 
tice of transformational analysis. How- 
ever, when Dr. Gleason gets down to 
analysis of individual constructions in 
English, the results are impressive. 

Dr. Gleason wants this book to serve 
teachers of English as “a guide book to 
English grammars .. - a little like a 
Bacdeker (to) be read with two or three 
grammars at hand.” The book is about 
“the interrelations between linguistics 
and English grammar.” By “English 
grammar” Gleason usually means the 
traditional parsing and diagramming of 
school grammar. Such a work, interpret- 
ing linguistics for the now rather be- 
wildered English teacher, has long been 
needed. But this need is only partly 
satisfied by the present volume. 

The book has three main sections— 
“Historical Background,” “English Syn- 
tax,” and a miscellaneous grouping un- 
der the heading “Points of Contact an 
Implications.” I shall leave discussion 
of his “English Syntax” until the end. 

Dr. Gleason's treatment of the history 
of English grammar in American pub- 
lic education is easily the clearest and 
most balanced that I have read. He de- 
scribes the early American teacher, lit- 
tle superior educationally to the rest 
of her community, subject to detailed 
“advice” from the community on what 
to teach. And “what to teach” included 
a fixed, almost God-given body of gram- 
matical laws that, despite their occasion- 
al lack of relevance to English, were 
regarded as the core of any education. 
The comment, “she were an old battle- 
axe but she really learned us our gram- 
mar” represents a once-common view 
of teaching that still survives. When 
more advanced preparation came to be 
demanded of teachers, such preparation 
was almost inevitably offered exclusive- 
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ly in literature while grammar, ignored 
by most colleges, became intellectual- 
ly moribund. Various approaches Such 
as the “survey of errors,” “functional 
grammar,” and the “usage movement 
are briefly but usefully described. From 
the “usage movement,” as Gleason de- 
picts it, sprang the work of C. C. Fries, 
leading to the “New Grammar” initial- 
ly based on spoken language rather 
than the written form. Gleason sum- 
marizes the equally interesting history 
of linguistics. His coverage of “Com- 
parative Grammar” and the work of 
Rask, Bopp, Verner and others is too 
brief for a topic that is more important 
for the teacher than, for example, the 
overly elaborate and not too useful 
treatment of meter in a later part of 
the book, Regrettably he does not men- 
tion the brilliant Pioneering work of 
the authors of the Grammaire generale 
et raisonnee of Port-Royal (1660) who, 
both in this book and their Logic, care- 
fully discuss the representation of the 
semantic content of sentences in their 
underlying strings and various other 
pects of sentence stru 
of view that is clearl 


as- 
cture from a point 
y transformational, 
Unfortunately much of the history js 
presented as a prologue leading inevit- 
ably to the peak of the Bloomfield 
school, members of w. 


hich are even now 
for: 


aging on the frontiers of science. 
J. P. Thorne? has recently commented 
on the tendency of linguists to rewrite 
the history of their subject in this way. 
As he points out, the interest of such 
Structuralists as Bloch, Wells, Harris, 
and Hockett was in language 
ized data whereas the newer 
linguists—Chomsky, Lees, KI 
tal, Fillmore, and others—, 
terested in the Organizin 
pable of producing the la 


as organ- 
school of 
ima, Pos- 
are more in- 
§ power ca- 
nguage data. 

1J. P. Thorne, Review of Paul 
“Constituent Structure i 
guistics, I (1965), p. 13. 


d Postal's 
"in Journal of Lin- 
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They would be more likely to pao 
Bloomfield school as part of a on 
movement in philosophy and psy na 
ogy and most of the sciences, a mi Ae 
ment called “operationalism” ay a 
physical sciences, a , ae 
others. This movement rejected ie 
talistic explanations of external r 
nomena as too subjective and ins el 
eda discipline recognizing only Be 
ly measurable or recordable pheno Op- 
and organizing a careful gens 
erationalism in science is now a of 
letter, but the parallel a ee 
Wittgenstein and Quine are = 8 T 
in philosophy while Hull and, aln 
even more extreme way, Skinner pe i 
fluential though controversial an 
psychology. In linguistics the i 
onous arguments over where to naly- 
“cuts” in immediate constituent a ore 
sis seemed for a while to be the ie 
of the subject. The newer Uoer ka by 
brought fresh air into the discip ere 
reopening older and, to them, wets 
fundamental questions as to the ! x in 
of the adult's creative re ae 
language and the type of initial O a 
zation of the mind that enables we che 
create language. They claim ses 
concepts of language are not Ope 
in terms of physically-defined F 


ties, 


and 
Modern perceptual psychology 


e to 
modern linguistics should be ae 
work together to solve these pt ae ie 
Gleason's book says nothing depth 
although it is just this kind o pS 
that arouses the interest of high seer 
students in the study of their ! 
language. ky’s 

a “4 initial discussion of meg 
work, Gleason fails to realize t gereit 
ris’s transformations are very “onali 
from those used by acetone 
such as Chomsky. Instead, ae the at 
tional grammar is presented nen the 
tempt of a small group to que 


a 
———————————————— 


basic tenets, whatever they are, of lin- 
sews Language One structuralist 
a a o re-insert “process state- 
open pra ends Gleason presents 
ANA t bi Chomsky’s claim that 
Mars n w ee transformational 
nian capa Jle of generating certain 

ark in natural languages except 
ili: aie a gigantic number of 
| deli phrase structure rules. 
TAN pa notably the work of 
cai he Mohawk language, seems 

ta nfirm Chomsky’s hypothesis. 
eee grammar aims not 
wry a an but at explana- 
i ieee a The highest-valued 
Seaia a language should be able 
AE a = y linguistic intuition of the 
eae peaker. The oft-quoted sen- 

(1) John is eager to please 
woe is easy to please 
tional. à very well what transforma- 
ai A ea tries to do. The native 
onho nglish understands the re- 
in i = s John” and “please” 
oak Ee E bject and verb. In (2) it is 
abie eo aE Ei A grammar should be 
r p ain this intuition. And 
deep ekes in his analysis of the 
hiner et e and transformational 

ae ese sentences. 
ia sige ne his history of linguis- 
nal B iscussion of English gram- 
el ss from Priestly through 
mos ries and finally transforma” 
nothin san aliases | r we" 
feats : i out his own favorite strati- 
“sete « grammar,” which resembles 
Wachee ways the work of the 

ationalists. 
The third section “Points of Contact” 


dis 
C . 
usses language variation, elaborates 


2 
tone “Limitations of Phrase Struc- 
(eds) rammars” in J. Katz and J- Fodor, 
J); The Structure of Language, (Engle- 


Wood Cli 
Ri: Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964)» PP- 137 
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five “keys” or modes of language, after 
the manner of Joos, contrasts written 
and spoken English, and presents awk- 
wardly a very limited discussion of po- 
etic form. What is extremely useful is 
the very clear but too brief presenta- 
tion of the changes in English syntax, 
emphasizing particularly Shakespeare's 
syntax. As any experienced teacher 
knows, the typical student has far more 
trouble with Shakespeare's syntax than 
with his vocabulary. Gleason's account 
throws interesting light on contempo- 
rary syntax, especially on the English 
auxiliaries. His account of do will be 
considerably clarified and simplified if 
do is considered as the carrier for that 
part of the auxiliary called tense when 
tense has no other auxiliary or verb to 
which it can be attached. What he calls 
“three important uses” for auxiliary do 
are seen to be one. Also useful is the 
chapter on language comparison which 
compares Modern English and German 
with Old English, Old German, and 
Latin. The discussion of translation is 
admirable, and the brief comments on 
style are very interesting, though one 
part leans far too heavily on Yngve's 
“depth hypothesis”: the stylistic fault 
of “front heaviness” is not at all com- 
mon in English classes- 

Gleason discusses grammatical am- 
biguity as 4 fault of style but fails to 
use grammar to explain why a construc- 
tion is ambiguous. His discussion of 
form would have been enriched 
ore than a mention of 
metaphor. Surely linguistics has more 
to offer on this topic. We know that 
animateness js an important feature in 
English grammar; that, for example, 
verbs like admire require animate sub- 
jects whereas verbs like amaze take 
animate objects. Poets break through 


poetic 
by some thing m 


3 Joos, M. The Five Clocks, Part V, In- 
ternational Journal of American Linguis- 
tics, No. 22, Vol. XXVIII (April, 1962). 
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such restrictions as these to create meta- 
phor and it is partly the violence of the 
infraction that gives the metaphor pow- 
er. Levin,t Ohmann,5 and Thorne,* 
have done very interesting work on po- 
etry and prose from this viewpoint. 
Gleason's final chapter “The Re. 
habilitation of Grammar” js a strong 
plea for re-centering the English cur- 


useful ways of doing this and correlat- 
ing English and modern language in- 
struction, 

The heart of Gleason’s book, how- 
ever, and the part which most teachers 
would hope to find useful is the ] 


‘Levin, s, “Poetry and i 
svin, g grammatical- 
ness.” Reprints of Papers for the Ninth In- 
ongress of Linguists, 
na a R. “Generative Gra: 
a ne Concept of Litera Style,” 
Vol. 20, No, 3 (1964). Te oni 


tional grammar but because of his dis- 
taste for “process statements” calls the 
sentence relationships “enation” and 
“agnation,” “Agnation” js close to the 
Harrisian transformation while “ena- 
tion” describes sentences with different 
meanings but the same structure. 

With little theoretical justification 
Gleason develops an unsystematic and 
unordered set of transformational-type 
relationships between various sentences 
and then goes on to present some un- 
necessarily clumsy “generative” gram- 
mars in so complicated a way that few 
teachers—and not many linguists— 
could follow. He carefully differentiates 
“generative” and “transformation. 
Generativeness demands explicitness, 
he says, Again there is little point 
in making anyone work through so- 
called “generative” non-transforma- 
tional grammars. It only confuses the 
reader, Linguists evaluating phrase 
Structure grammars might test their ex- 
Plicitness and rigor by putting them in 
Benerative form, The presentation of 
“generative-transformations|" grammar 
is equally clumsy and complicated, justi- 
fying the author's 
Kind of grammar, 


Gleason's Conclusion is that the one 
great advantage of a generative state- 
ment is explicitness but that this is 
achieved at the cost of complexity. But 
“generativeness” is simply a format for 
linguistic rules whereas transforma- 
tional analysis embodies important hy- 
Potheses about language. These hy- 
potheses are the ones that need to be 
discussed, not the Superficial question 
of generative format. Unhappily, teach- 
ers may take this author’s treatment as 
definitive and undistorted. 

Gleason concludes his study of Eng- 
lish Syntax with what seems to be his 
present answer—a study of clause pat- 
terns together with some very informal 
transformations. As one might expect, 


strictures on this 


Jambe a 
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a Gleasonian compromise does not 
ot as a proper transforma- 
Gece — S Achieving a synthesis 
not ye ficult and not always profita- 
ee, e revealed here should 
ae “ah ul in a more carefully or- 
ry TamewoTk whether stratifica- 
“0 F Rersieneatonsl. 
Ma R and English Grammar 
Sn ya partial success. As a pres- 
aro he a new kind of grammar the 
“a tis ne ure. But in other respects 
pats oa used profitably by the 
— ee z practical classroom use 
aoe iü ate a wealth of ideas on 
write an English curriculum. 
RODERICK A. JACOBS 
Tuxedo Public Schools, New York 


haste AND URBAN SCHOOL 
Seon ‘Tue Pusiic EDUCATION 
10N OF NEW York CITY 

1895-1954. 
R Sol Cohen. 
Temi Fork Bureau of Publications, 
it ers College, Columbia University, 

- 273 pp. $6.50. 


oo obviously the work of a de- 
model of Ses scholar, is an anti- 
Göken a historical craftsmanship. Dr. 
goals: say set out with three 
Associati =e the Public Education 
Wie sof ion; to advocate that the his- 
l education be given a central 
en in studies of the Progressive 
Profess ent; and to add redundancy t° 
once sie Cremin’s insight by proving 
Was i that “progressive education 
mood Special case of a more general 
Shier twentieth century America. He 
Precisigy the first goal with admirable 
Sema and stultifying repetition. His 
in “a for the primacy of educatio? 
ty si reform reveals unfamiliari- 
the the events and institutions of 
period and almost irresponsible 
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amateurishness in applying the tech- 
niques of historical analysis. The third 
goal, which has degenerated into an 
act of piety among educational histori- 
ans, is achieved. 

These strictures, which defy the con- 
ventions of academic book reviewing, 
must be documented. A few examples 
can be selected from Dr. Cohen’s nu- 
merous attempts to make his specialty, 
education, the most important concern 
of American Progressives. In his first 
chapter he declares, “. . . reformers in 
New York City . . . turned to the pub- 
lic school as the city’s chief instrument 
for Americanizing the immigrant, and 
as the city's strategic agency for phil- 
anthropic effort and neighborhood re- 
form.” (p. 13) This statement reflects 
ignorance of the efforts of the New 
York Charity Organization Society (be- 
side which the Public Education Asso- 
ciation was a pygmy), the Settlement 
Houses, and such politicians as Alfred 
E. Smith and Robert F. Wagner, Sr. 
Similarly, in order to elevate classroom 
instruction into a major tool of Pro- 
gressive reform, Dr. Cohen dismisses the 
Settlements’ commitment to the arts as 
a “fad.” (p- 54) Because the logic of 
his argument demands that art be mere- 
ly a means of stimulating immigrant 
children to do their lessons, he ignores 
the importance of Culture as a system 
of beliefs and a way of avoiding more 
painful issues reformers might have 
faced. Incidentally, Dr. Cohen's erro- 
neous claim that Settlements “gave pri- 
ority to ‘Americanization” (p. 12) re- 
veals his ignorance of the sources, pri- 
mary and secondary, on the subject. 
ane Addams, Lillian Wald, and Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, to name just a few Set- 
tlement leaders, were caught between a 
desire to protect immigrant traditions 
and the urge to help immigrants adjust 
to American life. 

Dr. Cohen’s commitment to educa- 
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tion makes him unfair to Progressives 
with different frames of reference, Any 
reformer who questioned the effective- 
ness of the Public Education Associa- 
tion was a Bad Progressive, William H. 
Allen, Director of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, for in- 
Stance, appears as a narrow-minded mi- 
ser who opposed public Expenditures 
for school reform. More familiarity with 
the Progressive Scene might have per- 


of the general problems involved in 
improving the standard of living, Al- 


(p. 
50) as a remedy for any of the social 
and economic Problems of the Lower 


&rants. (p. 4) The Teader must waj 
hundred and eighty-two Pages to learn 


are of the ambiya. 
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“progressivism writ large,” Dr. Cohen 
has chronicled the obtuseness of New 
York's White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
minority and their German-Jewish al- 
lies. J Suspect the Public Education As 
Sociation richly deserved every licking 
it took from the more humane, if less 
respectable, Proprietors of Tammany 
Hall. 

The author's unpleasant prose ere 
ates analytical as wel] as aesthetic dis- 
comfort. What does he mean when ne 
describes Jacob Riis as “typical” of a 
formers? (P- 8) Since Dr. Cohen nadie 
defines the word “progressive” with pe 
cision, the Phrase “in the ie el 
fashion” (C8. pp. 54-55) is a Haney 
Pscudo-generalization whenever he re- 
members that it is now fashionable to 
relate every event of the period to an 
ism written LA RGE. Less ampeniant are 
such grotesque expressions as “motives 

» + Which motivate,” (p- 25) “In one 
Of the first fruits,” (p. 38) and “Hom- 
age” which “holds up.” (p. 62) It isa 
depressing—and apparently uncon- 
scious— caricature of a pressure group 
with a $45,000 annual budget to de- 
scribe its “journey to Canossa.” s 

Despite the sour tone of this TORIGW; 
several interesting and suggestive points 
buried in the book are worthy of further 
study: the relationship between doubts 
about the abilities of niet a 
dren and the development of VOGHEIDEY 
education; the influence of educators 
and educational reformers on the be 
tionalization of techniques for = 
ual casework by social workers; oe 
the Smothering of the promising aie 
tionship between social work and in as 
cation in the embrace of “progressive 
education. vults 

The burden of blame for the Sh 
of Progressives and Urban srs a 
form should rest less on Dr. Cohen raed 
on Teachers College, which ae ake 
his degree and published this book. 


igs 


historical profession will be intolerant 
of education-school trained historians 
as long as they persist in publishing as 
books undigested masses of quotation 
and repetitive comment—the raw mate- 
rials for the tightly constructed essays 
which qualify most historians to pass 
beyond their apprenticeship, 
DANIEL M. FOX 
Harvard University 


YOUTH IN THE GHETTO: 

A STUDY OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
POWERLESSNESS AND A BLUEPRINT FOR 
CHANGE, 

Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited, Inc. 

New York: HARYOU, 

180 West 135th Street, 1964. 

620 PpP. $4.50. 


Several years ago I was engaged in 
Setting up an international conference 
on the psychology of adolescence with 
Particular reference to the socially in- 
adapted for UNESCO. In preparation 
for this meeting, I visited a number of 
countries, including Israel, I was much 
'mpressed with what I saw going on 
in this new and compact country by 
Way of joint study, planning, and ac- 
fon on the part of the behavioral 
Scientists and lay citizen groups in the 
Solution of social and educational prob- 
lems. I thought, “If the behavioral 
Scientists have anything to contribute, 
1t will show up here!” I have the same 
feeling after studying the HARYOU 
Teport and blueprint for understand- 
ing and helping Harlem youth. 

This detailed and documented step- 
YStep account indicates how local 
community groups acting within the 
Tamework of the Harlem Neighbor- 
hood Association (HANA) were deter- 
mined that a meaningful program for 
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Harlem youth would be evolved, both 
in its planning and its program stages, 
via those agencies and groups which 
were indigenous to the community and 
which had responsibility for day-to-day 
work with youth, including youth them- 
selves. The report spells out the various 
strategies of planning, it provides a de- 
tailed picture of the Harlem communi- 
ty and its schools, it presents various de- 
signs and programs for inducing 
change, and it concludes with a post- 
script on research and evaluation. In 
short, this document provides a good 
model of the use of knowledge both at 
the level of theory and at the com- 
munity level as a basis for program 
planning without the usual capitulation 
or surrender to outside professionals. 

The HARYOU effort is aimed to 
help all Negro youth, but repeated all- 
inclusive references to “Negro youth” 
and “Harlem youth” as the target 
group demand a comment. Except for 
an occasional reference to degrees of 
deviancy on a behavioral scale or the 
use of the class status label, the report 
fails to differentiate adequately among 
variegated youth found in the spectrum 
of Negro population that are jammed 
together in the same neighborhood. 
The implied homogeneity from neigh- 
borhood to neighbors in the constant 
reference to a monolithic Negro youth 
limits the study somewhat. The ap- 
proaches taken with middle-class, up- 
wardly mobile lower-class, or the para- 
lyzed lower-class youngsters will de- 
mand even greater differentiation than 
is visible in these efforts. 

Of special interest to the educator 
will be the many harsh and hard-to- 
take references to the school agency as 
bogged down in futility, pretense, or 
bankruptcy or even as an alibiing 
agency, if not a downright rejecting 
one. A few random quotes should chill 
even the more hardened inner-city edu- 
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cator. The report states: “Schools de- 
vote a great deal of attention to devel- 
oping seemingly satisfying explanations 
for the lack of educational efficiency.” 
(p. 22) Concerning the young Negroes’ 
disenchantment with school: “they ex- 
plain their disaffection with school in 
terms of the physical and Psychological 
brutality of teachers,” (P. 17) A Har- 


asa “dumping Sround for condemned 
white teachers,” (P- 235) An appraisal 


pected of them.” (P. 237) Su: 
the authors state: “The ba 


academic achievement in Central Har- 


lem is one of inefficiency, inferiority, 
and massive deteriorating.” 


Pass through a Harlem High School, 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 
by Arthur H. Moehlman. : 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Research in Education, 1963. 

to5pp. $3.50. 


In his excellent book on comparative 
educational systems, Arthur H. Moehl- 
man quotes Abraham Lincoln's famous 
Saying: “If we could just know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” (p. 82) He uses this quotation 
in connection with his belief that “every 
civilization must pursue excellence in 
its educational system as the best guar- 
antee of its own survival and progress 
and must “engage in the intelligent 
improvement of all the major compo- 
nents of its educational system in order 
to gain excellence.” (p. 82, my italics) 
Grouping these components into three 
major catagories: orientation, including 
Philosophy, law, finance; organization, 
including General structure, pre-ele- 
mentary, elementary, secondary and 
higher education and mass media; and 
operation; including students, teachers, 
curricula, methods of instruction, in- 
Structional materials, evaluation and 
testing, guidance, supervision and ad- 
ministration, Moehlman further states 
that the orientation of a nation oF 
culture js essential in determining the 
success of its educational system, and 
that orientation includes the philo- 
Sophical world picture controlling m 
aims and objectives of its pattern © 
education, i 
Education is a function of society; it 
cannot on its own create a new society: 
Educational methods have their own 
Philosophy, their own trends, but i 
are influenced by the philosophy, F 
experience, and the trend of the envi 
ronment in which and for which they 
work. Educational systems reflect the 


ideals, hopes and aspirations of their 
environment. From this point of view, 
comparative education can contribute 
to a clearer insight into the problems 
of education of other countries and of 
our own educational problems, if the 
student of education is able to recog- 
nize the important influence upon edu- 
cation of the respective social, economic, 
cultural, and political backgrounds. 
Such an approach has become all the 
more necessary at a time when educa- 
tion is more than ever a concern of the 
whole nation. 

The study of the principles of geo- 
graphic, historic, social, economic, and 
political development is the best ap- 
proach for the understanding of the 
educational system of a nation. By com- 
paring these with the principles govern- 
ing those same developments in other 
os as well as our own, we will 
earn to put to better use the knowledge 
©n which to base the foundations for 
Our own educational aspirations. 

The average citizen is hardly aware 
of this interdependency. But it is of 
Breat importance to education that the 
ene of a democratic country 

s about this interdependency of 
a and society, and Dr. Moehlman's 
a for and very useful to the 

cator, should also be used, in this 
ee opinion, by people who talk 
to parent-teacher organizations, or work 
n adult education. 

It is absolutely surprising to see how 
much Dr. MoehIman was able to dis- 
cuss so splendidly in a book of only 105 
a No doubt the student of school 
aad Re in European, Asian, African 
Ei merican Culture areas would like 
e more specifics of the educa- 
tad oe in the counties de- 

» and more of countries other 
an those discussed; but this is obvious- 
Y Not the purpose of the book. 
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Chapter I “describes the major fac- 
tors determining the primary character- 
istics of educational systems and the 
problems of formulating a cultural 
morphology essential for comparative 
studies of the main educational trends 
emerging within each system. Chapters 
Il, III, IV, and V deal with case studies 
of the impact of these long-range fac- 
tors in various cultures upon specific 
educational systems, and with the sig- 
nificant characteristics developed in the 
process. Chapter VI investigates the 
main trends in educational develop- 
ment with regard to orientation, organi- 
zation and operation. Chapter VII 
examines paramount issues facing all 
educational systems under the impact 
of long-range factors affecting their 
pattern of educational growth and 
which must be coped with effectively.” 
(pp- 1-2) 

Dr. Moehlman, has presented enough 
facts to enable the reader to follow his 
thinking and the way the conclusions 
are drawn from the facts. Nevertheless, 
I would like to draw attention to the 
fallacv of one statement from the ob- 
jective point of view of comparative 
education, and to one omission of an 
important contribution to a_ better 
understanding of comparative educa- 
tion. The first is a statement by the 
author about the democratic universal 
orientation which the United States 
tries to give its education. On the other 
hand, according to Dr. Moehlman’s 
oint of view that “orientation (of edu- 
cational systems) includes the philo- 
sophical world picture controlling the 
aims and objectives of its pattern of 
education,” we cannot expect anything 
else from education in communist 
countries than what we have to expect 
from communism itself. We, therefore, 
should not be surprised that 
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Communist education has become a 
dangerous, reactionary and menacing 
force in the world because it is at- 
tempting to arrange the future of the 
world according to images of the past 
+++ and the use of force and confor- 
mity to engage in the destructive 
struggle for survival rather than en- 
gaging in the mutual aid and con- 
structive interchange of technology, 
education and economics so essential 
to constructive acculturation. (P- 85) 


Educational theories and pr 
cannot be transferred from one c 
to another. The essential contri 
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We could, perhaps, say that an 
society has the education it me 
and deserves. But no society has only 
one or another criterion for its ae 
tional needs. It is no matter for such 
criteria whether this nation or PUA 
one had the first Sputnik in orbit. Ta 
“strategy of education,” as spat te 
calls it, is dependent upon the _ 
al style” of a people. Could anyone ev 
believe that we would sell our poa 
or democracy for one or two — 
Certainly, the defense of our a 
our democratic tights, might have to i 
defended by Sputniks and other = 
sO conventional weapons. But mre 
would soon be nothing left to be de 
fended if we were to change our demo- 
cratic educational system into ar 
authoritarian one, eyen if the latter 
seems to be more “efficient” in some 
respects than our own system. 


The future of the world is going “4 
be determined by conflict or ig as 
tion between masses of people. T a 
masses will be successful which clear 7 
understand the orientation of re 
educational system toward a pi č 
Sophical world Picture, and who i we 
ture and organize and operate a 
educational systems to obtain the 
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0. oy i i 
a sopher discusses two divergent views concerning 
as r i 
af i is of morality, and explores the implications 
ese vie 
e€ views for the problem of moral education. 


ALAN MONTEFIORE 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Moral Philosophy and the 
Teaching of Morality 


I 

ater d very well be asked what moral philosophy has to do with teaching 

rane by all. What could a moral philosopher possibly have to say on the 

temporary hy should he want to say anything? Is it not true that many con- 

distat | linguistic and analytic philosophers have gone out of their way to 

seem al any special competence Or professional interest in this field? They 
most to have made it a matter of honor to have detached themselves 


mn any direct contact with the practical issues of life. So all that ane could 
th ably expect from a contemporary moral philosopher writing under 
Phair title is yet one more explanation of ‘why the public is (or at any 
tion i to be) sadly mistaken in looking to him for any relevant contribu- 
titien, the problems of moral teaching; and if older philosophers—or Con- 

al philosophers—thought, or think, otherwise, this only goes to show 


ow : ; 
fees confused they were, or are, about the proper nature and objects of their 
e: 


entitle this would not in general be a fair account of the position of 
hem : most analytically inclined at contemporary philosophers: Many of 
TEn, certainly, stoutly maintain that their job as philosophers is 

y limited to explaining the nature of moral arguments (in the sense 
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of showing what people are arguing about—or ought to be arguing eager 
only they were clear-headed enough) or the meaning of moral are on 
as “right” and “wrong,” “virtue” and “vice,” “conscience” and ‘ PE pana = 
ity,” and so on; and they maintain, too, that their explanation of what k a 
stake must always stop short of taking sides in the battle. (That is to say, thé 

they cannot take sides qua philosophers—what they may do as citizens or men 
is, of course, another Story.) But it is interesting to see how some of agent 
who may in fact be men of deep moral commitment—try to have it both 
Ways, as it were, and to argue that just to be clear 


ae ral 
about the meaning of moré 
terms and about the nature of mor: 


al argument may after all have an wd 
ns that one can in practice take up. More- 
of analytically trained philosophers on 
Octrine of the moral neutrality of mora 
or another, by now distinctly wide a 
analytic philosophers are all firmly unite 

as nothing to do with morals. ; 

fE the cuff just exactly what it may si 
als. Nobody could reasonably pretend in 
re distinguished moral characters than othe! 


Special qualifications to tell people what they 


at 
they ought to behave. So what is the relevance of wha 
they may have to say? 


ch 


Perhaps this may 
it is true that in: 
as much as the m 
ly on this when o; 
example of what 


not always matter; and no doubt there is a sense in a 
articulate example may be worth more than ten ae 
ost highly articulate precept. But one can only afford to an 
ne is sure that the example is going to be understood as 
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n riS ier quite succeeds in being a complete one. I do not think 
aera fe aA a only one unrestrictedly “correct” clarification to be 
about moral bis y S the central issues that miast face anyone who thinks 
meet such ee I rink that the way in which one seeks to give or 
derstandino a a may itself have an important bearing on one’s un- 
believe ibA ei a proper aims of moral education. And although I do not 
for the kind a — to clarification can have any direct implications 
Fe tte R lavior that one may wish to recommend in particular situa- 

; approach may well, I think, have its implications as to the type of 


HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
Howe Er. q > 
ver, although I think that the short answer is right so far as it goes, 


Ders 
Person that one may seek to produce. 


* + & *€ & € 


W. : , 
ha Santen s it that you are wanting to do to ian = a of 
mean this ques eck to educate them to H seose of moral values i o not 
that you ihe pei to be one about the detailed provisions of the moral code 
trying to on e wish to sce them adopt: about whether, for example, you are 
y want Bees p into them a spirit of patriotism or of pacifism; whether you 
Whether fate adopt strict rules of premarital and exivamarital chastity; 
Of their List a that they should always place filial obedience near the head 
man or wo obligations, and so on. I mean to ask rather: Do you feel that a 
learned = Sn has reached full moral maturity only when he or she has 
för Bary a e full personal responsibility for every decision of — 
there are bee 2e by which he or she determines to live? Or do you think sot" 
Moral leso. tain authorities in matters of morals? Do you think that a centra 
IB cor ¢ N—perhaps the basic one—is tliat of a geroin obeta : rA 
obedien omeone other than the individual’s own elective en n ci 
ory ce to what sort of authority? To the needs of society? I E to i 
¢ ae Measured by whom or by what standards? Or to the teaching of a 
Or to some less personal but still objectively determinate principle, 


su ; 
ch as that famous Utilitarian demand for the Greatest Happiness of the 


Y 
i atest Number? 
ti 2 
1s clear that whichever sort of answer you give, 


ver Practical and theoretical, will remain. It is clear, 
| Y different overall views of the ultimate purpose of moral education may 


n . 
Evertheless find a considerable overlap in the methods they hit upon to pur- 


all sorts of difficulties, 
too, that people with 


one different ends. All the same, one’s conception of the ultimate aims 
wee a of morality is almost bound to have some impact on the tame 
mal, Po which any form of practical moral education, formal or infor- 

y be undertaken. If you see morality as essentially the concern of the 
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free, autonomous individual, that is one thing; if you see it as — 
certain type of acceptance, that is very much another. And eas Aer 
one may have his own order of preferences, in the first case, as ið w ha i 
moral individualists should in their freedom choose as their guiding $ eae 
ards, there remains a fundamental difference between teaching people os 
they must in the last resort take over the full responsibility of working * 
their own moral standards for themselves and, on the other hand, teachi = 
them that they must in the last resort learn to accept some other authority 5 
ultimate. To repeat: this may not in the short run lead to any differences 


. es a i r E be set; 
the practical exhortations to be given and in the practical examples to 


differences may, but need not, come in the details of obligations and D 
of observances to be fulfilled and of behavior to be avoided. But there we 
bound to be wide differences of general attitude—differences of a sort ae 
may in some situations be almost too general to be noticed and in ey of 
pervasive as to color even practical agreements with a sort of overall haze 
discord. See 
Where might philosophy come into this matter? For the sake of wie 
Propose by way of example to concentrate on one major division among pi 
various ranges of opinion: the division between those who think that al + ns 
morality must in the last resort spring from the free and deliberate deans 
of mature and responsible individuals and those, on the other hand, who $ 


” mean 
l norm or authority. (By “external” 11 


is no need to go into these; for 
venience, it may be enough sim 
those who argue as individu 


-n its 
b, in 1 
result of clear-headed reasoning that eet arg’ 
"Gf 5 at 
a matter of individual decision, or with t 
k that it is possible to prove the reverse. 


nnn 


ia 


— 
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HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


THE AUTONOMIST ARGUMENT 


We will look first at the case for Autonomy. In brief, though perhaps not 
entirely clear and only semi-technical terms, it can be summed up as the doc- 
trine that it is never possible validly to derive any genuine moral judgement 
from premises that do not themselves at least implicitly include a moral judge- 
ment among them. From this, and if one makes one further assumption, it 
follows that no matter what the facts may be, nor what definitions may be 
introduced, no one can be logically compelled by his acceptance of facts and 
definitions alone to adopt any particular moral position. The further assump- 
tion is simply that it makes no sense to talk of peculiarly moral facts with an 
independent status of their own. This is, of course, an important assumption 
and not everyone would make it. G. E. Moore, who was responsible for in- 
troducing the not very suitable term “naturalism” into this context of argu- 
PARE was a convinced objectivist—at any rate, at the time when he wrote his 
main work on moral philosophy. But though he undoubtedly thought that 
values had their own independent status, he at the same time argued that 
Since “good,” the fundamental concept of ethics, is unanalyzable, any at- 
tempt to derive ethical conclusions from non-ethical premises must for that 
ere turn out to be fallacious. Moore originally thought that all other 
ethical concepts could be defined in terms of “goodness.” Other objectivists 
have held that “goodness” and “obligation” were equally primitive and in- 
definable, and hence maintained a version of the “no-ought-from-an-is” doc- 
cn within the framework of ethics itself. Objectivists such as Moore or, 
a example, Sir David Ross, would thus certainly have counted themselves 
non-Naturalists or Autonomists in the sense that they would have denied 
the Possibility of deriving genuine moral judgements from premises that do 
NOt themselves include a moral judgement among them; yet it is clearly part 
of their doctrine that he who has it in him to recognize the facts of morality 
a What they are must find his moral position effectively determined for him. 
do not here wish to argue against this form of objectivism, but rather dog- 
Matically to assume its unacceptability. And if all such talk of independently 
Moral facts is ruled out as senseless—as the great majority of philosophers 
Would nowadays rule—it would indeed follow from the doctrine of Auton- 
°My that no one can be logically compelled by his acceptance of facts and 
definitions alone to adopt any particular moral position. 

Put like this, the doctrine of Autonomy may sound formal and somewhat 
remote. But it is, if correct, destructive of any idea of absolute moral author- 
ity. The reasons for this may be indicated as follows: Consider a problem of 
Morals from the point of view of some particular individual. First of all, he 
MUSt try to get clear about the exact nature of the problem situation; that is, 
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- his 
he has to get clear as to the facts. Then, he may ask what oe ae in n 
society, would say—or what would generally be regarded as = oe 
circumstances; but the answers to these questions lie likewise iti L T Tees 
facts—facts about society, facts about what others may think. Next, he ser 
fronted with all sorts of urgent exhortation and advice; but other Lag i 
expressions of their views merely provide him with further facts abont ael 
and about what they want, hope, fear, approve or think. Even his own eom 
ings are to be recognized by him as facts about himself. In short, 2 os 
is nothing which people can say to him by way of making known to him t i i 
views or the views of whatever they take to be the most relevant sige 
that cannot be represented as being among the facts of his situation. B 


SP, ais P s r s according 
from the recognition of the facts of his situation, nothing follows, acc A 
to the doctrine of Autonomy, by way of 


that he has to take responsibility in his 

It would, actually, 
tarian, individualist 
in one of its objecti 
situation there may 


a genuinely moral judgement. For 
own individual decision. a 
make very little difference to its effectively antennia 
character if the doctrine of Autonomy were to be ro 

vist versions, according to which, among the facts of my 
lie my obligations and my duties 
as authoritative to my own personal will as 

even if it is admitted, for the sake of argument 
selves be counted as constitutin 
say what these so- 


d 
as independent of = : 
tact. FO 
any other impersonal oe z 
; em- 

, that moral values might th 


au- 
tX (whichever would-be 


E act, 
fact is not itself a moral f 


. i recog" 

independent judgement. Until he pe 
ie nä 

y say, he has not yet understood the true n 

of morality. 


z aA, : sibili- 
trine about the possibilities and impos 


-ate 
ggerat! 

» In general, Protestant flavor. I do not want to exagger"” 

the Protestant side of 


s 


. . pa ath with- 
It is possible to Sive a certain sense to the notion of moral authority 
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tn ain Autonomist framework. For in the first place, few contemporary Au- 
hiss atany rate would think that just any decision or preference on the 
2 emanate individual would count as a moral judgement. Moral 
are on the contrary very special sorts of decisions. Naturally 
a ae Sa aes differ among themselves as to the proper characteriza- 
meit and z —— judgement as distinct from any other kind of judge- 
iy EN 5 these differences are very considerable. But one very wide- 
that it i ater reer bad a genuinely evaluative moral judgement is 
cn j he universal in scope: that it should be applicable, and be 
self ina oon} pG to everybody alike—that is, to whoever might find him- 
Bene z 7 A type of situation. However, it is not always by any 
TiN eenient a a Jst What are the further implications ota universal moral 
Bat tap o -= sort; sometimes the difficulties may be intellectual ones, 
aged on often they will arse from lack of experience, lack of imagina- 
In Pons rejudice due te one’s own naturally strong interests and eens 
Mitkas of this sort, it may be reasonable to defer to the outside 
fen A m someone recognized to be of greater experience, wiser imagina- 
tist re : isengaged impartiality. And though, of course, each individual 
De PANA: le sad take responsibility for his own choice of authority to 
paeta ee his own judgement as to who is to be counted as sufficiently 
ai ny experienced and wise—still, so far as the more detailed judgements 
rned, he may be prepared to treat this authority as absolute. 
ae an Aütønomnist may quite coherently decide to give his whole 
da re trust to some institutionalized or institutionally backed aituonty 
ish be 7 Party or Ghuteh; priest or section: commander, or a a = 
check o o do this is (from an Antorromasi viewpoint) like giving a an 
heka somebody else, already signed but needing to be filled ii on one 
š with whatever the authority may consider to be the appropriate moral 
Judgements, But once again, the decision to adopt such an authority, as one’s 
decision-maker by proxy or by power of attorney as it were, must be the in- 
dividual's own. That something—say abortion—is wrong will still not follow 
from the fact that somebody else says that it is: it can follow only from this 
fact together with my own overall decision to accept what this somebody 


Or institution says and to make it my own. 

Thus, the Autonomist can give a sense to 
on the deeper understanding that Authority itself, 
Moral, must be founded on freely determined consent. 

Whether this, as it seems to me, somewhat attenuated sense of “Authority” 
Will still be sufficient for Catholic doctrine is not for me to say. Catholics 
themselves, of course, may take different views on the matter. In any case, 
Whatever the force of traditional doctrines may be, their interpretation is al- 


the notion of Authority; but only 
if it is to be genuinely 
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ways open to change; and certainly distinguished ce gh crs ge 
on occasion be found to argue as full-blown Autonomists. Simi ae it 
easily discover both Autonomists and non-Autonomists among Protes 

Still, I do not think it unfair to say th 
of the enlightened individu 
ture. Furthermore, the doct 
of Natural Law, according 
nature of things, and are t 


at this doctrine of the moral supremacy 
al conscience is of a more typically a i 
rine of Autonomy js hardly compatible with that 
to which certain values are embedded in the or 
here to be recognized and discovered by naar 
has the “eyes of reason” to sce, but not to be modified in the light of > thi 
individual Standards; and it may perhaps be rather more difficult for cae of 
lics than for Protestants wholly to disentangle their belicfs from sg na 
this kind. (Still, even here one must say “hardly compatible” eather is 
“totally incompatible”; for there have been attempts to square this Ene oo 
well, and much could be made to depend on the exact way in which va 

are supposed to be embedded in nature.) 


be, my own view is that it is the political re 
f Autonomist ideology that is the more soot a 
at believes that each man is in the last resort h ‘ 
source of moral values is a thorough-going a 
ty. Liberal with a small “1,” of course; and ies 
ane or tolerant, though one may always aa. 
So. But certainly liberal in the classical indivi 


7 z rse— 
and for better or Worse—and it could in certain cases be wors 


radically anti-totalitarian, 
Can the Autonomist 


sn eg int of 
actually prove the correctness of his own poin 
view? To his own satisfa 


j ° he 
ction at least I am inclined to think that he can. T it 
details of his case may vary and may involve considerable complications: 


is no casual matter to determine in a sufficiently rigorous manner the propr 
criteria of logically valid derivation. But it is no Part of my present oi 
actually to try to prove the Autonomist’s case; and the main ideas behind 
different arguments are perhaps simple enough. They are, to repeat (and di 


at there are clear distinctions = pe 
non-moral judgements; that a 
any assertion that was not ween 
s of the argument; that since ent 
e held to be thus distinct, the one can never be eer 
already implicitly there in ane 
» therefore, from the facts of nature eit 
own emotions or the facts about 
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morally is to accept the inescapable necessity of taking one’s own responsi- 
bilities upon oneself. 

So much, for the moment, for the Autonomist. His case may well seem a 
strong one; to himself it will seem invincible. But—it hardly needs saying— 
his opponent, the Naturalist, of whatever form or variety, may be equally 
convinced of the evident truth of his case and of the absurdity of that of the 
Autonomist. And the Naturalist, too, can find a good deal to say for himself. 


THE CASE ror NATURALISM 


The Naturalist's central contentions may be seen to conflict with those of 
the Autonomist at almost every point. The Naturalist may or may not think 
that a man has a certain limited area of independent moral decision—an 
ay within which to decide what is right, not only in the fact-finding sense 
of “decide” in which I might try to decide whether it was going to rain or not, 
but also in the sense of “decide” in which 1 may decide what I am going to 
do. But he will certainly hold that this area is limited. For him, too, this can 
be represented as a matter of logic, though “logic” understood a little differ- 
ently, no doubt. That is to say that there will be certain sorts of judgements 
Which, in his view, could not meaningfully be presented as moral judgements: 
the Judgement, for instance, that one had a moral obligation to dance a jig 
Every morning or that it was morally permissible, or even admirable, to tor- 
ture children on the third of each month. It is true, of course, that somebody 
oe use the word “moral” in connection with judgements such as these; 
as this would simply be to show that such a man was using it in some oe 
rely different way from that with which we are familiar, in some entirely 
different sense from that which is relevant here. The Autonomist may pre- 
Sent his doctrine as founded on a point of logic; for the Naturalist, it is first 
and foremost on a point of logic (in a general sense) that the Autonomist 
1S most evidently and profoundly mistaken. To take the Autonomist seriously 
18 to regard him as committed to accepting, as at any rate meaningful, a 
Whole Tange of allegedly moral assertions that no one in his right or reason- 
able senses, or with a proper understanding of the language, could regard as 
Meaningful at all. If he claims (as he must) that the fact that a man is tor- 
turing a child is logically compatible with the judgement that the man’s ac- 
tion is as such morally right, this to the Naturalist can only go to show that it 
18 the Autonomist who has not as yet understood the true nature and mean- 

mg of morality. 
ee said that the central se of the Naturalist may be sén to 
Sees With those of the Autonomist at almost evry point. But it goes with- 
Ying that to talk as if there were, broadly speaking, but one type of anti- 
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. inë vould 
Autonomist doctrine involves the grossest of ee ee ' a 
be impossible to try here to go through all om the many ea aa 
ent forms which this doctrine or family of docimisigs may ake Aoda bbe the 
are perhaps two or three very broad distinctions that may p> e Ok 
dicated at this stage, the first two of which in fact cut across the N: 
Autonomist dichotomy and apply — 
First, and maybe over-obviously, the differences between Autonom als gia 
Naturalists need have nothing to do with the question of whether it is } 


sible to explain on the basis of the natural or soci 
the moral 


that a m 


with equal force to both sides. 


old 
I al sciences why people h a 
o i rit ¢c s abot 
wiewerthatet cy do hold. In general, t explain how it come 


- - ither about the 
an holds a given belief need be to imply nothing either ab 
truth of his belief or about the grounds on w 


be established. Many Autonomists cert l ail orin 
viding “natural” explanations of why men adopt the particular mora i 
ciples that they (freely) do; vice versa, some Naturalists—or Descriptiv in 
to give them their perhaps less misleading title—may differ from others 


taking what is moral to be defined by reference to the sovereign will of God, 
and hence beyond natural explanation. 

Second, the situation is co 
ists may concentrate on the 


sity might 

hich its truth or falsity E 

: ita Jro- 
ainly maintain the possibility of } 


x the 1n- 
eference to some other factor than that of 


i ion of 
l, others prefer to concentrate on the not! cru- 
evaluation in general. Thus Naturalists of this latter variety may see the 

cial distinction to lie between indiy 


on the one hand and genuine valu 
have to be based on something th 
and outside him. From this st 


idual preferences, purposes, desires, 
es on the other hand, where the valu d 
at confronts the individual as being beyon s 
andpoint, the non-Autonomy of moral aes 
‘© much from their status as moral as from ae 
y even be allowed to talk of individual m 
moral preferences or whims. In just the sam 
are some Autonomists who t 
central, there are others who take that of ey. 
may therefore be more suitably entitled the A 
the Autonomy of Morals. 
ther side of the fence who 
tween these two versions 
Third, and as already i 


vary greatly between th 
“evaluation” 


Status as values; and one ma 


to that extent non-evaluative) 


. A ality a$ 
way, while there ake the notion of morality 


aluation, and whose ne 
utonomy of Values rather ag’ 
(There are also, unfortunately, a number pa be- 
sometimes fail to maintain a clear distinction 
of their doctrines.) : -s may 
ndicated, Naturalist or Descriptivist thinkers (or 
emselves in their accounts of how ee to 
) really is to be delimited or even defined. Some would re ment 
; er of society or of some class or goa 
whole; others to the concept of human na 
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aa in some preferred teleological way; others to concepts of 
teal Hee ete s; "m again to considerations of a religious or metaphys- 
Tisasurs tec i Si to sugh standard Utilitarian concepts as Welfare or 
e i aa ia Happiness of the Greatest Number: In oiher per 
eis lberemence sr rom which the present discussion is directed, the differ- 
sions of ODA SAAVA (though perhaps not equally plausible) ver- 
aidi tke (aman a may effectively overshadow those between any of them 
ences herwenn ra Q Autonomy; and on any account of the matter, the differ- 
In spite of cuca of course, of very great importance. 
2008 teal iee - SENG however there is the one central feature com- 
thie Gadisa ra a oer versions of Naturalism. If Autonomism is false and 
limitations on a nite a ner oË ponn St Gon ae es 
cometinnes suck - range of meaningfully possible moral judgements (and 
the individu P j a ere limitations as to leave virtually no choice at all), then 
For hinien P aS very much less than free to determine his own moral values 
volve teadh? a nd in this case, to teach him the nature of morality must in- 
It; as him to recognize the directions 1n which these limitations lie. 
dis 8 <r to realize that both these sets of views can be represented 
s$ about the logic of moral argument and the meaning of terms like 
ee That is to say that the situation is not simply one of different 
ments of P holdmg rival views as to how one ought to behave. Disagree- 
Sites ben sort, after all, are not only possible but even to be expected 
and ome tononnsts themselves; since each Autonomist considers himself 
A ea else wholly and irreducibly responsible for determining a 
on difere values, he will show no surprise that some people care e ë 
Autonorid moral principles than others do. This eE em 
Structure = and Naturalists of whatever hue, however, is one : Te Ae 
iS What within which any moral thinking or argument is to take place. 
makes their disagreement a typically philosophic one. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


= is the relevance of considerations such as these to the problemas con- 
ting educators? The fundamental issue, as I have tried to indicate, con- 
cerns the kind of thing one should be trying to do when undertaking any 
orm of moral education or training; and in some sense or other, this issue 
pis always be relevant. But—although I here pretend to no expertise what- 
Sane should certainly suppose that the practical immediacy of this rele- 
swish — depend very considerably ae the age and type of “pupils” 
sue one were concerned. It scene E ear, for example, that the Au- 

view of morality as springing essentially from the fully self-con- 
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; have 
scious decisions of maturely responsible individuals is one eo c po il 
potential rather than direct application to very small ett seventy 
after all, a sense in which we must all start off as little Naturalists y 
ing our moral values as it they were facts. war T 
Indeed, the Autonomist's conception of morality is in this w: p ] suet 
sophisticated one. The goal that he sets himself must be to bring chi 


` ; individuals; 
up to think and to decide for themselves as fully autonomous ind 
but meanwhile he will w: 


off what he himself w 
faced, therefore, w 


ant somehow to prevent them from going paii 
ould regard as the minimally acceptable rails. i 
ith some rather tricky practical as well as theoretical = ae 
lems; and up to a point, no doubt, these problems would tend gee 
and to become of more direct urgency with the increasing age of his pu} 
or students (though this does not mean th 
more or less latent form from the very 
So the basic issue is both educational] 
Nevertheless, the situation is not one i 
philosophers in order to receive from tl 
clarification of the nature and me 
true goals of moral education, F 
tween the philosophers themselv 


at they must not already exist In @ 
beginning). m 
y a typically pe 
n which educators can simply 80 a 
aem some professionally ana a 
aning of moral thinking and hence of ae 
aced with such systematic disagreements 


ilosophy: 
es, educators can hardly look to philo; P a 
at any rate not in its present state, to provide them with answers ready 


< 3 iaje . ` those 
and easily recognizable as definitive. It is nearer the mark to say that 


4 = ane what 
educators who find themselves driven to work out the basic rationale of 


À we ane already 

§ In the field of moral training are al a 
an 

or themselves. The most that they cal 


in this 
they may be able to help them in t 
endeavor. 


But what sort of help? Help first and foremost, perhaps, in making m 
conflict explicit. This is already of no littl 

concerned, it is only too easy to t 
tive framework for granted, noti 
consistent nor that they may di 
In this way communication 


e importance. Where morals ie 
ake the presuppositions of one’s own we in- 
cing neither that they may be interna Las 
ffer radically from the assumptions of “ng 
may be befogged and mutual uaaa us 
ruled out from the beginning. Moreoever, if one lives, as perhaps most par 
do, in a society of changing and conflicting outlooks, one’s own Moni a 
very well proceed from rival and incompatible presuppositions; in a the 
case it is one’s own communication with oneself that is befogged, = hers 
failure to understand includes a failure of self-understanding. cage oe 
may not be all that good at appreciating philosophic standpoints a o 
from their own. But nature and training together incline them in Sgain 
systematization and consistency, and hence both to a more thoroug 
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advocacy of one position rather than another and to a corresponding aware- 
ness that other people may disagree. Thus, even if they think that the views 
of their opponents are in the end demonstrably mistaken, their systematic 
expositions of their own views, their attacks on their opponents and their 
replies to their opponents’ attacks, all help to articulate the nature, and dis- 
play the characteristic strengths and weaknesses, of their respective positions. 

Any serious attempt to assess these strengths and weaknesses would, un- 
fortunately, lie well beyond the scope of the present article (which was, it 
Ay be recalled, restricted to indicating the kind of implications that moral 
Philosophy might have for moral education). In any case, I am myself at 
Present inclined to the belief that Autonomists and Naturalists can each, 
from within their own frameworks of concepts and assumptions, find at any 
rate some viable version or versions of their theses and, to their own legiti- 
mate satisfaction, deal in one way or another with any objection that the 
other side may bring; but that neither side can disprove the case of its op- 
Ponents in the sense of showing that the case must, in whatever version it be 
Presented, remain internally inconsistent or incomplete. Thus, the Auton- 
Omist may very well complain that Naturalism allows no room for individual 
Moral criticism of established values; or the Naturalist, that Autonomy fails 
to draw a real distinction between values on the one hand and personal pref- 
erence on the other, But to these complaints it may be replied that it is al- 
Ways open to the enlightened individual to attempt a reinterpretation of 
values through the recognizably fundamental categories, outside which his 
“‘iticism will be unintelligible as moral criticism; or that the distinction be- 
tween preference and value can be perfectly well made on the basis of some 
Purely formal principle, such as that of the universalizability of genuinely 
Moral (or evaluative) judgements. The difficulty is to find a point of neutral 
Stability on which to rest one’s balance of assessment. 

A Tam acutely aware of the fact that this is, both intellectually and prac- 
‘cally, an untidy and unsatisfactory conclusion to come to—that it solves 
Very few problems and raises a number of new ones that hardly existed be- 
fore. Of course, the issues involved in testing out the internal self-consistency 
at both the Autonomist's and the Naturalist’s positions in their various ver- 
Sions can become exceedingly technical and complex; and it is thus entirely 
Possible that I should be brought to recognize that my present conclusion is 
Mistaken. But meanwhile, my most urgent problem must be to work out 
Where the recognition of Autonomist and non-Autonomist positions as each 
self-sufficient and both logically and practically viable structures for under- 
Standing morality is going to leave someone like myself. It may sound in a 
Way all very fine and superior to be able to say of two contrasting theories 
(or families of theories) that both may be right from their own point of view, 
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but that neither viewpoint has the exclusive monopoly of the truth: to say 
this may give one the temporary appearance and feeling of being somehow 
above the battle. But this said, the question remains as to what, if one can no 
longer accept the characteristically exclusive claims of either contestant, is 
to be one's own view of morality. 

On this question I have as yet disappointingly little to say; what is worse, 
that little is still so uncertain and ill-digested as to make it impossible to stay 
it briefly and clearly. So let me Say just this: it seems to me that if there is to 
be a third position, it is exceedingly unlikely to be something quite distinct 
from the other two. On the contrary, it must, I think, be sought in some kind 
of synthesis, a synthesis which would provide a platform from which the two 
Previous positions could more easily be seen as intelligible than either of 
them can appear to a wholehearted Proponent of the other. One cannot, 
of course, achieve a synthesis merely by sticking two opposing views together; 


have in mind: it seems plausible (though still highly speculative) to argu 
. - if? a . a 
n certain sorts of social and cultural conditions that such # 


values. And if this is so, it would follow that 
d not coherently think of every individual as 
elf, but only those individuals who be- 
for it is only to such individuals that the 
k their morality for themselves. A de 
d to say that it was only in such types ° 
ible. From which it would further follow 


concepts would 
mined Autono 


graphically, I remain more than somewhat 
is possible but as yet quite en” 
ar version of Autonomism which I oe 
My position between these two ogee 
rium: oscillation is probably a better S 
practical inconveniences. In my theorizing 


third position and that particu] 
held up to not so very long ago, 
onc of a highly unsteady equilib 
This has both theoretical and 
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i oo sra to be moments when I reappear as an Autonomist at 
easy can — my suggestion that the only reasonable help that ed- 
hah thei sa ig piilosaphiers is help to enable them to see and to 
be inre o > Fe or themselves; and while I see nothing whatsoever to 
connection with 1 à "s poun of view, lam uncertain of its proper theoretical 
tice, I am st E = na synthesis which I have hopefully in mind. In prac- 
within wits ona any Suerall coherent view of the sort af framework 
88 teacher and ot ee and direct the purposes of moral education; and both 

£ as parent, this is the sort of problem that one can easily ignore 


but ca 
cannot hope really to escape. 


he + steed Mis dilemma autobiographically because that seemed to be 
Briere ay to put it; but the autobiographical element is, of course, in 
böt, Tise i Sosa or imporant The dilemma, however, seems to me to be 
moral pin to me characteristic of much deliberate and not so deliberate 
and non. A ation at the present time that it also oscillates between Autonomist 
People < utonomist presuppositions. Part of the time, children and young 
only ji older people; too) are encouraged to learn that they must not 
find then ' also decide for themselves; the other part of the time, they 
Rod ie ves faced with an insistence that morality is only to bigs 
that thes observed within certain very general or not so general limits, an 
observe ii they must learn—if they wish to become morally responsible—to 

I and accept. It is not surprising if many find the situation confusing. 
a nang do not claim that philosophy has at the moment = clearly 
rea] He > solution tó this dilemma. I have tried only to illustrate ie b 
Sdim at this point (as indeed at others’) between = maa x 
Biyen = and moral philosophers. But it is not ony the E oa ihe 
Moral © think philosophically as he tries to get diao es S Da 
at all Philosopher, too, may be helped to see more aa ! sri ae 
and i that the concepts and presuppositions of morals ra 

arned as they are passed on from one generation to another. 


nt is that at which problems arise concerning 


a 
One i 
> such, inde i lated, poi 

No » indeed mately related, Pp akiai E e 

tions of na a fe se whether full moral responsibility is a necessary condition 
E y ve tried to say something about the nature 


] judgement. I ha 


he Pasi 
o sing of F a , f 
Ê th See Orn Wrongdoing,” an article which appeared in La Revue 


Interna; problems in “Deliberate 
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mar is 
no longer 
ger anathema i i 
Alonte 5 aema to the ling å i isti ipti 
a opted Meteor ada cee r nguist, and linguistic description has 
s be aur es of logical analysis. F inguisti 
s becoming increasingly i 1 logic il analysis. Furthermore, linguistics 
Comino oas gly interested in the analysis and description of verbal 
fitti yond the sentence, traditionally tg i 
tting, Ce apple , traditionally a rhetorical concern. It seems 
Lsepvesh ran con i Aipa ore the relationships of linguistics and rhetoric— 
5 elully, į : A à 
oa 5 y, just what contrib z ry of 
Pannen, ) a ibutions a theor á age ca k 
s odern ao een y of language can make 
As Ari i i 
mm Stotle states in the 
latter e quot 


our 


ation given above, the nature of the subject 
tatements we make about it. It is 
ect matter of rhetoric as it has 
how aspects of one 


rac constraints on the s 
been uinitlersrs neefore, to define the subj 
Mode stood traditionally, and then to illustrate 
to rhetorical or j- an form the basis for a new approach 
tact between i ° blems. The field is broad and there are many points of con- 

inguistics and rhetoric which will be passed over here. Nor can 
each with important con- 
1 of three tradition- 
nd style—and 


rn linguisti 
guistic theory—tagmemics—c 


we hope : 
tributions consider all linguistic points of view, 
al gt o make. We will limit ourselves to a descriptior 

arrangement, a 
agmemic theory. 
taken together, constitute the 
hich has as its goal the effec- 
ogic. This tradi- 


aves j 
ths secre the rhetorical process—invention, 
There io ne problems of each stage via t 
history olihe oul rhetorical traditions which, 
tive miisi, There is sophistic rhetoric, W 
tion a c., of language without regard to truth and 1 
is Platonic cme modem propaganda and in advertising techniques. There 
Of the eines trrhietoric, which stresses not the art of writing but the quality 
Man writi a hits adherence to truth and virtue: a good writer isa good 
ng. There is the rhetoric of literary criticism, which applies the 


Cate i 
Bories j ‘ 
dr and techniques of rhetoric to the analysis and evaluation of poetry: 

Aristotelian rhetoric, which had 


eine 
. a, ar ee i 

id narration. And finally, there 1$ 
and which was expanded, system- 


its oro; 
Tigings i 
atized, s in the law courts of early Greece 
ation by Aristotle. After being brought 
a basic, and at times 


t constituted 

for fifteen hundred years. It sur- 

fluence. Because this is still the 
fines what tra- 


ecause it best de 
all focus our attention almost 


to i given a philosophic found i 
e basic i by Cicero and Quintilian, 1 
vives toi: discipline in Western education 
Most ites but with greatly diminished in 
itionall plete rhetoric ever developed and b 
ally has been the scope of rhetoric, we shi 


exclus; 

USively 3 pé 
For ely on the Aristotelian tradition. ; 
avail Aristotle, rhetoric was “the faculty of observing 1m any given case the 
ai ; ; 
able means of persuasion.”" Its immediate end was to persuade a popular 


audj 

i : i 

ato ence of what is true and just; jts ultimate end was to secure the cooper- 
Bs ra : ; y i ; 
necessary for a civilized society- The classical art of rhetoric consisted 
- trans. W. D. Ross, in The Basic Works of Arist 
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of five separate arts which together embraced the entire process of ais 
and presenting a persuasive discourse: invention, arrangement, syle orn 
ory, and delivery. As the last two concern speaking rather than Aen (w oa 

has become the principal concern of modern rhetoric), we shall consider only 
the first three: invention, arrangemen 


t, and style, 
“Invention,” wrote Cicero, 


* Rhetoricians distinguished two 
arguments, which came ready-made ie iie 
ny, documents, confessions), and intrinsic ar- 
guments. The latter were of special interest to thetoricians because they were 
subject to discovery by means of a System of topics. These topics were a kind of 
checklist of mental acts one could use when investigating and collecting argu- 
ments on a subject ( and differentia, comparison and 
contrast, cause and effect). Certain of these topics—the “common” topics— 


sae ics—were 
Pes of speech; others—the “special” topics—we 


ey assical 
Í speech studied in the classic 


of Bacon and Descartes, log 
art of learned discourse, as it had 
f inquiry. Rhetoric gradually 
both learned and popular wi 


d in the 
s the nineteenth century In 
work of John Stuart Mill; commenting on the Proper domains of logic and 
rhetoric, Mill remarked that 


D -- and 
as modifying the nature of logic a 

the scope of rhetor; on the art of invention. Since 

* Quoted in Wilbur g i 

fig vur S. Howell, Logic and 

* Edward P, Js Corbett, Cla 


s, i York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965), p. i sical Rhetoric for the Modern Student (New 
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seve 
seca den Fa ps Dane increasingly regarded facts and experimental 
Tear heer a sound argument, rather than relying—as did our 
faith in aisi — om a thig past. That is, we have increasingly put our 
ithe vei ta ae gimena Ve e have become much more interested in tech- 
beliefs to ii ring nes is dnknaon than in mecha for bringing old 
diminished "i — mau problems. Thus the classical art of invention has 
expanded ee while the modern art of experimental inquiry has 
thetoric—each 5 i Büt this art of inquiry is no longer a part of modern 
cedures: The ini 7 emic discipline having developed its own discovery pro- 
ath ipeagien: ee and worth of rhetoric scem, however, to be tied to the 
; rhetoric tends to become a superficial and marginal concern 


When it; 
it is separ: ‘ iol? 
IS separated from systematic methods of inquiry and problems of 


Content, 


a a art in classical rhetoric was that of arrangement. Rhetoricians 
Of slots Wea ne ; ; s—flexible systems 
common ar Which appropriate categories of subject matter were neten. One 
rative, or i mee the Ciceronian, had six slots: the exordium; the nar- 
tion; the bae he of the problem's history; the proposition; the demonstra- 
tions eae tation of alternative propositions; and the persranon: The func- 
described vavanes of each of these slots were systematically developed se 
Subject S Arrangement was the art of distributing within this pattern the 
volved Saen gathered in the process of invention; arrangement “eee 
various ora ying the pattern by expanding, omitting, or oa OP 

a ilie = to meet the needs of the audience, speaker, and su Te 
ceremonj rn was employed in all three types of speech: forensic, political, 

: ial. 
Bisa rhetoric w as the art of persuasion, panpan bren lra ad 
enteent =” description, exposition) were given Me n 5 $ E z 
Sn E d a arenes se vallels the shift from intrinsic 
expository prose, a movement which paralle!s the 


to €xtrinsic argument. Other developments, such as the decline in the power 
Of the aristocracy and the growing importance of evangelical religion, led to 
7 Tejection of elaborate patterning and the development of simpler, more 
‘Nageable rhetorical forms, though none was described in the same detail 


as w 
e : 
re the classical patterns. g 2 f di F 
plicit in classical theory was a dualistic conception of discourse. Form 


rsuasive patterns for organizing their material 
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work is not predictable. If form is a personal matter, or is implicit one 
subject matter, the rhetorician can make fewer genera lizanons about “ 1 a 
ment. Classical rhetoric was a thetoric of precept; in modern times 1 
become, for the most part, a rhetoric of practice. ; ea 

Style, the third of the rhetorical arts in classical rhetoric, was lett Re ; a 
technique of framing effective sentences. Its function was to give clarity, torce, 
and beauty to ideas. Although gramm 
a separate art, concerned with the 
with the correct use, Both, 
sentence level. 


5 . ee E Jearly 
ar was its foundation, style was cl A 
-than simp 
effective use of language rather than sin a 
5 : ave at 
however, were concerned with language a 


Aristotle justified the study of style on pr 
argument alone should be sufficient to pe 
that this is often not sufficient, the 
is to be persuasive. The art of styl 
itself, at times preempting the en 
classical conception of arrangeme 
content and style were separable. 

In the classical tradition, 
Speech of every 


actical grounds. Ideally, rational 
rsuade. Since experience sugges 
art of style must be employed if ae 
e tended, however, to become an end a 
tire field of rhetoric, possibly—as in he 
nt—because of a dualistic view in whic 


good style was a deliberate departure from 5 
day life. Renaissance classicists ingeniously isolated and i 
es of speech. Henry Peacham’s Garden of Eloquence ae 
» üsts 184 schemes and tropes—artistic departures from pian 
syntax and word meanings. Clarity and appropriateness became less pa 
constraints than elegance and ingenuity, As a result, “rhetoric” gained 
pejorative connotation of elegant but empty verbosity. 
As with the other rhetorical arts, there was a reaction against this co? ‘fe. 
of style; rhetoricians now sought a norm closer to the speech of everyday a 
In the eighteenth century, the dualistic conception of style and content ona 
to compete with monistic conceptions. Style came to mean either the ret 
teristic expression of a particular personality (Le style c'est l'homme mem 
or the mode of expression organically a part of the subject matter itself. . exe 
Since the eighteenth century, the analysis of style has become Se ad 
clusively the concern of literary criticism. In rhetoric courses today, age 5 uch 
seen by and large as the art of framing effective sentences; but the art is MUC, 


? ssi- 
. . : P w A in clas 
simpler, less systematic, and considerably more intuitive than it was 

cal rhetoric. 


cept 


The classical art of rhetoric h 
inadequate for our time. Withou 
of the philosophical assumptions 
can note, in general, four major p 
stresses authoritative confirmatio; 


inquiry stress imaginative disco 


it 
as a number of weaknesses which por 
t involving ourselves directly in ac d we 
upon which classical rhetoric is Looe ation 
roblems. First, the classical art of inv ae o 
n of present beliefs, while modern pan ; 
very of new facts and relationships. 
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the ar aR 
ia n aa includes only patterns of persuasion, and neglects 
tion, TA ni “4 a vaher imporant rhetorical modes such as descrip- 
art of style Gan ASN Third, both the art of arrangement and the 
of the act of E Rg (sasas ae baay to consider the importance 
a 3 a o Pt , >i y 
concerned primarily wiih niet ee ps “it na sore Aa z age 
tences, an approach which neglect mer va pts a ct pala 
and the ways in nortan neg ec “ mer = ini penta roots of style 
In inr ign ‘ e ae in patterns beyond the sentences. 
which wld S amegon thetoricians have been seeking a new rhetoric 
herent on a ire ona practical level and as stimulating and co 
there etical level as is classical rhetoric. As Daniel Fogarty puts 1t, 
triv "5 While other members of the 
itness the revolution 
the recent 


et an api “roots for a new rhetoric” 
in Mill's Sys 7 ranged greatly from their earlier forms tw i 

System of Logic, the later changes in symbolic logic, and 
there has as yet been no comparable 


revolution i 

1 ” . 

On m grammatical theory), 
hich includes both 


chan ra g 

emi e) : 

a oe rhetoric. That is, there has been no change w 
) Wg . . . . . 
plete theory and an explicit practical method. Rhetoric is still in the 


Midst k : 
Of a chaotic transition period. I. A. Richards is right, unfortunately, 


When |} 
a scri : 
€ describes the general state of rhetoric today as 


the q Š 
rearicst a g 
ariest and least profitable part of the waste that the unfortunate travel 


throu hi 
a R i 2 
just ie Freshman English! So low has Rhetoric sunk that we would do better 
1 i x è i i 
Son for oi it to Limbo than to trouble ourselves with it—unless we can find rea- 
Por elieving that it can become a study that will minister successfully to im- 
tant needs, 


Il 

sis and description, developed pri- 
tes in the Summer Institute of 
h have 


Th 
e ta . 
§memic approach to language analy 


Marj 
Li Y by Kenneth L. Pike and his associa t 
‘Buistics,? has for many years been concerned with problems whic 


tra na 3 . š i 

. ditionally been within the scope of rhetoric. This concern results, in part, 
o z i 

f strong motivation which such a model gives for moving beyond the 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
w York: Oxford University Press, 1936), 
ed extremely interesting theories 
as having made notable contri- 


6 
Dan; 
Co Msg Fogarty, Roots for a New Rhetoric ( 
cS ips Suni University, 1959)- , 
P: 3. Key Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (Ne 
e nneth Burke and S. I. Hayakawa have both develop 
toric and must be mentioned, along with Richards, 


ns to th 5 i 
e development of a new rhetoric. 3 , 
ae basic source PE tagmemic theory is Kenneth L. Pike, Language (in Relation to a 


Unifi 
Hite Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior) (Glendale, Calif: Summer Institute 
uistics, Part I, 1951; Part Il, 19553 Part Ul. 1960). A new edition, to be published 
uton, is in preparation. Pike applies tagmemic theory to problems of rhetoric in 


“Be LEON) 
an Yond the Sentence," College Composition and Communication, XV, No. 3 (October, 1964), 
iscourse Analysis and Tagmeme Matrices,” Oceanic Linguistics (April, 1965). 


butio. 
1 
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specification of well-made sentences. In tagmemic theory, soca 
is assumed to be well defined only when three aspects of the unit aspec én 
its contrastive features, its tange of variation, and its distribution in sequent 
and ordered classes. This constraint on grammatical description (defined as 
a description necessary and sufficient to include all relevant aspects aiaa 
linguistic unit) has meant that a complete description of sentences, for ex 
ample, should include a specification of t} 
other larger units of discourse. 
This concern with problems w 
oric also results from the desire o 
vide a means for producing ext 
tion. Translators frequently encounter inst 


veir distribution in paragraphs a 


5 Per ar rhet- 
hich traditionally have been a part of r > 

: . ro- 
f many who use the tagmemic model to } 


ances of grammatical constraints 
hilippine languages, for sampi 
at like active and passive voice in Englis 

produce understandable discourse in these 
arked correlation between situational a 
etc.) and grammatical roles (subject, prec? 
€quence of sentences.8 N 
the sentence, he finds himself asking que 
rhetoricians. The description of the ame 
tion of the structure of an expository pare 
el are not sharply different kinds of angi 
ae À dering language in a significant way. i 
traditional separ mar, logic, rhetoric, and poetics begins 


The trees are 


budding. Coal is a form 
hours now, The 


eee - three 
of carbon. He has been singing for 
World used to be round. 


It seems enough. 


8 Kenneth L. Pike, “A g. 


tactic P. 
See also “Discourse Anal scent Paad 


i 63), 2163% 
Å igm,” Language, XXXIX (April-June, 1963), 
ysis and Tagme: 


me Matrices,” footnote 7. 
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If we w 
Se a aer arene tn 
many have in Chesca setae 7 a u probably Had sone sense in them, as 
one “discovers its mS Color less green ideas sleep furiously.” In each case 
iit pear ne Si by imposing conventional formal patterns on the 
Both q ; sis ; 
parently eg posing pattern on (or discovering pattern in) ap- 
tions of laneis see mute e and the process of describing the conven- 
uses some e 2 fy ap tant to the linguist. In the former process, he 
model which s a pna procedure; in the latter, he employs a descriptive 
act of So cifies the strucnires of conventional utterances. Although the 
for Radne RRE In pare intuitive, the model does provide both a method 
terns the itt MACANIĘ linguistic patterns and a taxonomy of the sort of pat- 
Discovery ba S Si likely to find—the still tentative universals of language. 
tetatieva ari ures are not mechanical; there isa yet no completely sys- 
an effective analyzing a language, just as there is no algorithm for planning 
esses: one ca cto composition. But there are important guides to the proc- 
how to ve earn to analyze a language and he can learn a great deal about 
We tei e an essay or a novel. 
fie miata that the procedures the linguist uses in analyzing and describ- 
in Blann, ka are ‘in some important ways like the procedures a writer uses 
can ane writing a composition, and hence that tagmemic theory 
Procedures the basis for a new approach to rhetoric. Tagmemic discovery 
invention: ia provide a heuristic comparable to the Aristotelian system of 
ing nen ne tagmemic descriptive model can give us a vehicle for panne 9 
will Par Sentai patterns. If our beliefs are sound, this approa 
Mar and sa bridge between the traditionally separate disciplines of gram- 
rhetoric. 
ei is a method of solving problems, 
Problem a to lead an intelligent analyst Sh Tre as 
onom. A aere are two different (though relate ) es s y= ris Ta 
éplitemer the sorts of solutions that have been found in the past; g an 
how Say Ogical heuristic, a method of inquiry based on assumptions a out 
come to know something. Bacon’s statement of the distinction is 


Worth 
1 quoting: 
quoting: ee 


a series of steps or questions 
able solution of a 
: a tax- 


ao a Yention of speech or argument is not properly an invention: for to invent is 
iw ver that we know not, and not to recover or resummon that which we already 
im ee use of this invention is no other but out of the knowledge whereof 
bertinens is already possessed, to draw forth or call before us that which may be 
it is fa to the purpose which we take into our eonsideration. So as, to speak truly, 
the ieee but a Remembrance or Suggestion, with an application; which is 

why the schools do place it after judgment, as subsequent and not prece- 
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dent. Nevertheless, because we do account it a Chase as well of deer in an inclosed 
park as in a forest at large, and that it hath already obtained the name, let it be 
called invention: so as it be perceived and discerned, that the scope and end of this 
invention is readiness and present use of our knowledge, and not addition or amplifi- 
cation thereof.® 


Aristotelian rhetoric provides a taxonomy of effective rhetorical arguments 
which a speaker can use to attain specific ends with specific audiences. Tag- 
memic theory, on the other hand, provides an epistemological heuristic. 
Tagmemic epistemology is based largely on two principles, though other 
principles are necessary for a complete statement of the theory, These ae 
Principles emphasize the active role of the observer in discovering pattern, 
and hence meaning, in the world around him. The first principle contrasts 
external and internal views of human behavior—in tagmemic jargon, ¢!¢ 
and emic views. This distinction can be seen in the differences between pho 
netic and phonemic contrasts in linguistic phonology. A phonetic inventory 
provides a systematic Statement of the overt phonological distinctions which 
occur in various human languages, while a phonemic description provides ĉ 
Systematic statement of the Significant Phonological distinctions in a parc 


ular language. A distinction is judged significant, and hence phonemic, oe 
signals a difference in the lexi 


i irated 
: the contrast, for example, between apra 
is lexically significant for a native speaker ° 
T a native speaker of English, who has difficulty 


© emic systems come wa 
English is learning to speak Hindi and Ý 
ive distinctions are emic and not necessarily 
vho finds himself in a different culture must lear” 
avior from particular customs - 
€ emic distinctions of a culture. ee 
mple, vary throughout the world, a 
to communicate and cooperate outs! 


ith the writer of English who is writing for rez 
; e confronts frequent clashes o ust 
a writer has anything new to say, his image of the world ™ 

°? Quoted in Howell, P. 367. 


English. Even a 
f 


systems, for i 
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Ser may Ainan from that of his reader. It is at this point of difference 
reader's ima ig = oe aie: seek to expand or clarify some feature of the 
replica pec ae za making it mor nearly like his Own, or he may seek to 
isnin misc of the reader's image. In the first instance he would be 
ei 8g; in he second, persuading. 
Ee ah a this discussion of rhetorical intention further, we must 
Cie: asserts een major principle in tagmemic epistemology. This prin- 
prenecdive ar a complete analysis of a problem necessitates a trimodal 
tht ak ter wie trimodal principle had been worked out in tagmemic 
ani i alled feature, manifestation, and distribution modes had 
triple sts ve j = noted a striking similarity between these modes and the 
Pone tiv es of modern physics—the complementary views of physical 
decided os sella: particles, waves, and fields; as a a Pike 
Langua Opt this second set of terms for his behavioral model. 
viewed fn . i phenomena—and presumably all human behavior—can be 
Physical co os of particles (discrete contrastive bits), waves (unsegmentable 
TA ntinua), or fields (orderly systems of relationships). For example, 
asa onde be viewed as a sequence of separate words or morphemes; 
interrelatic, oa consisting of acoustic waveforms; or as a systemi of 
rules of En ie “yw manifesting the grammatical, lexical, and phonological 
of S aa h Tagmemic theory asserts that only by this complementarity 
The aly Sisa complete analysis of language structure possible. 
Proaching aap of trimodalism gives the analyst both a procedure jan pA 
ata. Onl ne problems and a safeguard against a too limited name e 
he be ed we he has described his Gata from all three ig. ae can 
use the a ly sure that his analysis is complete. The writer, likewise, a 
topic. T inciple as an aid in discovering a wide range of Sn = ‘ 
should b Ough a writer often emphasizes one mode in a ape work, he 
arily Sin cS aware of the other possibilities, particularly if his m cas rpc 
Cle des Phasize a different mode. Let us consider a simple examp e, i parti- 
tom api of a flower emphasizes those features which make it distinctive 
ina Š ther flowers. A wave description emphasizes the flower as a moment 
r aa ai from seed to final decay (even rhis is only a peak in g larger waive) 
Unctione into a scene. A field description may ae F ower into its 
€ seen al parts or classify it in a taxonomical sytem. Lhe ower may also 
ofa he metaphorically or symbolically, in which case it is conceived as part 
eae, conceptual field (religious, say, OT geometric), where certain of its 
(its beauty or its shape) are hypostatized, allowing it to manifest 


10 
K 
(umm 2 L. Pike, “Language as Particle, Wave, and Field,” The Texas Quarterly, II 
eT, 1959), Pp. 37-54. » 
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iscov- 
a category in a new field. One can view any topic trimodally and ye 
er a wide range of significant perspectives.4? The process is eo, A. 
and intuitive, though the intuition is guided by what has proved to bez 
fruitful principle. It is especi : 
subject matter. In this sense, it is similar to the “common” topics of 
rhetoric. A generally applicable 
limitations of a convention 
cedure h 


€ articular 
i iti i ite a pal tic 

$ > = S nol limited lo é e 
ally useful since it i Kassie 
uilt-in 


sœ us from the b 
approach helps to free us fron pro- 


: ory 
al, specialized approach. Thus the discovery 
as a corrective function also. . E 

This heuristic procedure—based on the emic-ctic distinction ane anid 
perspective—both helps the writer explore his topic and gueren i “ce 
questions which he can use to analyze his reader's preconceptions, th 
reader’s emic system: 


dal 


pic? 
1) Whatare the distinctive features of the reader's conception of a a 
What characteristics does it have that le with $ 
things? (Particle view) of quant 8 
2) How are the reader's views on this topic part of a mental p tions? 
phase in the continual development of his system of values and assum] 
(Wave view) : 
3) How does the reader partition the topic? What are its functio 


ments for him? How does he classify it? (Field view) 
The answers to these questions 


the writer’s subject matter as he 


ad him to contrast it 


nal ele 


i ng 
= a . orderi! 
provide criteria for selecting and 


develops his discourse. ato the 
ae oeae A A in 

The missionary linguist in the field seeks to translate his message lish 
language and cultural conventions o 


En 
f the people, not to teach them 8 
and his own emic conventions. He d 


3 n 
š syster 

oes not seek to replace their emic Dives 

. . . . . . f i m 

with his own, but to modify their image after finding within it their 


ive 
alk s “i j ffectiv" 
tions for receiving his message.12 For he realizes that change is most € 


x n to 
and enduring when it occurs within the emic system of those he is ag 
convince. Unlike traditional rhetoric which sought to persuade peop pi 
confirming authoritative attitudes, modern rhetoric, we believe, must his 
identification. That is, the writer must seek to have his readers identify 
message with their emic system. this 

Because it seeks identification rather than persuasion, and because a 
assumption often leads the writer to modify his owr position, modern gA 
toric—still in the process of development—is characterized by Kenneth Bur $ 
and others as “discussion rhetoric.” The basis for a rhetoric of this sort ha 


“For further illustratio: 
vention, see Hubert Engli: 
Communication, XV, No. 

* Our conception of th 
Image (Ann Arbor: Uni 
Conditions of Knowing 


ai 
ns of the use of tagmemic discovery procedures in rhetorical 77 
sh, “Linguistics as an Aid to Invention,” College Composition 
3 (October, 1964). 7 
e ieee i in large part from Kenneth Boulding, The 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956), and from William Angus Sinclait, 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951), 
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been deve , 

where it eae N pia aaia in his book Fights, Games, and Debates, 

the methods of the Sa sae t aee cor hawng ae dexived kom: 

fication of the writer wi hi} a Carl Rogers. This principle of identi- 

sition but of mutual ss 1 his audience points toward a rhetoric not of oppo- 

represent a respect. 

followed by nth — systems—different systems of selecting and grouping 

his reader in psan reader—leads the writer to find what he shares with 

Of the asütiptions T ot thie topic and what he does not share. One 
s of tagmemics is that change can occur only over the bridge 


of a sh 
ared eleme = i : 
ement. There can be no action at a distance. The key to under- 


standi 
ng languao $ . : 3 
5 ‘anguage change, for example, is the identification of the shared 


featur è 
setae ‘eter te state and the subsequent altered state. The writer's 
Sofar as they in item in the comparison, while the shared items, in- 
Teader can ider ae evant t the message, provide the means by which the 
Potential brid pa y—and identify with—the message. Shared items are the 
broad edora « over which change can take place. These bridges may be 
roles, přöblen COYS ONS or more specific things such as common social 
of these shar nm or philosophical assumptions. Among the most important 
rules he, items isa common language—a common set of patterns and 
tence, and “ee selection and grouping öt words an morphemes within a sen- 
It is’ here i Sentences and paragraphs within still larger units of discourse. 
of thetorte t the Imguist can make his unique coniribunon fo a new theory 
, especially as he broadens his focus to include units larger than 


the sentence. 
S -e 
a far we have dealt chiefly with what might be called prewriting problems, 
pl lems of discovery. We believe, as did Aristotle and Cicero, that a com- 
ete theory of rhetoric must include the entire sequence of acts which result 


i i TON; . 
n the finished discourse, beginning with the jnitial act of mental exploration. 
heuristic as an indication, hardly 


€ have offered two principles of tagmemic J 
an exhaustive one, of how linguistics can contribute to this aspect of rhe- 
torical theory. We now turn toa description of rhetorical patterns beyond 
i d in the past in the 


the sentence, extending techniques which have been use 


descriptio _Jevel patterns. a 
Niy aekin a entiallye but not entirely, a rac rT 
&rammar, describing linguistic patterns as sequences of functiona at w i ; 
are filled, or manifested, by 4 class of fillers. These slots are seen as functiona 
Parts of a pattern and may be stated in a formula such as the following simpli- 


fied formula for an English transitive sentence: 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 


t 
3 Anatol Rapaport, Fights, Games, and Debates 


Press, 1961). 
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+ Subject + Verb + Object + Manner + Locative =+ Temporal 


(He walked the dog slowly around the block yesterday.) Some of iaia 
are obligatory (+), some optional (+). Each may be manifested by o aie 
a set of filler constructions; thus the subject slot can be filled by a ete 
phrase, a pronoun, an adjective phrase, a verbal phrase, a clause, etc. N 
fully represented, the subject slot in the formula above would be: 


+ Subject: np,p,ap,vp, ...c 


Tagmemics assumes that language is composed of interlocking lexical, po 
nological, and grammatical hierarchies. Here, the internal surface OA 
of the fillers of the subject slot of the sentence are described at the clause, 
phrase, word, and morpheme levels of the 388 
In at least two important ways, however, recent tagmemic grammar ae 
beyond the surface-level descriptions of other slot-and-substitution ga A 
mars.!* First, tagmemic grammars go on to represent the filler class of a age 
tional slot as a multidimensionally ordered set, or, in tagmemic jargon, a 
ered sets indicate relationships of concor : 
r; thus, the filler class of the subject s 
uch as singular-plural and human-non 


grammatical hierarchy. 


‘ each 

ngs of a formula are generated. Then a 
$ : 3 r 

permutation rules, Finally, in each rea 


iption of English will not ai 

. i % . . . i trs 

mentioned earlier, “Love John is Mary in,” it so far contains no cons 

to prevent it from accepting a sequence of sentences of this type: 

<; n acres 

Ga tan pescription of tagmemic grammatical theory can be found in robert Ke apita 
rammar Discovery Procedures (T) : 64). Tagmemics is con 

transformational SE Magir: a o ar 


i f Tagme™ 
aes and other Models in Longacre, “Some Fundamental Insights 0 
ics, Language, XLI, No, 1 January-March, 1965), pp. 65-76. 
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The trees are budding. Coal is a form of carbon. He has been singing for three 


hour: 7 
s now. The world used to be round. It seems enough. 


This i r i 
sent: S not a paragraph because there is no formal connection between the 
ntences. We c iscer i i 
i ces. We can discern no conventional pattern relating them, as we can, 
F : cect 
example, in this pair of sentences: 


What is John doing? 
He's washing his face. 


fags ce manifests a conventional rhetorical pattern—Question- 
the question aera ce marked by three formal features: the word order, 
tence is recor are what, and (in writing) the punctuation. The second sen- 
(he has to e as an answer to the question by: the pronoun reference 
in which i a substitute for John here); the parallel grammatical structure, 
$ 1e functional slots of the question words in the first sentence (What 
mn ae = filled in the second (washing his face); the parallelism of verb 
ing; and =g) the fact that washing is a possible lexical equivalent for do- 
trating a (in writing) the period. Question-Answer is a formal pattern illus- 
The ‘ number of formal constraints which extend beyond the sentence. 
eu ee of these seis sentences can be described in numerous ways 
the mii ia simply by seeing the first as a permutation of the second), but 
tion-Answer , can only be described as a sequence by positing the larger Ques- 
tional slot és.) and by specifying the formal ways in which the two fimes 
ship “iets n tiis larger pattern are related, just as we specify the relation- 
simple a subject and predicate in a sentence, A mimber of these ee 
result (h “pant patterns can be described, including greetings, canik an 
and so Aipim topic and illustration, topic and partition, aa a 
two or i - These patterns can be manifested by a single senténi® r by 
Ore sentences. A large number of higher-level units of discourse can 


be d . 
“scribed as chains of these simple two-part patterns. 
the complexity increases. For- 


dentify the Answer in 
trastive features. Fur- 
y important in recog- 


i Move on to larger rhetorical patterns, 
$nals become redundant: for example, we can 1 
t Ler stion-Answer pattern above by five of its con 
hizin Xical and semantic features become increasing] — 
TL EE: in the example above we recognize — asa ein equiv- 
marke, doing. Lexical equivalence chains are probably : patie important 

en, S of higher-level patterns.1® We can illustrate some oO tas complexity 
selves anank to describe the paragraph as a formal structure, limiting our- 

ere to only one rather simple pattern. 


1s 
By r š ? 
tie concept of lexical equivalence chains is derived in large part from Zellig S. Harris, 


isco 
urse Analysis Reprints (The Hague: Mouton, 1963), pp. 7-10. 
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its—not just 
We believe that written paragraphs are emically dofine ae si ee 
groups of sentences isolated by rather arbitrary ndentaniony : iei istig 
Taa can be demonstrated. We are presently carnging out eae aA at the 
of the recognition of these units in collaboration with sg ee of 
Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior, = peng 
own that readers, given P maik 
which all paragraph indentations have been removed, can successfully 


P . 5 redictable poin 
with only limited indeterminancy at predicta I 


curring para- 
ognize a number of recurring } 
artition these patterns in predictable way peteatied 
mmon of these patterns is the one we have I: 

TRI (topicrestriction-illustration) or more formally, 


e read 
at in reading the formula, T may b pa 
imes recursively.) This is the Topic : 


d 
: isdom an 
acter. (R) It is the child of aac 
it into the shape we know, but the 


th 
A s e pa 
Lord Grey saved it from Petrification and set it upon the p 
of democracy. Then chance intervened on 


ed to 
ce more. A female sovereign happen 
marry an able and inaci 


vhich 
and it seemed likely that an element ¥ 


had been quiescent within it for years—th 


POWer—was 
the directio 


5 Jasses» 
artite pattern are marked by lexical equim ene ait 
two of which have extended domains: 1) English Constitution, indesc 
entity, living thing, It, child, ... En 


ar- 
. 5 A an ch 

glish Constitution; 2) men, hum 
» wise men of 1688, George 


do- 
I, Lord Grey, .. . Consort. Note ae 
main of the first chain is the entire Paragraph, while that of the secon s, each 
is the I slot, Chains can thereby be ranked as head and attribute a ý 
paragraph including a head chain and one or more attribute chains. 


-901. 
* Lytton Strachey, Queen Victoria (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1921), pp. 300-3 
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Breda dit fe si in paralelis ma (pie and a 

slot); iien pe = fourth sentences); tense shift (shift to past in the I 

but), ains; determiners; and transitional function words (then, 

Mem knh pecan as a number of variant forms which can be specified 

ants will be Paa hi a exponence rules. Only a few of these vari- 

+T 41 For ex, rated. Since R is optional, the pattern can be read as: 
Xample, a paragraph by Marchette Chute: 


By ee Ri way to study contemporary testimony is to bear constantly in 
himself Z aawl $ 2 of prejudice and to pat almost as much cre on the writer 
of the Senne « oe ne has writen. (I) For instance, Sir Anthony W eldon’s description 
But a nAn of King Jamies is lively enough and often used as source material; 

xm the publisher admits that the pamphlet was issued as a warning to 


anyone j d 
rate who wished to “side with this bloody house” of Stuart. The publisher, at any 
' ] witness. At about the same time Arthur 


Wi hu 
7 hich contained an irresistibly vivid 


accour 
im Mt of the agonized death of the Countess of Somerset. Wilson sounds reasonably 
artial: e 
nat but his patron was the Earl of Essex, who had good reason to hate that 
SALI ar iN 
his cular countess, and there is evidence that he invented the whole scene to gratify 
Patron,17 ` 


did si A i 
g not consider Weldon an impartia 
np ishe s ; itai 
Published his history of Great Britain, W 


A vies a number of times, the pattern may be broken by ane 

entati than ong paragraph, although it remains a single tent 
Of, for any like line ends in poetry, can either correspond to formal junc r 

Various reasons, can interrupt the structure in a way somewhat simuar 


to 4 ‘ 
i ae enjambment. 

A =, 
cffe j TRI pattern can be permuted to IRT, prod 
Si or inductive structure. This is comparable to 
~Mtence level as “Home is the sailor” from “The sat 


lly x 
stration by Marchette Chute: 


in 


ucing the so-called funnel 
such permutations at the 
lor is home.” Another 


trouble with her flamingo is that the average 


“mingo does not wish to be used as a croquet mallet. It has other purposes in view. 
S Same thing is true of a fact, which can be just as self-willed as a flamingo and 
aa its own kind of stubborn integrity- (R) To try to force a series of facts into a pie 
Vicusly desired arrangement is a form of misuse to which no self-respecting fact will 
Willingly submit itself. (T) The best and only way to treat it isito enve a mone anid be 
illing to follow aliens it leads, rather than to press your own wishes upon it.18 
= Permutation is frequently used to begin or end discourse, probably be- 
Se it imparts a greater sense of closure than the more open-ended TRI 


I 
(I) The reason Alice had so much 


r 


s Marchette Chute, “Getting at the Truth,” The Saturday Review, Sept. 19, 1953, P. 12- 


tau P. 44. 


E? 
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T i ; the most 

Other permutations include TIRI, ITR, and TRIT, te ankor a 

common. Following exponence rules, slots in paragraph pae rit dies 

by other rhetorical patterns. In the following example by = a one 
Bell, the Answer slot in the Question-Answer pattern which 


i aragraph struc 
earlier is filled by a TRI pattern, producing a compound paragray 
ture: 


grown 
(Q) Is the United States a nation composed chiefly of people pampana 
up, who think and act with the impulsiveness of adolescents? (A- ae ‘that this 
observers of the American scene, both abroad and here at home), are ne sae (1) 
is indeed the case. (R) They intentionally disturb our patriotic pane og foul 
They bid us view with alarm cultural immaturity revealed by vege books, by 
nalism, by the radio, by the motion picture, by magazines and vane i r j patent 
mass response to emotionalized propaganda—political and aE T Or 4 
decay of good manners, by the spread of divorce and by other manites 
parental irresponsibility; by all the various 


S aspe a 

ud cts of i ‘ indicate tO 
ent of ht aspect behavior which indica 

t t man affairs the health or sickr 


ness of a civilization.19 


itional 
= z : os x traditi 
Tagmemic matrix theory provides further insight into another 


ny as 
problem of rhetoric. We said earlier that form and idea are seen by sean 
organically unified, a view that we sh i antic 
within itself its own dimensions of de 
field which is clearly perceived when w 
gories of the English Constitution para 
in the rows and columns of an emic p 
If we were to extend the paragrapl 
more recent illustration of the effect 
be possible from a study of a large n 
ize further about various types of pa 
of paragraphs as semantic fields is a 


iter’ ieve, i Saf hro 
A writer's style, we believe, is the characteristic route he takes tl 6 
the choices presented in both the writing and prewriting stages- 


| l i i i is jence, 
manifestation of his conception of the topic, modified by his audi ee 
; | . : 
tion, and call his “universe of ¢ eesti 
and grouping in all three 4 


rip? 
g desct 
and lexical. An analysis and d$ 5, 
ristic chole 

Y are 


are. The literary statement 
velopment. It constitutes a = ies 
ve try to extend it. The a 
graph discussed above can be dis} 
aragraph matrix (see Table 1). 
1, we would be obliged to supply 
of wisdom on the Constitution. It ee 4 
umber of paragraph matrices to 8€ on 
tagraph development. The invesU8 

s yet only beginning. 


a still 
ould 


ugh all 
js the 


situa 
, 


' 
intention—what we might 
These variables directly affect selecting 


hierarchies: grammatical, phonological 
tion of style involves the specification 


al choices 
all points in the writing process, although usually only the final ¢ 
directly accessible to the analyst. 


s 
i «+ tions. To see 
The classical conception of style has a number of limitations 


s Magai" 


of the writer’s characte 


tyle 


16, 
2 Bernard Iddings Bell, “w 


Peary) Time. 
e Are Indicted for ‘Immaturity’,” New York 
July 20, 1947, p. 8. 
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TABLE 1 


Forces shaping | 
the English 
Constitu- 
: ti 
historical e 


manifestations s 
wisdom chance 


L 
(1688) The wise men... molded 
it into the shape we know 


George 1... gave it... the system 
of a Cabinet independent of the 


Crown and = subordinate to the 
Prime Minister. 


Lord Grey saved it | 


(1832) petrification and set it 
upon the path of democ- 
racy. 


(1714) 


Jictoria’s marriage made it seem 
(1840) likely that 2 quiescent element] was 

about to become its predominant 
characteristic and change - + + the 
direction of its growth. 


[With the death of the Consort] the 


(1863) English Constitution . - - continued 
its mysterious life as if he had never 


been. 


as a 
ns: on 6 + 
ang addition to the message, an affective layer imposed on conventional 
uage i . í oi 
age, ignores the close connection between language and idea. Sceing it 


orm : á 
= jslatures anc at ceremonial gath- 
cability. Seventeenth century 


alizations were inappropriate to a 


e wri i 
ii describing a style rather than style itself. 
consider style, however, (a8 do some modern rhetoricians) to be the 


&xpri š 
ESSI: 5 . . . 
on of a particular personality lays too much stress on one variable in 
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the relation between language and logic, it may be understood to uperio 
the semantic structure of natural language is different from and p ra 
even incompatible with that of systematically developed logical en 
other way of putting the matter is that in order to construct a sonne — 
theory, one must not only abstract from the nuances of natural languag a 
must also depart from its structure in fundamental ways. This, I think, 
what Russell had in mind when he wrote that “ 
accurate requires modification of 
lary and as regards syntax.”3 


recise and 
any attempt to be precise “i 
k :ocabu- 

common speech both as regards vo 


; t 
= Bee é ean OF aim tha 

A more narrow allegation within this general framework is the cl 
natural languages are fundamentally contradict 
an extreme c 


sistency or 


ory—which would ee 
ase of deviance from logical structure. The question of the aie 
possible inconsistency of natural langu 

elementary question which ca 
logic and language. Philosoph 
the issue, with some logicia 
has written: 


age is perhaps the 1 i 
n be raised concerning the relation eS 
ical opinion seems to be currently ani 
ns skeptical of the question itself. Alfred Tar 


Our everyday language is certainly not one with an exactly specified structures: 
Thus the problem of consistency has no ex 

We may at best only risk the gues: fi 
specified and which resembles our everyday language as closely as possible wou 
inconsistent. 


e. 
x i is languag 
act meaning with respect to this lang 


exactly 
s that a language whose structure has been d be 


; A ssibility ° 
me's celebrated argument against the po 
recalled, proceeds from this proposition: 


* Bertrand Russell, “Mr, Strawson on Referring,” Mind, LXVI (1957), 387- 
“Alfred Tarski, “The Semantic i i 


ical 
nologic@ 
Conception of Truth,” Philosophy and Phenom 

Research, IV, Section 8 (1944). 
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+++ NO testimony is suffici rl i 
ny is sufficient to establish a miracle unless the testimony be of such a 


kind that i 
lat its falschood w 
als d would be more miracu z shich i avi 
to establish.6 culous than the fact which it endeavors 


Every s 
pc e nee 
be confirmed. Hum li a p> ess wen mates CE DENSA 
hypothesis Baali j = ined a general procedure for refuting every such 
thermore, his soi d — npon which it ultimately rests. Fur- 
miraele For to nie 5 suggest an underlying contusion in the very idea ofa 
are that a miracle has occurred is to declare that some nat- 
clare that empiri not disconfirmed, but violated—which is to de- 
lions. Giferui a pti same law both holds universally and suffers excep- 
miracle. Othe pa Jume observed, the event could not strictly be called a 
NOREEN 4 rwise, the event would he a natural occurrence—perhaps rare, 
The Fes a unexplained—but still a natural occurrence. , 
inary distin = ices be to isolate the question by establishing some prelim- 
thaw. a SA ce Every natural language does in Ties permit the formula- 
virtue of Ta oi sentences (Felix is cunning, Felix is not cunning) heh by 
of P O e — between them afford a man the awa 
tradict Sart i ae Not that this is a welcome pnp oe 
true. When = Aa be committed toa propano which cannot p y 
Man is obli nfronted with a contradiction in his t ug e 
pteitraeii a to retract at least one of his former beliefs. Now it mig) A e 
anguage = an excellent instrument for scientific purposes would e a 
ge which was contradiction-free in the sense that no contradiction 


could i 
ever be formulated in accordance with its syntactical and semantical 
le in individual cases of check- 
ontradiction- 


ction would 


ural law 
al law has been violated 


hought, the reasonable 


Tules: 
5; SU e 
ing th cha language would spare us the troub. 
e€ consis . : 
consistency of our theories. But the lan 


free ; 

eir e la y i 
n that sense is a chimera, for the principles of its construct 

7e can see this by reflecting on the 


which assert one proposition 
not), can be for- 


guage which is c 


ren : 

hee K conceptually impoverished. Ww ; 

and the contradiction. Literal coniradicaon eee 

Menace i take it back (Felix 1$ cunning and het ean 

conj ‘ n any language which incorporates the operations gati t 
Junction, Furthermore, some words ases are SO related in their 


mean; or phr 

ite that contradictory sentences can be constructed from tiem even 

mai Out ex ation and conjunction (Some kings are fe- 
a 


plicit recourse to neg: 
clear, then, that any lan- 


atus or the most rudimen- 


6 

Davi i 

x ni Hume, An Enguiry Concerning Human Unaerstanding, Section X, 1743. 
till more literally: Felix is cunning and it is not the case that Felix is cunning. 
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, ‘ue. Conversely; 
re contradictory and which thereby could not possibly be e e 
pa 1 nguage which somehow blocked the formulation of eet and seman- 
pees wold perforce lack the most rudimentary sorts of logical a l 
tical structure. i adictory sentences !$ 
The fact that they permit the formulation of contrac na Fore togicalld 
indeed no ground whatever for claiming that natural apo some imer 
inconsistent. It is merely a reflection of the ineluctable feet t ji ne and 
nally inconsistent theories or beliefs may be expressed in n y 
may be held on occasion by speakers of the language. Let us the language 
clearly between inconsistency of a theory 
in which that theory is expressed. The latt 
alone is our concern here. 


and inconsistency of the 


istency 
inconsisten 
er and deeper sort of incon 


i ages are logically 

The main support for the contention that natural languages ¿ 
inconsistent has arisen from the discovery 
ments that proceed from seemingly 
conclusions. One such is the “ 
by K. Grelling.8 Grelling divi 
adjectives are those which, lik 


<4 argue 
of logical antinomies—vali¢ ey 
innocent premises to e Tonen Taa 
heterological” paradox, originally paca 
ded all adjectives into two sorts. dul f them 
e “polysyllabic” and “short,” are true ihe ad- 
selves (the adjective “polysyllabic” is itself S 
jective “short” is itself a short 
contrast, are those which, like 
One would think that evi 
trouble arises when we 


word “heterological” we 


a palysyllabic word, a way ° 
word). Heterological adjectives, by 


»]ves: 
‘ see - f themse 
‘monosyllabic,” are not true of t put 


cal” were not true of its 
which it follows that it 
cal” is true of itself if a 
mentary logical transformation, we c 
jective “heterological” 

Logicians are inclin 
some underlying mala 


s of 


tom 
; symp 
ed to take such paradoxes seriously as SY hat 


t 
i „ski declares 
dy in our use of language. Thus Tarski ess 
fic prog” re 
that we ? 


r ; a scienti 
++. it would be quite wrong and dangerous from the standpoint of 


- i i rera is a fact ee? 
to depreciate the importance of this and other antinomies. . . . It i to assert ^ 
here in the presence of an absurdi 


ty, that we have been compelled 
sentence [which] ad 


-İs necessarily false.9 radox 2 
F ara 
, r gical pP 
The mere existence of antinomies, of which the heterolog 


1 und par 

z sel 

°K, Grelling and L, Nelson, “Bemerkungen zu den Paradoxien von Rus 

Forti,” Abhandlungen der Fries’schen Schule, I (1908), pp. 301-334- a 
° Op. cit. It should Perhaps be noted that Tarski refers here to a 

“antinomy of the liar,” 


ali- 


the 
ado%: 
fferent F 
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tc ag by no means establishes that natural language is in- 
Tarskik asi il a . some sands suggest it. We have already quoted 
nection cis ie: pie — ee gae directly in this con- 
contradiction.” n R fp a y usage i ane terms true’ and ‘false’ leads. . . to a 
are “perhaps ed: ay more cautiously allows that natural languages 
Tek; then shave me j 1 an to be developed below is cor- 
antiiamins 5 1% 7 ar are mistaken with vegard to the import of the 
he kepi ne 1eory of natural language. This question, of conss tust 
within Jögicai semen Khe poset of the correct resolution of the antinomies 
no claim, al theory. With regard to the latter problem this paper makes 
va en Aare about the semantic structure of natural languages 
sumption ie in order to introduce the question ot qney: This as- 
Mis ami Tore to be borne out in recent linguistic theory,! and indeed 
sume. as mai foundation for a serious discussion of the problem. I shall as- 
alyticn a ppears to be the case, chat natural languages contain een an- 
Potent oe whose truth is insured by the very meaning — comi 
ona AU + As examples we might have: All kings are male, No spinsters 
the truth E Anyone who is sleeping is alive. The standard explanation of 
ready cn ‘Such sentences is that the meaning of the predicate-phrase is al- 
tence a ons within the meaning of the subject-phrase, so that the nied 
In a sen E upon the world a vacuous claim which cannot but be fulfilled. 
tences saci ae think = the analytic sentences of a language as those sen- 
teens woh "4 are “asserted” by the language itself, as contrasted to -a 
wise put a aay be asserted on occasion by speakers of the langnage ai 
er of ite : e anaiyrie sentences of a language are those to bei — 
Vile: ma anguage is de facto committed: ta reject an ana sans ata 
ings of ote than a mere change of beliefs—it involves a change in he mez 

me words, and thereby a change in the language itself. Thus, in a 


e found in W. v.O. Quine, “Paradox,” 
s of them appears in J. F. Thompson, 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 


10 
A 
Scientific went survey of these paradoxes can bı 
“On pus American, April, 1962; an excellent analysi 
1962), me Paradoxes,” Analytical Philosophy, cà. R. J. Butler, 
un 
Co, Bidet Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, (Paterson, N.J.: 
x 1959), Section Gob. 
ag P. cit., P. 125. 
A Language, (New York: Harper & Row, in press). For 


a cont - Katz, The Philosophy of Harper 
trary opinion, sce W. v.O. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” From a Logical Point 


ee (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953): 
wo simplifications of my discussion should be noted here. First, the notion of ana- 


lytici 

city į; ? é ; 

ture To Testricted here to sentences which are grammatically of a subject-predicate struc- 

inguistie ae the notion of analyticity is used here in a broad sense to cover all varieties of 
© truth (truth that is derivative from the meanings of the component words). 


Littlefield, Adams & 


u 
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à i Y- 

i it is requisi speak a diffe 

sense, in order to reject an analytic sentence it is requisite to sp 

5 

ent language. 7 —- 
A theory is constituted by a definite set of propositions which ( sige 
i i ri f ; call “theorems. say 

from the terminology of formal theories) we may call ie 

a theory that it is logically inconsistent is to say that it is made up of a log 


i “rstandi his condi- 
inconsistent set of theorems. The simplest way of understanding t 


ict one 
oe radict on 
tion is to imagine that two or more of the theorems of this set contr 


another, or that at least one of the theorems is a self-contradiction. aat 
Inasmuch as the analytic sentences of a language may be thought ap ai 
“theorems,” we can apply these remarks to languages via their sets men 
alytic sentences. To say of a language that it is logically inconsistent wee “ne 
that its set of analytic sentences is a logically inconsistent set. This geese 
the case if, for example, the self-contradictory sentence The word a 
ological” both is and is not heterological were analytic, as the paradox 
gests.15 
Some caution is required with re 
contradiction when 
fact that natural la 
thought that this 


a 
mi : i Id seen 
charge of contradiction. For the indefiniteness of any sentence wou 


ictoriness- 
analyticity or contradictori 


s Irish 
nt referents: Kathleen is ce in 
G nps es rren 
“is Irish” in its first occurre : 


-jous 
N A -in vario 
in behavioral terms; or in ear 
other ways. It is characteristic of natural 


notion of a structural descriptio 
a reading of a sentence.16 
If a sentence can have two or more semantic re 


for the sentence to be contradictory on one of thos 
contradictory on some other reading. This is exac 


cn sible 
adings, then it 15 omen 
e readings and to he poe 
tly the case with th 


e 
cides with th 


wos . X 4 . oin ara 
18 The condition of logical inconsistency of the set of analytic sentences € e the natu 1 
condition that th 


east one analytic sentence be self-contradictory, if ae om ever 

assumption that the set of analytic sentences is “deductively closed (i.e. tence): J- 

consequence of any finite subset of analytic sentences is itself an analytic ie 57)» and Ly, 

1 See Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, (The Hague: Mouton & Co., XXXIX 09 

Katz and J. A. Fodor, “The Structure of a Semantic Theory,” Language, 
170-210, 
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ceding ex; 
8 example. The eat oe Be 
l he contradiction can be resolved by showing that the sense 


in which ; : 
Sha particular ee 
miadas ticular occurrence of the sentence was intended was a non- 
A-one emAins 
othér ae ne. It remains no less true that the same sentence on some 
Now a n could bear a contradictory reading. 
sentences car 7 : 
s can bear tw r i ERER T Poa 
theoretically sD bear two or more semantic readings, it 1 
possible for a sentence to be analytic on one reading and con- 


s at least 


tradi 
adiıctory on ; . 
Le “yr 3 eae 
y nother. It is not easy to find a convincing example of this, but 


ould be to discount it. In English we might 


the o l € 
nly use € 
y us of such an exampl WwW 
‘man” 


Prop 
Ae bag Its a young boy isa man who is not a man (where * 
of the Heem iea k- adult human malc”). Needless to say, in the context 
self-contradicto : yen when I speak of a sentence as being both analytic and 
thinking of ry, I am not thinking of an example of this sort. I shall be 
ing, : alytic and contradictory on the same read- 

If ee 
ows = paar are kept in mind, no I 
reading i sa of sentences simpliciter, where iti 

Now EE ae a at 
sistent, aya of analytic sentences of some 1 
to be thine: es Foma be impossible for every one of those 
in the whole To follow that there must be at least one an 
tence in the i, which was false. But then there would have to be some sen- 
taneously ee which was true (by virtue of analyticity) and eap 
Some ie Scan bn dine of the preceding argument). But to maintain © 
is to anit that it is both true and false (on the same reading, of ayei 
It is logicall a onenelt And so the theory which asserts ofa pepe 

ardly i dnconsistent is itself logically inconsistent, and ge y z = 
that natura ie cogent refutation of any theory can be — k at iv 
anguage o languages are inherently consistent: nO ou hon j Na 
a general an maintain the language i be inconsistent, for W 

and conclusive refutation of every such theory. 

ia a at the matter from a slightly different [a ea bia 
ency ag or philosopher were to claim to se a si ketail 
tradiction © the analytic sentences ofa language ag bi ve i 
rom some subset of analytic sentences. But now is assertion 


Tests : ap 
iy ©n two claims: first, that some set 4 of sentences is analytic 1n the lan- 
8e gically inconsistent. What the above 


arguments second, that the set £ i logica I yo claims are logically inc 
Patible 1 shows, if it is correct, is that THES W ies are Gates y incom- 
Sig k £ in fact the set A of sentences is logically inconsistent, this would 
It on refute the implicit claim that the siege of A are all analytic. 
S mel be asked whether there couldn t be some indirect evidence of 
nsistency of a natural language. Consider, for example, a language 


a sentence which is an 


yarm will be done in what fol- 
s obvious or indifferent which 


anguage were logically incon- 


analytic sentences 
alytic sentence 


view. Suppose 
n inconsist- 


th 
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EEN P P ET sistent 
which we may call “English.” Suppose that efforts to per penile ‘ails 
set of analytic sentences for English repeatedly failed, ee ot isd jigu 
ure was not haphazard but that arguments could be ee of principle 
port of the proposition that these failures were dig nd $ 7 sues 
which somehow was inherent in the very attempts. Under t res regen 
would we not be justified in asserting that the language was ees ot both 
in our original sense of actually containing some sentence win rentit 
analytic and contradictory, but rather in this more indirect sense pee 
a consistent specification of its analytic sentences? The answet 
is negative. ee fo 

In such a circumstance, a number of options might compete a abet 
resolving the issue. The general strategy, abstractly formulated, wo a 
challenge the theoretical framework w 


+. eocnlts from 
ailure by hypothesis none 
: a aca be oblg 

a basic incongruity between our theory and the facts. We would 


à set OF 
a ë ia x ate -onsistent $ 
of two dichotomies. Either we now succeed in specifying a consi 


1 
would 
- If we do not succeed, then a have 
be obliged to question the sense in which the language can be saic 


ild 
ce being apparently negative). ye yaa 
oncept of analyticity altogether OF 
ases will be taken up in order. , 
erlying conceptual apparatus 1s f Jan- 
t set of analytic sentences. Then m ar- 
ir former failures may be set down 4 


ollowed 


guage is after all consistent, and ov 
tifacts of an inadequate theory. 
Suppose that the conception of an 
acknowledge our failure to specify a 
abandoning the whole endeavor. But 
as analytic sentences in the language 
are true by virtue of their meanin, 
consistency loses its sense, and the | 
Suppose, finally, 
alyticity nor succee 
only alternative le 
“analytic” 
sort of alig 


we 
alyticity is simply given emer by 
consistent set of analytic o ings 
then if there are to be no such shidh 
—if there are to be no sentences 5 in- 
g—then the very concept of languag 
anguage is consistent by default. citai 
that we can neither wholly abandon the o, The 
d in specifying a consistent set of analytic S e term 
ft would be to modify suitably the meaning © into some 
so that our theoretical aspirations might be brought 1 


ou 
i are : we W 
nment with our descriptive capabilities. In particular, 
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= ier iter sa a he concept of analyticity from its truth-claim. 
mantically a ons we a whioh areAatetarally ae a 
sentence ake st e ti HAKAINA be false. Ww hereas formerly an analytic 
and which was A ‘ rie aaa ae semantically included in its subject 
be omitted ie on by true, the italicized phrase would henceforth have to 
having a an a a ome come to think of analytic sentences as sentences 
that is, true Saar a ucture which rendered them prima facie true, 
TORNAR r n eing so was ruled out on other grounds—in this 
88 Ft Hay A ag grouns; Desperate as this alternative is, and paradoxical 
must be dedi Se : Ne at least a theoretically conceivable alternative and so 
can specify sets “i nin It does nave a precedent in the theory of sets. One 
all neighbors s ; x phrases iia the set of all schoolteachers, the set of 
Whiecltemdyere * schoolteachers, the set of all used cars formerly omea by 
Set of all x ay One miglit presume that any such phrase (of the form: the 
leads ea 1 that Qx ) would determine some set. But this penapi 
theoreticiar ) si a contradiction and thereby can be shown to be false. Set 
Of the tag) — come to live with the fact that some but not all phrases 
conceivabl , ni m do specify sets. Similarly, linguists and philosophers might 
tences GR SoS to live with the “fact” that some but not all analytic sen- 
inconsisten, sey But once again, there would be no ground to support an 
Sistent a ae language: for those analytic sentences which were incon- 
rom the g ‘ in part be isolated among the “not-true residue. This ail 
In each se that mutually inconsistent sentences cannot jointly be true. 
ical Aedan, then, the language turns out to be consistent. It is pee’ 
ternatives : which one of these options might hold—which one oit ai 
Ut the waolg be most acceptable if the hypothetical wane te Te 

among A aco of consistency turns out to be independent 0 our 
ese alternatives. 


The r 
that 1 n ct that natural languages are inherently 
Such sical investigations into consistency are superfluous. On the contrary, 
whi nt test for any proposed linguistic the- 


Ory or ! i 
to j semantic analysis of a language. If any semantic analysis can be shown 
i dance with the pattern outlined aboye, 


en th; : ie : 
this demonstration refutes the semantic analysis in question. Any se- 


Manti na 
i : nae ct a a 
and © analysis of the sort we are envisaging!’ will incorporate definitions 

A of sentences. A necessary (although 


consistent does not mean 


estigations provide a significa 


ve an inconsistency in accor 


rul pi á 
es that specify a certain class 


17 
B 
briq, k Way of Russell's parad 
Exists) boy) that the set of all sets which 
b th is and is not a member of itsel 


ox. Russell observed, in Principles of Mathematics, (Cam- 
h are not members of themselves (presuming it 
f. Therefore, whatever our intuitions, there can 
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needless to say far from sufficient) condition that these eee ae 
be correct (in the sense that the sentences of the class A actually are 2 7 
is that the class A must constitute a logically consistent set of a -he 
We may consolidate our analysis by testing it in the following i iaie 
experiment. We have so far considered only natural languages: BEL T i ed 
ine now that we were deliberately to construct an inconsistent arianele! sa 
guage called “Lisheng.” We lay down a set R of rules that specify first a 
of well-formed sentences (syntax) and then a subset A of analytic sane o 
(semantics). We will so choose our rules that the set A turns out to a i a 
ically inconsistent set of sentences. Surely, it will be conceded, we at, 
down our rules as we please.!9 But now suppose we were to teach sr re 
guage to a group of people and let them become fluent speakers. Fina A a 
us imagine that a linguist visits the Lisheng community to study and pnd 
scribe its language by the customary field techniques. By hypothesis, a Te 
rect description of the language is given by the rules R, But the rules ie 
termine an inconsistent set of analytic sentences. What is the linguist to ait 
clude if not that the language is inconsistent? We have apparently const 
eda counter-example to our previous thesis, ; dya 
One of our assumptions must be incorrect. In fact the case is alrea it 
familiar one. If the sentences of the set A are definitely inconsistent, then 


é n : ntions. 
follows that they are not analytic and never were, despite our inter nee 
In Lisheng the set A may be di 


: a the 
It cannot strictly bear the label ‘ 

analytic sentences must necess 
apparent counter-example collapses, 


‘ i . . anti- 
Our analysis can provide no solution for the logical and semantical 4 


: à Id be 
a false interpretation of them. It vee dis- 
e 
the known sort or of any sort yet to y of 
s; j i . an 
to be logically inconsistent. Nor can 4 


mT 
step along the way to a contradicti ment. 

Wie a u 
assent can be solicited for an unsound arg 


rnap 
se ile — : i lates, Catt 

* Thus, in his Proposed explication of analyticity in terms of pote PESA construct 
claimed that “it cannot be the task of the logician to prescribe to those 


their 
choose 

language systems what meaning postulates they ought to take. Aheyare xcs 13 
postulates...” See his 


i “Meaning Postulates,” Phil. Studies, III (1952), 65-73- 
_ ” This point has not always been appreciated by philosophers of language. 
in “Meaning Postulates” neglected to include a requirement of consistency. en 
at the logician does have the task a satula 
ms” by prescribing to them what sets of p! 


ting 
tes they 
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If som r 
cone can be persuaded to assent to each step in an antinomy, then that 


ia ~~ in part about the facts of his language. Philosophers 

iale P ap to the view that the facis of language are transparent to 
on should ponder such mistakes. 

ten so a sericus error to imagine that the antinomies have nothing 

Forera r a we understanding of language: Quite the opposite is true. 

pelle eit Lanski has shown that the liar paradox can be attributed to 

antic conditions. This antinomy arises in any language in which 


the usuz ` z n r 
sual logical laws hold and which is also “semantically closed,”?! and so 
t may thereby be concluded that 


any suc 2 ` i 
Y such language would be inconsistent. I 
e antecedent conditions. If we 


no na x E 7 A 
hold itural language does in fact satisfy th 
u * n 
56 the logic fixed, we may further conclude that natur 
Mantically ” r 2 
Ntically closed"; this result has very definite consequences W 


al languages are not 
ith regard 


to the semantic structure of language. 

haa to distinguish our question from certain 

i time pion First, it may be observed that the me o i 

Opposite Vords may even undergo a diametric shift from ane meaig to its 

may be i as apparently happened in English with the word “objective. ‘This 
historically accurate but it no more shows language to be logically 


inconsi : 
sho Nsistent than the fact that Hegel's ideas were (once) new and (later) old 
ws 


others with which it 
anings of words shift 


Nori niy in Hegel's thought. 
the same case ton logical inconsistency 
ainptispe p nomenon at a single historical st 
ag choliy which a certain phoneme sequence (w. 3 
air) and vas used to attribute hotakss to some things (say, those P 
render dness to other things (say, those lighter = men 
Word “q ne: language inconsistent? Not at all: it woul mere Des ie 
Ute se cholt” semantically ambiguous. Oppositely a paas oa 
ogic = ein of the sort previously alluded to, which have tw sees 
Sent ally incompatible readings. Where we find such words, we may also fir à 
ences which are analytic on one reading and contradictory on another. 
hem discovery of such sentences, as already noted, can hardly be taken 
zi ence of the inconsistency of language. i 
iis ue Suppose there were a word which could be a : oppo- 
thin aracteristics to the same thing. Suppose the word b holt T ant some- 
8 like “hot or cold” for objects of any density. In this case 1t seems that 
© Word would not be oppositely ambiguous. Both hotness and coldness 


Wou a 
ld somehow have to be incorporated into 


advanced if someone can exhibit 
age of the language. Imagine a 
hich may be transcribed 
avier than 
Jould this 


a single sense. But that can 


A. Tarski, “The Concept of Truth in Formalized 


* See his 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1955)- 


Paper cited i , and also 
wages,” P! ed in note 4 


” Logic, Semantics, and Metamathematics, 
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Autistic language use includes what Piaget has called E sangeet mee 
is, a use of language that does not have as its motive the desire to eae a 
one but the user himself. There is no desire to make a message, to eis : 
a feeling or a thought from one brain to another. There is only the desire : 
make sound or to move fingers with a pencil in them for the joy of suc 

behavior. We “like to hear ourselves talk.” And 


a baby delights in his gurgling 
and babbling. We “w. 


rite love letters in the sand.” And a baby ape 
(There are some who would call this kind of behavior “sick” at L nat 
when indulged in by an adult. There are others who see it as one re . 
self-amusement or release, not necessarily indicative of serious illness, unle 
it has become uncontrolled.) a 
If we are convinced that self-knowledge is a primary ingredient of grow n 
then for the teacher of the language arts the autistic motive presens E 
Opportunity to involve students in a study of self-awareness. “What do y 
eyes see? What do your ears hear? What does your skin feel?” If we draw < 
circle on the blackboard with a dot at its center and ask our students to sie 
their eyes on the dot and tell us what their eyes see, they will usually em : 
things that are inside the circle. They will see eraser marks, shadows. oe: 
will see imaginary wheels, spirals, an “all-seeing eye”; but for some time p g 
will not report the rest of the blackboard, the teacher, the chalk tray, z 
heads of the students in front of them. When we call attention to “what else 


4 : f we 
hem actively aware of their own perceptions. I 


back 
es fixed on the dot while we walk toward the 


: jision, 
ass out of their range Of V help 
hat the eyes see more than 180 degrees. We can 


n -y in 
nature of attention, of focus, and of periphery 
that way. - 
If we suddenly refer to planes overhead, during the reading of a poem 
to th 


g saq with 
alking in the hall, when they are preoccupied 


re 
» we help them to realize that they hear much a 
need to be sharpened in this a at 
What else do you see, hear, feel?” will be ake 
when they are reading a story, listening to music, watching a play, or stucy 


These are first ste 
dents. And that is o; 
full, estheti 


‘ in stu- 
Ps in widening the range of educated perceptions al o 
ne of the means of extending behavior toward the they 
c understanding of language used by others to affect us. d how 
ves, and are made to become interested in themselves an awak- 
they are and what they do and why they do it, human beings can be 
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ene = 
et a desire to continue to grow after they have left the formal school 
T P 
Medeea ia = teacher will use for involving students in an aware- 
Students to build aaa on language anis yill be designed to stimulate 
by the ea _— sing perceptive abilities. The experiences provided 
terests already po eee must be those which will call upon skills and in- 
For example d! semema whether the student is conscious of them or not. 
Acai date à : nee relatively certain that a child has already developed 
may not silos ‘ isp of attitudes toward the mother-child relationship. We 
ays be able to predict his reaction, and we may not even assume 
all times. We may, 
a particular group 
a particu- 


the 
ia i to be forthcoming from every child at 
of children in iia certain common experiences among r 
lar nation m i particular class, in a particular section ofa _ gore 
a mother ia ampi time. If we present to suv class a p. pe A 
tions from 6 Š uld in some relationship, we may expect a ae ad ‘i 
evoke a req mM students. If the scene is one of tenderness, we expect 1t to 
in some, — recognition first, then perhaps nein ae a 
to help ha y. What we wish to do at this stage is to eV ake ue par i n i 
Self. We « svaneitt become aware of his reacting and, through that, a im 
say, therefore, “Look at this photograph. What does it make you 


eel Dop’ ; i 
at it” on’t try to tell me; just think about what you are feeling as you look 


cation, and even, 


tic phase, we do not expect nor 
erm 


The danger is that the conc 
her will accept and mark me 


king, until a facility for that 


For 

a i i z r 5 

even d: t this point, since we are in the autis 
va ; i 
ant the student to report his feelings. 


Of g} 
he s 
W tudent over “what to say that the teac 
ell on” 


King of t 


pa ätion in th 
ormed 


almost has to interfere with basic thin 
ranslation has developed. And there can be no adequate commu- 
S e symbols of language until thoughts are sensed and trans- 
~~ nto meanings so that specific words can be assigned i them. 
a and think,” we say to the students. “Look and think. Read and 
eir f And by think we also mean them to think about 
e a, too. All of these assignments by paame 
Ou can 1c motives of the students. We are spallly saying, — 
and the enjoy what you are doing.” And this 3s true even W. en the fee ings 
re ae stimulated by the events we bring them into contact with 
ul ones touching memory associations that were once sorrow OT hurt. 
his atelops with maturity is the ability of the human being to control 
Prog a of these emotions. The development of such sophistication 
autistic alone with the growing facility of the student to incorporate his 
eties, celings into the later phases of communication, analysis, and es- 


in 
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When the teacher can successfully evoke this kind of self-awareness, pro- 
viding stimuli through situations that will tickle a desire to respond and 
an interest in experimenting with writing for the self's sake, then no effort 
to collect, read, correct, or even evaluate the writing can take place. We say, 
“Write whatever you want; use whatever words you want and in any com- 
binations, grammatical or not. Just get down on paper what is inside of you 
wanting to come out.” 

We 'hayerto acknowledge to them that we know that there are other ways 
for such feelings to be expressed. There are inchoate screamings and the 
wild thrashing about of a tantrum. There are also ways of making sounds 
wonderfully Expressive to the self on the keys of a piano. There is music not 
written nor even improvised out of a deep knowledge of musical relationship: 
Just the banging on the keys for anger, or the stroking of long and soft notes 
for tenderness; deep, resonating ones for death, and high tinkling ones for 
felicity. Whatever sounds have become associated with particular emotions 


fo . . . . b ip a 
r a single purpose in a single individual, those sounds are also the symbol 
for Expressing those emotions. 


. . . g ery” 
- Blue is night and stillness and cool. Not for eve d 
; - ica 
> any more than we can universalize mus 


u 
can find a common system among a gtOUP 
when 


blish- 


have made easier the later task of esta be 


Y students, indeed most students, are a 
e rules 


which have govern 
their forma] schoolin 


. k i 
€ mind does not have r atically. “Loo 6 
TGA ave to react gramm y 


. o 
i Soak. Just write whatever comes into your brain. And when m 
= Shed, then read it over if you want, or burn it because you don't eit 
may not want to look at it yourse ex- 
to © 
wn away because all we want you 


a voice, excited by the meaningless sour 
when an accomplished actor is reading it, 
ative but the tones are. And we read for “ iñg 
ed with deriving meanings, but merely pee in 
ch associative memories and other structure 


where 
tistic 
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The t 
cacher makes use P 5 
Dr Sopas use of autistic reading by again inducing the student 
a o be aware of his feelings a i r 7 s 
and see what happens to x lings and his thoughts. We say, “Just read 
. ‘ you w er A ” . 
thin issneer tesa: beson, D rile you are reading.” The stories selected for 
responses, and ; be stories of impact, those which make possible meaningful 
$, and th: sais : 
we say, havi iat means emotional responses. “Watch yourself reacting,” 
»Navine first cive š P f 
begin sith > P given one or two illustrations. The illustrative experiences 
the kinds reacti - ` 
themselves eae s of reactions students can easily become aware of in 
legs and ne “ertain pieces of modern dance music cause them to move their 
. ACIY 5 — , . = 
(ews shoulders. Why? What do they fee! inside themselves that finds 
In the = = . 
Have thyaga yr physical gyrations and tremors which they call dancing? 
dia they siari 2 t sadness during a television play or a movie? Why? And 
y iti 
Th 3 
ey talk F ; : 
feelings = about rhythms to which they respond. They might discuss their 
SS abou iaa a " 5 > g 
emotions w t sorrow and death, and in the discussion we can point to those 
i S whi g : ses š 
ties, lich men seem to share because of physical ana cultural similari- 
autistic experiences, we are encour- 
attempt to force him to 
by the author. If we 


it is not because we 


Ww 
deneri them to short stories for 
find ideas Bip ret read in his own way, with no 
ask them he ce mais that are being directed to him 
Wish to pithy cord their reactions with one-word clues, 
amine them or grade them; it is because we wish them, again, to 


See th 
Nemse] 
es reacting, thinking: being alive, if you wish. 


Il 


WI 
hen y 
ve . . . 
there jig Move to the second aspect of language motives, the communicative, 
a i á . . ss . 
shift of emphasis. Now, man is using language to transfer a feeling 


Or a t 
hought from his body and brain into someone else’s body and brain. 
e some medium, understood by both 


But the symbols and order need not 
derstood by anyone outside the circle 
d to take place. For that 
nstructions, and other 
unless they interfere 


Ns j 

Parties. ini. requires that there b 

taining symbols and order. 
uch a nature that they can be un 
se among whom the communication is expecte 
ungrammatical co 
not important, 
isspelling that changes the meaning of a 
t the writer's motive, 


of tho. 
Teaso 


«et mi : ou gt 
Viola Isspellings, provincialisms, 


With Pl of language decor are 
Sentence eanan itself. A mis } 
namely ka important, just because ir operates agains l 

» to be understood. Punctuations which alter meanings need to be 


noted 
f pase 5 
or the same reason, and provincialisms which are not understood by 


e€ re 
a a aS 
der of the communication must be eliminated. 


us S Saas 
> the teacher operating In the communicative stage does have the 
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af € 
responsibility of helping the student to see clearly the iene pom 
work. When one comes with a Piece written for autistic purposes, a š answer 
it be read (and there are always students who do want to be read), the i 
ought to be, “I will if you want me to 
understand it, or is it writte 
didn’t have me in mind as yo 
have to make changes.” 
The changes are a movem 
one else. In Speech, as in wr 
tween writer and reader or 
utilized. If two boys are talkir 
vocabulary is unlimite 
hand gestures which h 


: 5 at I will 
ey ritten it so tha 
» but have you wri ae i oe 
n so that only you can understand it al 
i riting it, you mz 
ur audience when you were writing it, y 


ent from language for self to language iy san 
iting, it is the audience and the Ee 
listener that determines the kind of var alt 
ng together on a street corner, the range a s and 
d. It may begin with certain grunts and lara an 
ave meaning for both of them, and may extene : che 
ted of stylistic constructions. The determinant 1 Pi 
in the communication to derive meanings that oe om 
m, such language use does not include pp TEA 
Prescribed rules of grammar and usage. The restrictions are imposat ; ader 
language conventions of the particular moment, and by the student's need 
social situation where certain words, permissible on the eam 
T, are likely to be disturbing in the classroom, Most young people sason 
that such words offend and for that ré 


egins 


f + an b 
Styles, or fixed rules. It is a matter of local agreements because, as mar ws 


g 3 -cet 
to want to exchange thoughts and feelings with other men, he is od self- 
widen the circle of meaning and to find Ways of restricting the wil, 


e 
rs. As th 
have meaning for others 


out 


ng 
erstood by people who liv ave 


at h 

ve to eliminate words a a 
pe 

» among us. If you want to be understood by } T ader 
or change words that are 


sve, what 
in process in the communicative jane It is 
anings from the listening and the reac p our 
muli to which we respond, or to react speake? 
oncerned with receiving that which a j 
- The skills to be developed are skills T deep 
and these require that the listener or rea 


< — R ta 
e_N 
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en his awareness of his reactions by considering them in terms of the motives 
of the speaker or writer. f : 
oo conventions are determined by the width of thg communicating 
story? Our t e Si the student, have in common with the writer of a 
deceived Henia eg Shakespeare is defeated, all too often, because we are 
HOEKA er pessas. that a mere translation of an obsolete teri into fis 
nse -i p Ji: will suffice. What needs to be translated as the entire 
Words fe 8 tenges from which Shakespeare derives his meanings for the 
Poe ri cs. The reading of authors like Hawthorne, Melville, or even 
the meee, rp levels of preparation to be effective. And it is not only 
the Bi et ge that needs to he learned, but the cüstoms and the traditions and 
e a the ways of thinking that are different from those of the class- 
unan. “ng The differences have to hè examined if there is to be real com- 
wine a we are forced into teaching ona nonsneaning level, 
ie a are answered by a repetition of words in the text, where 
s themselves have nothing to give but high grades in a marking book. 
There are communications which go beyond the cognitive into the emo- 


tiong s Cuag 
ally evocative. Receiving emotions intended by the writer 1s taught 
ader purposes, which again are seen as 


thro 

u er abe x 

gh examinations of writer and re 
1 must learn to respond to tones in 


in behavior with language. Childrer Snad. to A 

mothe a well as in speech, to read anger as well as hear it. = 

or is Sas 12 ts you, telling you to get lost, does she really mean those W z 4 

Sayin SA you've made me angry!’ ?” “When one boy curses at te = 

e R ad word, does he mean the word itself? Or is he merely telling ps 

time Si (And bad here is being used within a convenon; because at sn 
Other we ought to let our students know that words cannot be goo 


or ba 
d except as using makes them so.) 


III 


When students have accepted the pleasure to be derived from the autistic 
iof language, and have understood the communicative purposes, they can 

© led to see that language serves a third motive, the analytic. We use lan- 
Stage to describe the events in the world of which we are a part. We use 


angus 3 s ; 
“nguage to create categories by which we examine and come to understand 
describe. We use language to develop the ab- 


making, by extensions of our descriptions and 
nervous system into things 


TORS can experience and 
categor; s we are capable of À Ti : 
oie izations from things experience’ y our 
de experiencing. The awareness of this process and of some of the more 
al methods of achieving our ends can result from our understanding of 
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iis. E g| 

the formal disciplines of grammars, regardless of whether we jare 
traditional Latin-base systems or the newer systems of the various 3 ll ar 

That there is order to man’s use of language cannot be deniec iJ ie 
cannot be denied that there is order of some kind in man’s use a a T 
particular order may be, for the most part, a development of i na el 
civilization; but to the extent that we can determine certain gn ct to 
and generalizations of linguistic behavior, just so much can we yes te 
pass on to our students when it becomes necessary. And it becomes wa ae 
only when we have helped them to see a clear need for such kaoge atoi 
insist upon standards because “there must be standards” is to empley esp 
ogies which can never convince. To support such insistence, aati ; palit 
the penalty system of testing and marking, deliberately utilizing fear 4 
tive. A more reasonable structure is base 
ready been developed in the context of 

The same must be said of rhetoric an 
Systems to be obeyed in order to avoid 
analyzing speech and literature are to b 
necessary for the deeper understanding 

As one wishes to communicate with 
to restrict his use of language to the ¢ 
understood among the users 
one widens the 


also narrows the number o; 


d upon the motives which have al 
a given culture. oe 
d criticism. They are not “a of 
punishment. Rather, these — 
e introduced only when they s 

of the author's style and metho i 
wider and wider audiences, One 1 


roadly 
5 i re broa 
onventions which are mo! as 


versally. To do this they h venitet BY 
meanings are precise and i ithi i 


ca 
« rocess 
e kind of writing attempted can also be shown. And this i and the 
be directed toward the notion that the subject matter being taug 


eii 
: : ing 1S 
Motive for the teaching both direct the methods by which the teaching 
be done. 
Why, 


ished with 
then, does a Poet write the way he does? What is accomplis 
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such a sub 
tle us 
ares Se of language that cannot be accomplished in prose which 
ally easier seer 

cuenta as to understand? These are student questions. The first ex- 
s Wit neces asec 

pmlc : poctical forms for many students were probably those jingled 

S ~S ahs 

If they hay 7 sound which they made up as little children learning words. 
ave become name-c ious, ¢ if lane i 

Neti, Boies earaeat ame-conscious, and if language games are part of their 

use for a larlic-Parley, Joey-Moey, Amy-Lamie are the inventions they 
amusement ¢ als s 

ire ah sement and also as ways of remembering. They learn that some 
z0” wi AENEA T 

aia, i with other words, because of sound usually, although sometimes 

a E ai Oe, een Š 

ideas fluence of ideas. The poet uses this knowledge to express 

Late vs 
ater, as l: 
self, ai i language use develops 
ties e mind becomes aware of many kinds of relationships, of distinc- 
s extended to include being 


anc 2eline: aR cs 
l feelings which prose cannot express as well. 
with the increase of experiences in life it- 


told in ag e language amusement i 
language ol 5 i 1en being read to, and finally reading. In the same way, 
the ile, a n developed as a means of being directed by those who; in 
structions i . authorized to direct. The child's parents “give orders”: in- 

» Warnings, encouragements, suggestions. They also seek informa- 


tion 
> Wantine i P . 
ng to know how the child feels, what he thinks, what he wants. 


Gra 

cane child comes to know the forms of statements. He learns to dis- 
learns th e than tone or the gesture which accompanies the sound. He 

nd the purposes behind the words. 

troduce the study of forms. 
and plays in the experiences 
ant with the 
and 


Th epi words are different, and 
fiere hawe isp stage, then, it is time to in 

Of the age and essays, and poems, 
Motives of es i bee have been experienced in ways conson 
ĉelings which : waung; they have been tommunicatmg the thoughts ; 
the « iain me wil ters desired communicated. Now we are concerned with 
to be Diese = of styles and forms. It isa province of the analytical stage 
analysis and Dai to teach deductively, presenting such forms and styles for 
*eaction, WI oe mitation, We say, “Read this poem. React to it. Recall your 
Other peopl hat does at ota to you? What does it communicate to 
N€ Succee : What might we say the autor wanted to communicate? Has 
OH Sy ahs d? How did he do it? And it is with the last question that we must 

Means of i stage of analysis. Obviously, then, induction is still present as a 
ringing about understanding of forms; but we g0 further into 


deq . 

UCtio 

rs ns when we apply the laws of sonnets for example to new sonnets, 
è z aks 5 
a determine whether it is an Aristotelian 


t we single out a work to 


Tagedy or ; emia we 
not, or when we classify an essay as familiar. 


IV 


Th 
e€ fin ; n 
al stage and motive is the accumulation of the first three, and we call 
, a 
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re listen 
it the esthetic motive. The reader or listener has learned p _ ma 
because there is pleasure involved in his awareness of himself a a to 
He has learned that there is a need for him to receive erti sae x a 
understand because he has read and listened analytically anc p ere wal 
learned to derive intended messages through his knowledge = ve OPEKE 
structures. He has learned that there are forms and styles and ways 
ining them and what is being said, but 
go beyond the meanin 
And, 
he en 


also what is being done to ped 
gs of words into the emotions aroused by eee 
if we have succeeded, he reaches that final stage of language ane clint 
joys the entire process, is capable of evaluating a work in pee students 
we call its artistic achievement. This is where the teacher ran multiple 
regard a work together, sharing enjoyments and ideas, iba Ho 
experiences to bear on the enrichment of the listening and read Ea and to 
In the same way, the student has learned to write for its OWE Sa include 
communicate his ideas to others, to widen the circle of his audience a who 
not only those who understand his own provincial jargon but also t “ne 
are capable of working in the more formal world of English by an and 
themselves from their own jargons. He has learned that he can desc pa 
d evaluate in speech and in writing. ota in 
has developed an ability to enjoy performils 


ay even 
» is our goal. It may 


guage. 


tudent 
ed use 
ders 


The Structure, as presented here, c: 
development, With students who 
of language, who 


an be entered into at any stage 
have already acquired a sophistica i 
are capable of writing clearly, stylistically, one coca 
ever been permitted to experience an autistic I hes 
ve written has had no other motive than ni means 
Il require less experiences of this kind PO: SENNe 7S rocesses: 
d helping them to become aware of their own restricted 
antaged children whose language use has been has to be 
moans, and occasional namings, much more a their Te 
m to learn that they are capable of reacting, en language 
mulated, and that those reactions can come out ot 14 


may be that they wi 
of freeing them an 
With those disady 
to grunts, groans, 
Spent helping the 
actions can be sti 
experiences, 


o 
M led, 5 
` 3 also interming 

The stages, we have said, are cumulative. They are also in 
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that s 
ome analysi 
analysis take patie Sa “ 
and at his autisti = place even as the child begins to look at his reactions 
$ y a ic writings. This i á 
experie gs. This is because, f S 
RRS rendi z , from the very i 
dift s, reading faces from his cri y beginning of his 
ereinda amil bere | iis crib, he has been noting similarities and 
as been maki EEE TS 2 
To summarize i making conclusions about meaning. 
Poses are fe in terms of teacher behavior: writings d isti 
are HOt, ven. to be rez gs done for autistic pur 
must not be co e read, unless a student requests it. And then, they 
i rrect n aati oe 2 
responses are di ed or evaluated or responded to in any way unless such 
Understand it” ir called for by the student. One must not say “I don't 
Understand di l ne can say only, “I know you did not write it for me to 
T fe » did you?” z : roe: 
Criticism is impli my And this must be said in such a way that absolutely no 
be : plied. No “points” 2 k 
= trying for “points.” points” can be deducted where a student has not 
Nriti i S. 
ungs done for c = á 
ar as thev fail communicative purposes must be co 
. V tail to = a * . 
Spelling liom 4 serve the purpose for which they were intend 
PHL Et ag : - . . . 
t does not interfere with communication is to change the 
“J do not know what you mean 
“I think I know what you 
ssible chance 


rrected only in so 
ed. To correct 


emphasis fr 
here: a — meaning to form. One says, 
Mean, ace 2 change it to make it clear?” Or, 
of misunder eee think you're saying it so that there is no po 
Whitin standing.” 
ie akie for formal, analytical purp 
and evaluation. Here, we have sal 


May ca à 

i ll attention to errors in form. The errors € 
carry with them the im 
e standards of the better 
ated to care about 
t his failures 


oses are subject to all kinds of 
d, form is important. Now, we 
tion, or ena ither restrict communica- 

y inhibit appreciation, or they age of one 


who iz 
1s less 
SS the * str 
han well-educated in the opinions and th 


edu 
cated ] 
ang m ` à P n 
guage community. Thus, if a student 1s motiv. 
ized to rejec 


1e j 
Mage hi 
S yi tOr . . 
and toh is work projects, the teacher 15 author: 
Impli bip him improve. 
icit i ; 5 
in this approach to the teaching of t 


Tact b 
etw 
cen teacher and students. Each expec 


and 
the 
teac S 
tract, acher responds to performances made u 
cher to solicit opi 


Sia tee not permissible for a tea 

Want Mark opinions wrong. Neither is it permissible for a teacher to say, 

then ae you to write what you feel, because that is what is important,” and 

W bei or mark down spelling and grammar. On the other hand, when 

; Aira in the terms of the contract such techniques as style and 
impose here are no limits to the kinds of standards the teacher wishes 

fo other than the abilities of at least the best of the students to per- 


IM, t 
9 behave in language. 


s the con- 


he language arts i 
nderstood 


tation is clearly u 
nder the terms of the con- 


nions from the students 


form 
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The Editorial Board welcomes comments on articles, 
reviews, and letters that have appeared in the 
Review. Communications should be addresed to: 
Harvard Educational Review, 13 Appian W ay, 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Letters from readers 


published at the Editors’ discretion. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MoprLs of TEACHING 


To the Editors: 

It seems to me that the main lesson to 
be gained from Professor Scheffler’s in- 
teresting and valuable essay is the futil- 
ity of employing models of the mind.* 
This is established by the fact that in 
describing the psychology of the learn- 
ing process, he found it necessary not 
only to combine what he Tegards as 


pand and elaborate them most gener- 
ously, indeed, until they are hardly rec- 
ognizable. The end product is still a 
Somewhat stilted and artificial descrip- 
tion of the learning Process compared 
to what Professor Scheffler would come 


this it can be objected, of course, that 
the models which he selected all be- 


* The letter refers to Pro 
“Philosophical Models 
(HER, Spring, 1965). 


fessor Scheffler’s 
of Teaching,” 
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will be 


To the Editors 


icacies of 
1 still ir 
the best 


today’s knowledge of the a 
the mental processes. I ee 
sist, nevertheless, that er js impos 
knowledge now available aie mind; 
sible to fashion a model wt of thing 
the mind just isn’t the kind To have 
that lends itself to modeling. the great 
shown that this is the cae aper. 
merit of Professor Scheffler’s p? at be 

Now I don't mean that yal of the 
no value in getting at the a inking Í” 
mind and its functions by Pe distor- 
terms of models, as long as tjon are 
tions due to core alt 
clearly recognized. By age 
subtle problems can a task here !$ 
being made less subtle. T “ha problems 
to avoid supposing that A ake them 
are as simple as the moar SEN o 
appear to be. Professor problem © 
course, acknowledges the p is 

yersimplification. effler } 
at ee that Professor of the 
not willing to settle for se concern 
classical theories, wy ane to be 
with his paper lies in what ae ask of 
his tendency to describe 


© 


— = 


teachi š 
ung pimay in terms of the con- 
an shoal te mind. Indeed, the title 
tribute om be ee. 
theory of ae general notion that the 
Suprise none process is the most 
sider mia ground on which to con- 
this mei a My objection is that 
datina è r education, which has 
many in ucational thought in 
gets 5 aiia appears therefore to 
y obvious, fails to do justice 


to the f 
ull s x 
Problem. scope of the educational 


ing 


ee less turns every- 
rob education psychology and tends to 
such disci n of its proper relations to 
ology aap bas as sociology, anthro- 
fessor Sows philosophy. I think Pro- 
the ae cr’s paper clearly exhibits 
Situation oo character of this 
a great dT. e finds it necessary to do 
Bet the subs of pushing and pulling to 
orm to ‘yeaa of education to con- 
On't deny n compound of models. I 
or ed 1e importance of psychol- 
quite ete aena theory, and I'm 
Scheers 7 to grant that Professor 
BY to Wine ca goes beyond psychol- 
losophy eh a be called the phi- 
1S stil] et But I believe my point 
T Philoso i that neither the science 
En as the f pay: of mind should be tak- 
'Scussion ormat into which the whole 
Squeezeg Pi education should be 
€r does y m sure that Professor Schef- 
Cts Clear} lot intend this, but some oth- 
Cation n do. The philosophy of edu- 
ommon m t be freed from its all-too- 
letermina age to psychology. The 
Mig 4 ion of the ends of educa- 
mae is nota psychological 

omt Pi fining the substance of 
ogy is > not mean to say that 
tese, but r: importantly relevant 
f at its reley, certainly would insist 
Om its p ance here is quite different 
“ducation elevance to the methods of 
9 - The dominance of psychol- 


in eq 
iiss 
Cational thought has t00 of- 


n 
» for 
Issue 


“ducati 
Psycho] 
fo th es 
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ten meant the subservience of ends and 
substance to means, an unbearable sit- 
uation whether in education or any 
other department of culture. This has 
produced a technologically-oriented 
theory of education rather than one 
oriented to ends and purpose. 

There are a few odds and ends that I 
think deserve further comment from 
Professor Schefiler. Does he really in- 
tend, for instance, to accept the Platon- 
ism that seems to be implied by his ap- 
parent going along with the notion of 
insight, as indicated in his discussion 
of Augustine? If I'm not mistaken, this 
calls for some kind of doctrine of in- 
nate ideas. And what he means by in- 
sight does not seem to be any clearer 
than St. Augustine’s vision. Without 
the Platonic metaphysics it seems to be 
less clear, and I can’t determine where 
he stands on the metaphysics. I’m not 
concerned with Augustine’s views, but 
what does Scheffler mean when he dis- 
tinguishes between information and 
knowledge? It’s a little shocking to find 
him saying that new knowledge can- 
not be conveyed by statements. Nor 
does it clarify the situation to bring in- 
to the discussion the student’s “person- 
al engagement with reality.” This seems 
to call for some sort of schoolroom 
r instance, how does one 
wn effort,” or through 
th reality, earn the 
to knowledge in- 


mysticism. Fo: 
“through one’s © 
the engagement wil 
right to convert in 
formation about the chemical struc- 
ture of the stars? Does Professor Schef- 
fler mean to suggest that knowledge is 
jnformation attended by some kind of 
subjective personal conviction, Or that 
knowledge is something incorrigible 
while information is corrigible? I must 
confess that I find this whole discussion 
of insight and knowledge somewhat 
g—unless, of course, he is get- 


ng like the old distinc- 
and 


confusin 
ting at somethi 
tion between “knowledge about” 
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“knowledge of,” but it seems to me that 
this is not quite his point. 

Professor Scheffler says that “Vision 
is just the wrong metaphor” and he’s 
entirely right. But he seems neverthe- 
less to go along with the whole busi- 
ness of insight without giving it a clear 
meaning. I have a similar difficulty in 
understanding what he means by prin- 
ciples in his discussion of the Kantian 


Criticism of Locke, Augustine, and Kant 
is well taken and is valuable, and I like 
the way Professor Scheffler has played 
them against one another while attempt- 
ing to Salvage something of importance 
from their basic concepts, 
STERLING M, MC MURRIN 
University of Utah 


PutLosopiicar, Montrs or TEACHING 


To the Editors: 
There haye been 


are correct, they 
the denial of an 


accept them; yet 
ay it does appear that 
if only from 


is, then, is the puzzle 


Green argues that the 


.-- dogma that the aim of peers 
is to change behaviour is pees 
ently false and dangerously 2 
ing. The aim of teaching is - ‘o 
change people's behaviour, h i 
transform behaviour into action. 


Peters comments as follows: 


This is acceptable enough in e 
constitutes an attack upon the i 
haviourist tendency to ee PA 
ing as a way of ‘shaping’ peop 5 ait 
haviour towards ends which hat 
supported by argument ee 
which are morally dubious.* 


3 ex- 
. iew 
This is in line with aoe of oc 
, ) 
pounded by Peters on a ana iy in his 
casions in recent years, notably 
inaugural lecture: 


era- 
The teacher is not a detached a 
tor who is bringing about apron’ is 
of result in another person: w iy te 
external to him. His task is a obte 
get others on the inside of and con- 
form of life that he shares a 
Siders to be worthwhile.3 
ith ap 


5 W 
Scheffler (who quotes Peter calls 
er ( q e 


r h 
proval) clearly supports what 
the ‘rule model’ of teaching: 


Teaching, from this ert 
is clearly not, as the Be a eat 
would have it, a matter ot P avio? 
er’s shaping the student's ey ne 
or of controlling his mind. 
Matter of passing on ge 
of principled thought 


iouri: 


q actio” 


: hing, 
? Green, T. F. ‘Teac a 
Behaving,’ Harvard Education a 
` Green, 
ag A ‘Discussion rA 1965, P 
Banca Educational Review, 35» on 
» Ev 
; ary don: 
we as Initiation. Lon 
Bros., 1964. 


| 


whicl 
ner ‘Sette the rational life for 
er as well as student.4 


Bot 

fine eer and Peters seek to de- 
Concept ae ina Bs such a way that the 
Miho teen tie 
itioning an a activities such as con- 
Cagerness o indoctrinating. In their 
‘Sts, Scheffler castigate the Behaviour- 
Plugging f and Peters are constantly 
What mi | ər a distinction between 
lation’ rete called ‘mental manipu- 
their Res Lich is never justifiable in 
ality’ viet ae ‘induction into ration- 
Concept oF lies at the centre of their 
€Xplain rilccninpas! yet they fail to 
the latter Ś any adequate account of 
Teference ened can be given without 
Tdo nee anes change. 
vitally imp Gst to deny that this is a 
Xe two Ta tant distinction but there 
as a a a difficulties which arise 
commonly . the ways in which it has 
n Which €en stated: the grounds up- 
Made i is founded have not been 
Ages us em explicit; it encour- 
ath ane row out the baby with the 
‘Moun, aya by watering down the 
T may lepi ‘influence’ which the teach- 
Som, Bitimately exercise in the class- 


Bot 
term ee and Peters use the 
SUgge a Ping’ pejoratively so as to 
ator mani o gnant image of an oper- 
the same Pulning a learner in much 
ture p | YAY as a sculptor might struc- 


an 
S ane - 
ay, is Tt piece of clay. This, they 


Wha 
Wants to > io naughty Behaviourist 
uage in with his pupils. The lan- 


whic 
Wich they expound their own 


Ositi 
h on is 

Bo tvarmi much more congenial and 
ional jp MS the benefits of the ra- 


, ite 
i y kes on to be ‘shared’ and ‘passed 
8 aside th €acher to his pupils. Leav- 
€ loaded way in which the 


‘ 
Sch, 

T \efler, y 

35, ching, es Philosophical Models of 
965, p, Mm Educational Review, 
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case is presented, there are logical rea- 
sons for objecting to it. Consider the 
passage quoted from Scheffler's paper. 
What would be the point of passing on 
traditions of thought and action unless 
we intended to change people's be- 
haviour in such a way that they came 
to act in accordance with them? Surely 
these traditions cannot now define the 
rational life for the student, for other- 
wise would it not be foolish for us to 
spend time educating him in such a 
fashion that they come to do so? That 
is to say, the teacher must at least have 
the intention of bringing about changes 
in the behaviour of the learner. ‘Pass- 


ing on’ must surely mean more than 


simply exposing Or introducing the 
student to certain modes of thought; 


otherwise there would be nothing odd 


in a teacher saying to his students: ‘I 
going to teach you some rules 
of logic (or grammar) but I don’t care 
whether you conform to them or not.’ 
In other words, the notion of ‘concern’ 
is an indispensable element in any con- 
cept of teaching: whether we speak in 
terms of ‘shaping’ oF ‘introducing’ 
makes no difference; it still refers to an 
intention on the part of the teacher 
to change the behaviour of his pupils. 

The concept of teaching involves not 
only acting intentionally in order to 
achieve certain ends but also some 
knowledge of the nature of these ends 
and criteria against which the achieve- 
ment of them can be measured or eval- 
uated in one way OT another. I do not 


see that we can make any sense of this 
attending tO behavioural 


am now 


without 
changes exhibited by the learner. What 
educator would wish to teach prin- 


ciples which were never exemplified in 
the behaviour of the learner? Without 
arguing one way Or the other about 
Behaviourism, I still want to insist that 
the teacher’s prime concern is with the 
behaviour of his pupils: only those who 
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have never taught young children 
could possibly suppose otherwise. He 
seeks to extend their repertoire of 
knowledge, to improve their skills, and 
to encourage them to become courteous, 
honest, kindly, and so on. In large part 
his aims are conceived in terms of be- 
haviour and his success or failure is 
certainly judged in the light of the be- 
haviour of his pupils, both by himself 
and by others, 

To claim this is not to say very much. 
The really important questions begin 
when we ask what kind of behaviour 
Wwe seek to encourage and in wh 
it can best be fostered. The f: 
answers to these questions rarely rise 
above the level of what has recently 
been called ‘the educational rhetoric’ 
I take as evidence that we need more 
rather than less behaviourism in educa- 


aviourism’ here it 


at ways 
act that 


d not do when we 
ve been notorious- 


and there is a real 
danger that they will be able to justify 


their idleness by appealing to the view 
put out by Scheffer and Peters. 

One final point. Are teaching and in- 
doctrinating really such radically dif- 
ferent activities? It is fashionable to 
Suppose that they are; hence the search 
for unambiguous criteria which will 
distinguish them. But most of the dis- 
cussion of this topic is conducted in 
terms of a model of teaching which is 
wildly unrealistic: the paradigm class- 


room situation appears to be one in 
Which the teach 


ing a Euclidean 
of grammar. But 
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i : nthusi- 
emotions, exhortations and pes i 
asms. These less ‘cerebral <n a 
anti srvalued a 
teaching tend to be undervalt 


Seis =< them 
ca i liscussing 
we feel uneasy about ¢ jsputes 


ickly lez od 

because they quickly lead k de antl 

which involve our own attitt pp 

i sss troubles 

convictions: it is much less cena at 

if we restrict our talk to ‘tac we look 
: ‘Yet when 

principled thought.’ Yet sige ed 

back on our own education, aude ave 

ers we remember with Te us their 
icated to 

those who communicate tent and 


inions, enthu Pers, 
own beliefs, opinions, er (doctrit 


convictions with passionate tnd or 
aire?) eagerness and a ange ð 
cern that one day we shoulc oa hing 
share them. Any concept of aa 
which excludes this has sadly 1 


the mark. powELl 


JOBE rsity 


H i Unive 
Australian National 


“CTORY 
z DIRECT 
TrEacuinG tHe TELEPHONE D 
To the Editors: mes oedi 
Welcome to the fun and Samii 
cational satire, Messrs. F rewards, 
Simon! You will enjoy som amusement 
notably your own penae iy pound 
as, long after this issue = reproduce 
your witty item is pang Pe by K 
à ha e 
and circulated hand to h it wer 
<2 though re 
dred spirits almost as days fo x 
pornography back in a availa! 
pornography became fre 


and 


es 0 

d gam 

in stores. But like the ~ Trail 
Albee’s characters in Wh Js an 


-e peri 

5 are g e- 
Virginia Woolf?, there on incl 

pitfalls, too. Expect no through 
ments or raises in rank nate : 
production of such pieces, A on ve 
i ent frow jtio? 

The Establishm efin 


t a 
scholarly madness. (Curren nea any 
of The Establishment: aPy 4 
body else doesn't like.) i schoo 


On the surface, The Year 


—————— 


Be 5 
e — the Telephone Di- 
Seni, 1 — seam to require no exe- 
current coll a ponies me artele 1 the 
the ea aG generation as well as to 
heartily, To and all have guffawed 
Parently ao — generation ap 
Sida een ire relationship of the 
rectories ae? to the telephone di- 
tered by inti ‘have been duly mas- 
ported iy ov many of their pur- 
G arts or education courses. 


The ancie 
too, Sarai appren y get the point 
veloping ; 8 my friend who is de- 
Placed g an aural-oral device to be 
nant A aar the mattresses of preg- 
But Sine: tbe teach prenatal French. 
ments, so I mares has invited my com- 
eton key o kall try te provide the skel- 
To sino. ge Finnegan's Wake. 
what me sich for the clue to 
mend diate oe be saying, I recom- 
bner Son the collected works of J- 
ege, = Ph.D., Petaluma Col- 
eddiwel] eat y worthy of study is the 
“Urriculnm HOT OPUS The Sabertooth 
all Peddiwel The first curriculum, as 
Ya Pri lians know, was invented 
was made nan named New Fist, and 
bare hand up of fish-grabbing with the 
Ribertsech, wooly horse clubbing, and 
Schools tau Sg scaring with fire. The 
systematically these three fundamentals 
Sumably le Me and the students pre 
“sciplines a ned the structure of these 
Clothed pe The tribe was well fed, well 
cier Carne = free from fear. But a gla- 
Stream th own from the north and the 
Valley kian- ran through the caveman's 
Brabbeq reg Fish could not be 
Orses oe: m bare hands, the wooly 
ar away, the sabertooth 


tiger: 
ied 5 a and almost 
out. 


pneumoni 
nets to a the new era, men made 
antelopes fish, snares to trap speedy 
Blacial be and pits to trap the ferocious 
Te. But ars which were unafraid of 

, of course, the schools con- 


tinueq 
to teach fish-grabbing with the 
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bare hands, wooly horse clubbing and 
sabertooth tiger scaring with fire. Net 
making. antelope snaring, and bear 
trapping were regarded as unworthy 
ation. The conserva- 
tives maintained tank schools with 
warmly heated fish tanks for fish-grab- 
bing with the bare hands, while the 
progressives introduced the “real creek” 
school of fsh-grabbing—naturally, still 


endeavors for educ: 


with the bare hands. 
But all of your readers may not be 


students of peddiwell. Nor can you ex- 
all Peddiwellians necessarily to 
at switch through which 
an innovation, rather than outworn 
supposed fundamentals, symbolizes 
meaningless content. So expect some 
misinterpretations. 
Let's hope your article is not inter- 
preted as badly in 1965 as was John 
's The Child Buyer in 1960. Her- 


Hersey 
sey’s satire concerned the attempt by a 
istry tO purchase 


child buyer for indy 
Barry Rudd, a brilliant ten-year-old, 
in order to use his brain in the service 
of United Lymphomilloid and its Fifty- 
Year Project. Hersey spelled out his 
message through his fictional spokes- 
man for education, Dr. Gozar: “es a 
failure of national vision when you re- 
gard children as weapons and talents 
as materials you can mine, assay and 
fabricate for profit and defense.” Yet 
any reviewers regarded the book as 
cism of education and 
not as the forceful crit- 
d social forces which 


pect 
master your ne 


ma 
basically a criti 
“educationists,” 
icism of society an 


the book clearly was. 
Once, during the McCarthy era, I 


a column called The Climate 
of Fear jn which I satirized the policies 
and methods of right-wing extremists 
as explicable only by the theory that 
the Communists had infiltrated the 
American right. To my amazement, 
some readers wrote me in dead earnest 
about rightists whom they believed to 


wrote 
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be actual representatives of the Com- 
ist Party. 

ame air the telephone direc- 

tory might even achieve respectability 

through inclusion in somebody's list of 

the latest innovations to be emulated. 

Better watch for it! 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 
New York University 


LINGUISTICS py THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


To the Editors: 


he 
at the question 
was misleading, intentionally so, and 
s really interested in 
suggesting five ways “to work in build- 
ing a grammar for the schools.” Glea- 
son, of Course, is a syncretist, or would 
like to be one. He sees the dichotomy 
between traditional and structural 
&rammar as “meaningless,” a 
pects the dichotomy betw 


ve restored “the rele- 
vance and the intellectual challenge of 
the English curriculum.” 
the other Way, he sees t} 


linguistics as being “within the pur- 


the Wrong way, 


Peter Rosenbaum is not a m 


an ona 
mountain, 


the Teaching of English,” (HER 
mer, 1965), suggests that he j 
headed and down-to. 


$ The things that 
way at the right time. The A k a 
Se i or a 
he sees and says are Important 
teachers of English. er 
Rosenbaum bricily, success phn 
; i answer 


(let us hope) a e oe, PR de> 
Gleason's question: of all iy ene 
scriptions of language, on ) fa to: be 
mational grammar can be eer ov 
“right or wrong, valid or “a int a 
or false.” A structural descrip an ar- 
“inevitably nothing more a a 
rangement of the data which oc of 
claims whatever about the bis ae tone 
the data.” That is, and to y is tax 
More time, structural gemina than 
Onomic and cannot have ine 
a trivial relevance to an ime 
English curriculum. To ve 
grammar, on the other sage vscription 
fiable linguistic theory and chi, eer 
of the structure of English. on can 
tainly, is the strongest claim f i wont 
be made for selecting a peo EEN 
clude in an integrated curricu pee 

But this still leaves the tea 
tant question: why should 5 viding 
Study grammar at all? It is in p is that 
a few answers to these P its 
Mr. Rosenbaum’s article sre 
Primary Significance. He Ta 
kinds of answers, and surely mente 
the most important kinds: mac 
and pragmatic. First, rio pause hu- 
linguistics “yields new insights sie is 
man intellectual capacity”; pe which 
onc of the most important thing and. is 
“make human beings et ely in 
therefore, a subject worthy o al gram- 
itself. Second, sane O U the 
mar enables a teacher to pee how 
“canons of good writing,” to iici and 
these canons sometimes con develop 
Otherwise interact, and ae to avail- 
means better than those <r: 
able for effecting “changes in 

rmance.” vers iS 

ie only objection to these ne far 
that Mr. Rosenbaum does no 


two 
are 


————— EN, 
a aN 


a 


enoug : 
cS a might also have said that 
basis for meyer theory provides a 
Sophistication, ‘Tian a child's linguistic 
Role at ie -That is, it is possible to 
which ate h some of the features 
dren sion the language of older chil- 
jounfan E ie ie than that of 
io ec eis. So ee be possible 
veloping es this information in de- 

methods for increasing the 


lingui 
Suistic 
i SC isticati 
dyes. »phistication of young chil- 


Since 


` transformati 
fiable, formational theory is veri- 


Wwe ca 
E ai nsa it to increase a child’s 
and SHEE ain his ability to speak 
Many rr native language. Too 
Ne oe believe that they “don't 
act, ieee when, in point of 
tence is or total grammatical compe- 
able to A a than linguists are yet 
an No one has yet proved 
ne a gy leads to 
I'm ai performance (al- 
' ikert a hersonian enough to be- 
iat Ia ne e true), but it is certain 
of confidence adversely af- 


Write 


now 


though 


ets 
rj Performance 
Final] ance. 
y, Mr 
ave Mr. Rosenbaum might also 


Sai 
i = ee aca lin- 
teaching y applications in the 
Richard | criticism of litera- 
wi d this sey hmann has demon- 
X hibits ie eral times. Lack of space 
“Own th here, but it can easily be 
can also = O aie grammar 
Poetic “tensi üs, in discussing metrics, 
Pae stele ne and the syntactic oddi- 
‘ckinson poets as Cummings, Emily 
_ is ate i Thomas. 
ste, baum a SOUrse, to criticize Mr. 
like” of a bõok oe an article in- 
Want iver Twis me English teachers, 
win More, ] “sn are insatiable; we 
oblige us ong Mr. Rosenbaum 


Strate 
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Indiana University 
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Cicero: Epucation ror Humanitas 


To the Editors: 
In his article “Cicero: Education for 
Carll eer ees 
: man has shown how re- 
marks from various parts of the Cic- 
eronian corpus may be used to answer 
the following question: “How and why 
will the study of the liberal arts, his- 
tory, law, and philosophy educate a 
man for humanitas?” He begins by 
amassing @ definition of humanitas. 
The man with humanitas will be help- 
ful, considerate, tolerant, polite, moder- 
ate, mild, gentle, merciful, compassion- 
ate, benevolent, dutiful, upright, virtu- 
and courteous. He will 
faire and the manners, 
f the aristocrat. 
gentle- 


ous, tactful, 
have savoir 
taste, and refinement o 
This cultured humanitarian 
man will be committed to the improve- 
of the human condition (al- 
ce quoted to support 
uate). Then Wellman 
n from de Finibus, 

arguments 
w of nature, 


ment 
though the sour 
this last is inadeq 
extracts the notio 
where Cicero presents 
c negative vie 
as is “closely allied” with 
and that the man with 
accordance with na- 
ature is character- 
and speech, and 
arise outside of 


against a Stoi 
that humanit 
human nature, 
humanitas lives in 
ture. Since human n 
ized by rationality 


since these latter cannot 
human society (communitas), and 


since virtue preserves communitas, vir- 
tue must be exercised in the natural 
drive for self-preservation. Thus, the 
humanitas lives in accord- 
e dictates of human na- 
al arts, history, phil- 
osophy, and law reveal to man more 
exactly just what human nature (and 
nature in general) is, and so they are 
necessary and conducive to humanitas. 
Finally, the learning of virtue entails 
more than the memorizing of a set of 
principles. As in Plato, one does not 
really know virtue unless one exercises 


man with 
ance with th 
ture. But the liber 
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it. Thus, some education at least re- 
duces to the imparting of socially con- 
structive habits. 

The train of thought is subtle with 
interesting twists and turns. As in all 
versions of the natural law argument, 
the concept of nature is ambiguous 
and probably muddled. It sounds odd 
to say that one must study human na- 
ture in order to live in accordance with 
it. How does one avoid living in ac- 
cordance with nature? If the educa- 
tional theory outlined by Wellman con- 
tains muddled terms, is Cicero to be 
convicted of muddled thinking? The 
answer is yes and no. In posing his orig- 
inal question: “How and why will the 
Study of the liberal arts, history, law, 
and philosophy educate a man for hu- 


manitas?” Wellman goes on 
that “. 


© question-beg- 
theory,” the re- 


it. If Cicero 
at specific ques- 
tion, he might have answered it in the 
manner described at length by Well- 


man, but we cannot be sure, and con- 


sequently important issues about meth- 
odology are raised. Anachronism is the 
major issue, but there are also ques- 
tions concerning the legitimacy and 
utility of extracting suci 


h answers from 
the works of classical writers. As an ex- 


treme example, it may be possible “by 
synthesizing remarks gleaned from 


to compose a 
set of political views applicable to the 


Cicero. Again, Wolfson has a 
with great skill how — ar set 
would have answered a ep 
of questions had he chosen a i po 
form of presentation, but ieran of 
Philo, not Cicero. While the ben 
Cicero's philosophical a lout 
of huge importance to the su Europe, 
intellectual history of Nester ar that 
it has long been generally nA sopher 
Cicero himself was not a Laan that 
of great power, nor did he dias ght 
he was. These justly famed one tran- 
cal works present an tee aa 
scription of gencral eT e work 
tions of the time relevant to he de- 
at hand, but do not sachet we 
gree of tough-minded pore shical 
should call a personal philos p de 
position. A full-scale ee hal 
scribe such a coherent aoe A. 
Position for Cicero was made k Cicero 
K. Hunt in The Taam S 1984) 
(Melbourne University sion: of the 
with dubious success, as perusa 
relevant reviews shows. ; 
But even if philosophi sey iB 
throughout the works a be em- 
8ranted to Cicero, it still mus e be- 


5 ic a different 
Phasized that there is a diff 1 the C% 


c consistency 


tween conscious theorizing ae unper 
herence that lies latent a of any 
ceived below the total Se geal 
man to himself and the world 4 i 


caps iT 

a service 
him. Wellman pertotms ological role 
displaying the rich termino gbt- 


" *s thou; 
humanitas plays in Ciceros iona 
At the level of conscious €¢ ess takes 
theory, however (and pmen ad his 
place only at this level), ane with 
contemporaries were oP eriba y 
the more prosaic terms nen indeed 
Gwynn and others. Cicero i led t° 
convinced that the liberal M tell, 
humanitas but, so far as we © the pros 
never asked himself just a hae con- 
ess worked. He might Er z it takes 
sidered the problem trivial, fo 


ar 


~~ 


St sesame my whi the omen 
Anal r nh discussions of educa- 
the liberal pe Seana: teachers of 
ing tieso 5 ee Sonny subject- 
als and atte Ce Ogee reapprais- 
uate and ae ee t find ways to eval- 
They cd eg their effectiveness. 
fortere peices ask themselves what 
arrive a “ Sati to teach it in order to 
ack tet ag produet about whose 
ment. Human s raiders = a eal 
METE Tor an i was the basis of agree- 
Pinion ii sicero and his contem- 
argued, gen constituting, it may be 
over just sath agoe label which glossed 
question ye h problems. For Cicero, the 
Yet a live ihe by Wellman was not 
Cicero to eed nd it is no service to 
One must eae an answer for him. 
conclusion: ee a final unsettling 
quent ons ey was a great and elo- 
Question, th, Had he thought of the 
better, » he might have answered it 
NATHAN A. GREENBERG 

Oberlin College 


Cice 
ERO: 
: Epucation ror Humanitas 


os Editors: 
digi aah well sets forth the con- 
Manistic ignificance of Cicero's hu- 
Carries de wees of education and 
as usual] ee more deeply than 
Uintiliam ad the case. Cicero and 
man Em | established for the later Ro- 
Concept pe and the Middle Ages the 
Suited to a Bia “liberal arts,” those 
a gentlem ree man, i.e., a citizen and 
Mane eae For both theorists, hu- 
thus their i culminated in rhetoric; 
Tom the se influence remained strong 
Century, venteenth to the nineteenth 
the i ca in England, where 
Teer tian ae oe of a gentleman’s Ca- 
Public lif. as it had been in Rome, 
€: parliament and the need 
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for public speaking. The concept of an 
education at once broadly based and 
carefully defined as to content is a far 
cry from President Eliot's democracy of 
all subjects or Dewey's pragmatic ap- 
proach with emphasis on “education” 
rather than content. It is therefore fit- 
ting that Cicero's view should be re- 
examined in an educational rather than 
ina purely classical journal. 

Mr. Wellman might cause some lifted 

among professional classi- 
having failed to call attention 
to appropriate bibliography; for ex- 
ample, he criticizes the late E. K. Rand, 
a great admirer of Cicero's humanism, 
for not carrying his analysis of the pre- 
cise educational function of Ciceronian 
humanism deeply enough (n. 4): In 
Rand’s Building of Eternal Rome 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1943) PP: 29°3% 
he calls Cicero's program “a program 
of an abundant life” and on pp. 241-7 
244 he shows how influential the Cic- 
eronian views were on Christian hu- 
Professor Rand was fond of 
quoting as the humanist’s motto & well 
known verse from Terence’s Heauton- 
timoroumenos 77* “Homo sum, nil 


humani alienum puto.” Cicero several 
times quoted or paraphrased this verse: 
in de Off.19 (30) he set it against man's 
tendency towards self-interest; in de 
Leg. 112 (33) he used it in support of his 
advocacy of natura 


] law; and in de Fin. 
III 19 (63) he paraphrased it to suggest 
the natural human tendency to form 
societies. S. G. Ashmore, in his com- 
ted edition of Terence (Oxford 
1908, ed. 2 1910) p- 86 n. 
ad loc., notes that the verse simply ex- 
the Stoic tenet of the common 
hood of men; but it may also 
broadly humanis- 


eyebrows 
cists for I 


manism. 


menta 
Univ. Press, 


presses 
brother! 
be used to support a 
tic theory of education. 

For Cicero’s humanism, S. E. Smet- 
hurst collected recent bibliography in 
an article “Cicero’s Rhetorical and 


pol 


Philosophical Works” in the Classical 
World 50.1 (Oct., 1957) PP. 40-41, sec- 
tion 5: Humanitas, especially n. gg. 
He added only one further reference 
in his sequel for the years 1957-1963 in 
CW 58.2 (Oct., 1964) p. 37, towards the 
bottom of col. 2, namely, U. Knocke in 
Hermes 87 (1959) pp. 57-74. Nor does 
W. Allen, Jr., add much in his earlier 
survey for the years 1939-1953 in Classi- 
cal Weekly (the former name of CIV) 
47-9 (March, 1954) P. 137 at the top 
of col. 1, H. A, K. Hunt's The Human- 
ism of Cicero (Melbourne Uniy. Press, 
1954) might have been mentioned by 
Mr. Wellman if only to point out that 
it is not relevant (despite its title), 
since Hunt writes about Cicero's phil- 
osophy, which he regards as humanis- 
tic: its Sources, adaptations, and origi- 
nality, rather than merely about edu- 
cational theory; see the concluding ch. 
VII entitled Specifically “The Human- 
ism of Cicero” (pp. 188-205). What is 


of the Scipios and the Greek philoso. 
pher Panaetius in the second century 
B.C., a circle discussed earlier on pp. 
344-349. The best detailed d 

icero in recent years is j 
the long article by three 


iscussion of 
n German, 


in which R. Philippson wrote on “M. 
Tullius Cicero: Philosophische Schrif- 


n m Heaut. 
berg, Kerle, 1954) p- 121, n. we ae 
“nell: “tt. arc. Milano 1948. 
as “nella Lett. arc i M A 
For the general history å <i 
education, Mr. Wellman mc 
referred not only to Gwynn’'s zo ihe 
Education of 1926 (n. 1) but ee Wl. 
more recent general study Os 2 
; Education 
Marrou, A History of E i & Wards 
Antiquity (New York, a aa 
1956: trans, from the third ees “oni 
Fr. ed. 1 appeared in 1948). In ve Mar- 
clusion to part II on pp. . ee ae 
rou discusses “Classical oe ne: 
the basis of Hellenistic pee His 
s mans. 
ory, taken over by the a of Cie 
brief comment on “The W oF a's Hie? 
cro” (p. 253) deals with Cicero's 
toric, not with his humanism. zii 
Mr. Wellman’s Seng ag 
some of Cicero’s works, ue “erik a 
while perfectly clear, bate de 
classicist as eccentric: We < T. Dis. 
Ora. would usually be de y Poeta 
would be Tusc.: Pro Aa Arch.; de 
would be pro Arch. or “PPI or Nat. 
Nat. Deor. would be de N.D. 
= f detail 38 
To comment on points ° read Cic- 
difficult for one who Bae to human- 
ro with as careful arg mewhere 
itas as has Mr, Wellman. = 7, there 
Certainly, and perhaps in w Jaeger’s 
should be mention of W. 1 modern 
ide;, damenta to 
Paideia as the fun uivalent 
discussion of the Greek alls ag OF 
; cia 
Roman humanitas, ae a i 
pounded by Plato and a 5 of the dis 
references in n. g to stu is might, 
solution of the Roman Rep 1, but pet 
Iyextendeds, 2 ie 
of course, be vast yes have note’ 
haps Mr. Wellman might works, S'Y 
one of the most primey MO 
' n 
pi nls Sadi Roen Ayo) b 
(Oxford, Clarendon Pr nt book bY 
opular rece public 
not a more pop of z Rep 
John Dickinson, Death Macmillam 
(New York & London, 


for 


n edited by George 
E.R, Cowell's e mugit he mored ahat 
guin/Peli s Cicero has, in the Pen- 
ieie bee i geo; gone into a second 

Ti, on as of 1962. 

for rag with the quotation 
Wien “ies i 10), the contrast be- 
ianism” epee and “humanitar- 
menan aE be elaborated. “Hu- 
thropia jeti in Greek philan- 
aspects Ko mote earlier), embraces all 
Mtn N 
“humanism DEMOR from Terence; 
trates on sd on the contrary, concen- 
essential] 7 best man” and on his most 
larly i “pea qualities, particu- 
tion in a se nest Cicero's descrip- 
n. 11) of 2 inde his brother Quintus 
suggests his ii rule of the humanist” 
the ideal concept of the princeps, 
Who eile fe leader or leaders 
that which the state by auctoritas— 
UP to and hc them makes others look 
Office, ma them—rather than by 
May wel] “he bes force. Cicero's ideal 
rmulatin aa influenced Augustus in 
his is “sean rs principate,” though 

ttie dis spurga. 

: scission supported by n. 13, 
made aea og distinction might be 
Phrase as veen “nature,” e.g. in such a 
anq eee live according to nature,” 

nan an nature,” e.g., as implied 
though of con by his very nature,” 
a special course the second is merely 
lOWever case of the first. “Nature,” 
tion of + aie the general constitu- 
Whereas fs hole universe—the kosmos 
© mankind R nature” is restricted 
aid on ie Ore emphasis also might 

n & notably f. natural” quality of vir- 
and on the” or Plato and for Cicero, 
any Would unnatural” quality of vice. 
ards ‘as ns today regard ethical stand- 
Tather dee of a given society 
n as inherent characteristics 


of “4 

Numa ‘ 
ly of D nature” and thus ultimate- 
=. the un 


n the iverse. 
Paragraph following n. 17, it 
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may be questioned how far Cicero dis- 
tinguished between philosophy and 
theology; for him the de Nat. D. or the 
de Div. were presumably as much phil- 
osophical treatises as were the de Of. 
or the de Fin. 

At the end of the paragraph con- 
taining n. 23, education for humanitas 
is, according to Mr. Wellman’s own 
thesis, concerned with developing not 
only abilities and skills but also the 
whole personality; this might be 
brought out more strongly. 

The quotation from the pro Arch. 
(n. 25) underlines what Mr. Wellman 
implies but might have stated more 
fully: the importance in ancient edu- 
cation not only of ethical maxims (his 
“cognitive repertories”) but particu- 
larly of exempla such as were col- 
lected, a century after Cicero, by Val- 
erius Maximus to serve as material for 
speakers and teachers. 

In the discussion of the translation 
of knowledge into action, ¢g-, in de 
Rep. I 2 (n. 26), it is indeed generally 
ancient philosophy had no 
intermediary of 
holars find this 
le's proairesis. 
the impression 
t admit 


argued that 
real concept of the 
“will,” though some sc 
adumbrated in Aristot 
But Mr. Wellman gives 
that classical thinkers did no 


that knowledge of the good was pos- 
sible without realization in good acts. 
He might have recalled that Ovid 
placed in the mouth of Medea (Met. 
VII 20/1) a famous expression of the 
conflict between reason and love: 
“Video meliora proboque/deteriora se- 


quor.” 
The reference in the final paragraph 


to n. g0 does not really illuminate the 


point that philosophy, as an ars, in- 
volves “doing” rather than merely 


“comprehending” because of the neces- 
sary (as he argues) continuity between 
thought and action. The point might 
better be illustrated by Socrates’ state- 
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ment in the Phaedo 61e that in a dream 
he had been instructed moustken poiei 
kai ergazou; (“do [or: make] music 
and work”) and that although he at 
first thought that his life-long pursuit 
of philosophy had been “doing” the 
highest activity of the Muses, he had in 
prison turned to versifying the fables 
of Aesop. Also in this Paragraph the 
concluding sentence might, in accord- 
ance with the whole argument, be ex- 
panded as follows: “philosophy edu- 
cated the man of {and men in] humani- 
tas, [i.e.] the good man, [not only] by 
cultivating in him a moral Weltan- 
schauung [but by broadening and ma- 
turing his whole personality and by in- 
ducing him to realize both his Weltan- 
schauung and personality in moral, in- 
cluding social and political, action] 
within the context of its discourse,” 
MASON HAMMOND 
Harvard University 


THE Computer 


AND INFORMATION Rz- 
TRIEVAL 


To the Editors: 

I am grateful for the Opportunity to re- 
Ply to the perceptive questions raised 
by Dr. Borko in To The Editors (HER, 
Summer, 1965). Before doing so, how- 
ever, I must apologize to the readers of 
HER for the omission of the data from 
Table 1 which was discussed by Dr, 
Borko and has been noted by the edi- 


tors. This error is entirely the fault of 
the authors. 


Three specific questions were raised 


by Dr. Borko and are quoted below: 


eral's opinions? 
2. Was there a difference in the ef- 
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fectiveness of KWIC-type searches 
and of standard searches? sai 
3. Was there a difference in the r . 
vance of the retrieved a 
the questions asked by the : mn 
and university personnel _ 
one hand and the school = 
personnel on the other hand 


: the 

i 1estion, 
3 s€ to the first qu Aha 
In response t ' Since the in 
of the 
identical 
ech- 


answer is a qualified “no. : 
put procedures, iar lea 
text, and search strategies ae he t 
for both statutes and opinions, te opin- 
nique is the same. However, i more 
ions are, in many cases, SIK to oth- 
lengthy and contain references 


s and 
statutes 4 
€r opinions as well as to stat 


noT- 
s, greater OPI 
judicial decisions. Thus. ata ant doct 
Pi OER: „relevé n 
tunity for retrieving non-re addi- 


ments can occur because of w 
tional material and the less Te 
ner in which opinions are ea is 

However, a more crucial iliy o 
involved; namely, the iaee 
the Attorney General's Opi statutes 
those who need them. cate com 
the opinions are not indexed 4 


man- 


iii: 

stribt 

$ » for dis” 

Piled and made available “el are rare 
í . 5 inions 4 ss 
tion. Complete sets of op n the cap" 


and may usually be found : 
tol. Thus, by gathering a 
Source the opinions german w 
tion, a central repository 
available in a form which ore i 
ploited to a degree not pos 


past. pe and 


: e 
her in oP 
to educa 


according to the intended sie usually 
Substantive questions S acies alon 

be resolved by KWIC aa (serially) 
since only one or two w once 
are selected. Thus, sge y th 
quiries can best be pa 
search strategy. However, VIC i 
of amending legislation, me thorous: 

searches offer the ager and eve 
ness and accuracy for eac 


trun if a word or phrase can be 
io Ni psy KWIC-type searches 
locating ink ne intermediary step for 
he ges ts mation; that is, by listing 
‘ke shies of the words within 
Seana a x the sentence, the user is 
hs eni ae source without having 
This ms printout of the document. 
dependi. or may not be advantageous 
The od ar the user's purpose. 

Dr. ae and last question raised by 
dite ceni e to the relevance of 
i ihe sel material. In essence, this 
paint whi a a and appropriate 
ston: of e om be raised in a discus- 
trieval ¢ alin storage and re- 
iw While the authors did 
being nai ae caers of the system as 
Public Tn university personnel and 
adequacy a Rte in terms of the 
Eton i; the answers given to each 
ence lies at belief that the differ- 
the ores ne questions as well as with 
Baged in ae That is, those en- 
often a blic school administration 
Covered b questions which are not 
the ronse id = statutes. Furthermore, 
decision sh of a school district's 
+s iatea | be of such a nature that 
Officer a y and/or the chief school 
language Of ay be convinced that the 
lem at han i ne law satisfies the prob- 
judicia] g i and will, therefore, seek 
officials a elines. In contrast, state 
the attorn in doubt, will often turn to 
in Bernan general's office for advice 
form of a i thiis may be 2 the 
ion), ee or “informal” opin- 
is much on the legal staff 
Cialty of in nowledgeable in the spe 
school se ool law than is the typical 
aced with i and furthermore is not 
he numerous legal ques- 
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tions which arise at the local level. Fi- 
nally, professors of education usually 
operate in a more theoretical considera- 
tion of school law and are not faced 
with the immediacy of problems re- 
quiring legal research. Thus, they are 
more easily “satisfied.” 

In any event, the question of rele- 
vance is determined by the specific need 
for information and the purpose for 
which it is intended. Therefore, the 
depth of the answer required is depend- 
ent upon several factors including the 
level of expertise of the questioner, the 
significance of the decision as well as 
its consequences, etc, In short, rele- 
vance cannot be quantitatively meas- 
ured—at least, not yet. 

In closing, allow me to emphasize 


1] extend the comments made by Dr. 


and 
Borko relating to the need for carefully 


and cautiously interpreting the results 
of experiments on automated informa- 
tion storage and retrieval. Specifically, 
the “red flag” must be raised against 
those who would generalize from the 
results derived from any one investiga- 
tion. Far too many variables are in- 
volved and few, if any, have been thor- 
oughly investigated. Thus, much more 
experimentation is needed in order to 
understand the interaction between the 
user of a system, the documents com- 
prising the file in the system, and the 
intermediaries involved in operating 
ell as the equipment 


for processing, searching, and retriev- 
ing the information. Finally, I should 
like to thank Dr. Borko for his thought- 
ful and provocative comments which, 
as always, are welcome and desirable. 
MARVIN KURFEERST 

University of Pittsburgh 
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CHILDREN AND Potitics, 
by Fred I, Greenstein, 
New Haven: Yale 
4965. 199 Pp. $5.00. 
Mr, Greenste 


Un iversity Press, 


the current Studies of Robert Hess and 
David Easton2 Children and Politics 
includes comprehensive review of 
literature on political 
With reference 
many of the soci 


conceptual and methodologic; 


socialization, 
to relevant works in 


* Political Socialization: 4 Study in the 
Sychology of Political Behavior, (Glencoe, 


cent four-year research 


Project Sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Education, 
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social science 
disciplinary approach to rains 
research, an approach that cc emulate- 
researchers would do well e stigation 
Greenstein justifies his aan a fun 
and interprets its results throug science, 
of concepts from political igi He 
child development, and ori reasons 
Speculates on the heres ee knowl 
for boys’ §reater interest in ea girls- 
edge of politics, compared Janations 
He Suggests EE P alt 
for differences in political g upper 
socio-economic status. He rei educa- 
inquiry to issues in citizenship 
tion and political theory. icularly in- 
Second, the Study is parucu h prob- 
structive to those concerned a the 
lems of research methodology, s issues 
reader confronts at many gee in- 
in questionnaire design na has also 
terpretation. Mr. Greenstci parently 
demonstrated use of the PPP tically 
long-lost, though often R plication: 
recommended, technique o i previous 
He searched the literature exemplars 
studies of children’s choices 0 ı want tO 
(“Name a person whom Yar back a 
be like”). Beginning sa exempla 
1902 and ending with his 


data i 

am 1958 

i 958, he ske =e x . 
Picture of q etches an historical 
youth tow K lunging aspirations of 
in this ; = public ofhce. His findings 
e a make only a slight sue 

4 contributi 
torical ition, but such his- 


tion of ee ee I anpe 
The f TETINE 
lected Pen deals with “se- 
ing” > = of early political learn- 
Haven chil z focusing on 659 New 
the eighth eee in the fourth through 
tionnaire a A paper-pencil ques- 
1) tank is ae the subjects to: 
OF there a en political roles in terms 
Politica] i enna name several 
of given ee 3) describe the work 
uate the p we and institutions; 4) eval- 
5) imo. a of given officials; 
Party; 6) A a preference of political 
Cach part jena a famous person from 
differ; 3 Y: 7) describe how the parties 
they ee a famous person whom 
Want to i be like” (also “don't 
fob to vy ike ); 9) indicate the type 
the part which they aspire; 10) report 
11) Ma preference of their parents; 
Would n msa a person from whom they 
describe wha advice on voting; 12) 
n the te vat change they would make 
“lange y rld if they could make any 
items ‘cra wished. Responses to the 
8itudinal © analyzed in terms of lon- 
fren ces ot cross-sectional) dif- 
rade, ey the fourth to the eighth 
oe Sex and = terms of differences based 
ee SES), oe status (here- 
wi Mplars, the fir Pian to subjects 
disse of aii were compared 
E back to previous investigators 
the turn of the cen- 


atin 
tury 


Som 
e 
oady oF th 


se) = 
ficials A 
5 as 


; e song (stated most 
ih high! ildren rate political 
relight roles tho E compared 
im leader: ich as teacher, doctor, 
i ins With pre. 2) federal officials are 
tate off i cater accuracy than local 
cials; 3) subjects have Vey 
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little knowledge of the nature of the 
officials’ work; 4) subjects usually eval- 
uate the officials’ performance as highly 
positive; 5) subjects give the same party 
preference that they report their parents 
as having; 6) subjects are unable to 
describe differences between the parties; 
7) they are unable to name famous 
persons in both parties; 8) they do not 
aspire to political office, though a great- 
er proportion of children did earlier in 
the century- Most of these findings are 
qualified by reference to longitudinal 
change and differences between sexes 
and social classes. For example, the 
amount of information about political 
roles increases with age, and the posi- 
ation of officials decreases. 


f lower SES have less polit- 
ower political 


tive evalu 


Subjects 0 
ical knowledge and | 
ion than upper SES children. 


aspirat 
information and inter- 


Boys have more 
est in political office than girls. 

The conclusions have been deliberate- 
d here as discrete items in 
e the methodology of the 
this reviewer tO 


ly summarize 
a list, becaus' 


study will not permit 
stretch the separate items into a more 
grandiose interpretation of American 
youth, Mr. Greenstein carefully warns 
us that only “selected” aspects of polit- 
ical learning have been probed. Yet 
these selected aspects and the above 
vite a number of criti- 
isms relate to a) the 


of political social- 
ign; and 


even 
conclusions in 
ms. The critic 
ation 
uestionnaire desi 


cisi 
conceptualiz 
ization; b) q 
c) interpretation of data. 

If one were to induce from the items 


Mr. Greenstein’s questionnaire an 


rational definition of political so- 
ne would consider a child 


lized so far as he a) as- 
c office, b) accurately 
fice holders and party 
described the 


and the differ- 
This is not tO 


on 
ope 
cialization. OF 

olitically socia 
pired to publi 
named public © 
Jeaders, ©) accurately 


work of public officials 
ences between parties. 
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suggest that Mr. Greenstein is incapable 
of a more sophisticated definition, but 
merely to point out that this study re- 
flects an extremely narrow construc- 
tion of the concept. If we construe 
political socialization as the acquisition 
of a complex constellation of attitudes 
and beliefs about the governing process 
—for example, the American Creed as 
described by Myrdal*—then Mr. Green- 
Stein's study contributes virtually noth- 
ing to our knowledge of children’s view 
of the political world. What value com- 
mitments do children have regarding 
the ways by which various office holders 
should be chosen? What are their atti- 
tudes toward various techniques of per- 
Suasion or manipulation in political 
affairs? What limits would they place 
upon the range of concerns over which 
Public officials should be allowed 
exercise power? Do they have 
tions about the nature of m 
may influence thei 
function of gov 


to 
assump- 
an which 
T conception of the 
ernment? Social sci- 
entists have hypothesized that political 
cohesion in the United States is a func- 
tion of widespread consensus focusing 
on principles of constitutionalism, 
liberalism, the Judeo-Christian tradi. 


political socialization, 
A number of s 
odological form 


retable responses. Two 
to interpretive 


Problem in Modern The Negro 


emocr 
York: Harper and Brothers, Soe. (New 


difficulties might be labeled —, 
able questions and inconsistent — 
style. For examples of the LOTS, 
sider the following two quesuons: 


19. (I) Check the names wi 
four most 1mp 
people (p. 175 
Mayor of a city 
Schooltcacher 
Judge ep 
School princips 
B of the country 
Doctor 
Police chief 
Religious leader iite 
18. If you could vote, who w aige 
best to ask for voung “ 
(check one) (pp- 178-9) 
a friend your own age 
brother or sister 
father 
mother 
teacher 
someone else ; 
(Write in whether i 
is a neighbor, relative, 
Such questions force SI esti allow- 
gross, undifferentiated judgm a precise 
ing no opportunity for a The subject 
definition of the question. important 
who in the first case asks, A natin’ 
for what?” and in the secon¢ "respond 
advice on what?” is unable 1° enlectt!® 
to these questions with any! tort in- 
integrity. How is the a ath now 
terpret, and even more imp ane 
is the reflective subject to 47 
items? — response 
With regard to inconsist ates anc 
Style, again note item sak kinds 
compare it with: 2. Mayor does! 
things do you think the 


yect 
bjec 
thé sun. 
se, ich 
(p. 176) In the former is from WP! 


r, he is 8 
on which 


" 


oni tty JE 
is given several alternati i 
i te 

to choose, but in the lat 


no clues or alternatives 


Au, = asin the latter kind of 
Sda P etnias Mr. Greenstein 
levél Saan ine children had only low- 
olaia emery of the nature of public 
form asses Fer a anda Sem 
the Pe U e usd; ne, “Sneek 
does: ala that you think the Mayor 
dent a pokiremen visits the Presi- 
ihe aera me City Hall; meets with 
E e Perhaps this form 
SE goeree at rom subjects a larger fund 
etided ri imiarmanan than the open- 
were liria Conversely: if item 19 
o a Who are the four most 
Perhaps ADRE you can think of?” 
at Shon political leaders would 
The oe rop of the children’s lists. 
naire ena acy of the question- 
to the i be answered by referring 
validity i B and suggesting that the 
ed to sas ne mcaiedeleyy is establish- 
Expected so enan by the discovery of 
al differen aip class, sex and longitudin- 
Pathetic a Being aware of and sym- 
or validit t es approach to the quest 
Teadey ti the reviewer must warn the 
Pretations are of the author's inter- 
HIBLIY: tenacity group differences are 
in li tative, lacking substanuation 

‘hight of data pr di i 
he author a presented in the tables. 
Tom Jo concludes that subjects 
Ceferen wer SES groups show greater 
Subjects fr $9 political authority than 
Mdex of om higher SES groups. One 
evaluations ot deference is subjects’ 
s of political leaders (presi- 


ent, 

ya ene and mayor). In Table 
13 of ue: the author notes that in 
ated by ¢ evaluations (three leaders 
Subject. en of five grades), lower SES 
highest vere more likely to give the 
ty (“very good”) of the evalua- 


C Ca s 
aiy gee (“don’t know, very good, 
‘able, how, not very good, bad”). The 
Wi ta compares results only 

rd to the “very good” responses- 


o 
Scures gro s 
up differences on all the 
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other categories, and this could reverse 
the interpretation completely. For ex- 
ample, in the eighth grade only 53% of 
the upper SES group rated the Presi- 
dent “very good,” but 68% of the lower 
SES group rated him that way. It is 
possible that the remaining 47% of the 
upper SES group rated him “fairly 
good,” and that the remaining 32% of 
the lower SES group rated him “bad.” 
If this were the case the mean rating 
of the upper SES group would be 
higher (instead of lower) than the 
ratings of the lower SES group. Usually 
Mr. Greenstein makes appropriately 
modest claims about “significant” dif- 
ferences, but since most of the data is 
reported in tables containing percent- 
ages grouped by sex, SES, and grade 
the reader must examine inferred 


level, 
est of care. 


differences with the great 
In general, this reviewer is not con- 
vinced that findings reported in the 
tables contribute much to the validity 
of the questionnaire. 

The findings tell us very little about 
children and politics, but Children and 
Politics serves as a provocative case 


study. Its particular focus dramatizes 


the need for more sophisticated identi- 
fication of the significant components 
of political socialization. In spite of its 
methodological and interpretative prob- 
lems, it helpfully illustrates a “general- 
ist” approach to the study of youth 
within the context of the body politic. 
FRED M. NEWMANN 

Harvard University 


SoclETY AND THE ADOLESCENT SELF- 


IMAGE. 

by Morris Rosenberg. 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. 326 pp. $6.50. 
This book is primarily a report of re- 
search, the main aim of which is (1) 
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to specify the bearing of social factors 
on self-esteem and (2) to indicate the 
influence of self-esteem on socially sig- 
nificant attitudes and behavior. The 
scope of the study is quite broad and 
comprehensive. The presentation be- 
gins with a consideration of the rela- 
tionship of self-esteem in the broader 
social environment (specifically socio- 
€conomic status, religion, and ethnic 
group characteristics), and in the fam- 
ily (structure, birth order, and parental 
interest). The psychological and inter- 
personal correlates and their social con- 
sequences (participation and leader- 
ship in the high school community, con- 
cern with public affairs, and occupa- 
tional orientation) are then examined. 
The final phase deals with society and 
self-values, 

Despite stated aims of researching 
“bearing” and “influence,” the design 
only permits findings about how mem- 
bership in different “social” groupings 
is related to self-esteem scores, Psycho- 
logical dynamics are inferred, that is, 
the respondent reports his “state” and 
the Experimenter fills in the dynamics 
by positing relationships among the 
various states, Neither causation nor 
effect, nor treatment nor 


Part of this Study. In p 
ical—reflections on the 
Present conditions; 
cerned with relatio 
tors in the present, 


Before this report is used as new 
knowledge about adolescents and their 
self-image, a Critical inquiry into the 
research context from which the find- 
ings emerge is essential, 

From whom were the data obtained, 
i.e., what is the nature of the sample? 
A questionnaire was administered by 


gh school juniors 


change, is 
art, it is histor- 
Past related to 
in part, it is con- 
nships among fac- 


size, the schools were not aw 
tive of socio-economic status, is 
nationality, or anything else. ieee 
there was no follow-up of er a 
only those present on the one i 
administration were queried. E pae 
author tells us, the sample is tigt high 
representative of New York a a 

> junior 
have, then, is some data on E ee 
relation- 
js not 


i iors. Wha 
school juniors and seniors. W 


and senior high school stude 
i shose 
State, a sub-population whos ; 
atior 

ship to any other populati 


: 5 prompte 
Miir » which was pron 
known. For a study which ree known 


by concern with the soa of 


“about the nature and distribu jery" 
self esteem... in the broader IR 
(P- 3), this is a crippling se ig the 
A second major consideration tite 
definition of the basic construc 


the 

inition" given to "Y 

“operational definition ere this 

w: : 

fundamental concept on- 5 the logic 
à ; ex in 

study is based. Let us exam of the 


of the inquiry and the nature 
data. is lodged 

Justification for the study i study ° 
within the social-psychologica are con 
attitudes, and self-actitudes veeipude 
trasted with public opinion 7 from 
The differences of self-attitu 


re- 

: jects are PI 

attitudes toward other nT ke Atti- 
ative- 

sumed to be only quantit include 


z to 
tude is construed broadly ith rega 
“facts, opini d values with 
acts, Opinions, and vi + concer 
to the self” (p. 5). The mA E as 
however, is with self-esteem, udes, that 
the direction of the o unfavo™ 
is, whether it is favorable O sitive OF 
able, worthy or unworthy, dequat®! 
negative, or adequate ar eet as the 
Self-esteem is further SS ane not 
feeling that one is “good matt superio" 
whether one considers hims 
s ten- 
to others. is a 
The measure of self-esteem rough 


ich th 
a e 
item Guttman scale Ma a sev 
contrived items is collapsed 


use 
is then 

i e is th 
en-point scale. The scal 


to separ. 
re a those: wha report “high, 
three oa Be low” self-esteem. These 
ews igs for the most part, are then 
Iclal” cE aig in different 
is Gag teen The assumption 
from these ee _ experiences result 
the leva T groupings and influence 
Tha 1 self-esteem. 
aves ct seme questions here are 
structure he aa conceptual 
isthe basie < s te ine How adequate 
i Br me asure? 
suffers ai oF saying that the study 
a i i ortcomings which are not 
the peti unfortunately, it shares 
area, Giuestt of most studies in this 
the dichinids d, a basic problem is with 
The ee of this area of research.) 
ing to in iL process of giving mean- 
Portion or ; ENER: in this instance that 
by an Pie ae specifically designated 
never Pg as self-experience, is 
There is, y confronted in this study. 
Nor of pt clear definition of terms 
Often, uh ee interrelationships. Most 
quite ee notions are used 
changeably: self-image, self- 


€eliy 

Nes, se A 

Bite self-evaluation, 
Tespe ment, self-concept, self- 


Ct; ey 
ikem $ 
en “sentiment of self-regard” 


Cree 

PS in 

ie aie Moreover, the place of the 
Ogi truct(s) in the total psycho- 


Cal 5 
tele e of a person is (are) not 
Sort of rat It may well be that some 
ia L ri of the language of self 
archers sh in the least, individual re- 
£ nifon make clear their own 
he s al structures. 
SOn’, pecific concern is with a per- 


S se 
is, 


If-este A 
Over esteem in general, that 


tional S and regardless of a situa- 
‘ACtors Pe Though conditional 
ingly consi acknowledged and intrigu- 
asociata ee the focus is on their 
“stee a wath a general level of self- 
texts was clf-image in particular con 
Wacy of Not investigated. Yet the ade- 

global measures is well estab- 
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lished, and we do know that people do 
feel differently about themselves in dif- 
ferent contexts, ie., that self-esteem is 
conditional. Perhaps, however, that 
task, that inquiry, belongs to another 
branch of psychology. 

Despite some statistical acceptability, 
the measure of self-esteem seems con- 
ceptually impoverished. The complex- 
ity of the dimension of personal mean- 
ing systems as regards one’s self does 
not lend itself to such limited sampling. 
J am as concerned about a ten-item, 
2- or 3-minute measure of self-esteem 
(despite the plea for economy of time 
and administration) in which a re- 
spondent merely checks the extent of 
agreement with a statement as I would 
be about a ten-item measure of intel- 
ligence. The point js two-fold: Statis- 
tical adequacy should not be confused 
with conceptual rigor. Nor can par- 
simony be used to justify reductionism. 

So much for the assumptive structure. 
Now to the data analyses where unfor- 
the limitations proved to be 


tunately, 
as fundamental. Indeed, the major ob- 


jection seriously compromises the worth 
of the findings. The sole statistical dis- 
tinction offered regarding the findings 
is whether or not they went beyond the 
05 probability level. The precise prob- 
ability levels associated with the var- 
jous statistical tests of significance are 
not reported, a grievous omission. As 
a result, no clear distinctions of the 
warrantability of the findings are pos- 
sible, and—most damaging to the study 


few distinctions are made even bc- 
atistically significant and non- 
lata in the discussions. ‘The 


t sift painstakingly among 
d, despite their face ap- 
peal, resist running with unsupported 
but engagingly advanced conclusions. 
(Jt should be apparent that the author 
did not resist.) Specific references will 
serve to illustrate and underscore the 


tween st 
significant € 
reader mus 
the results an 


pil 


objection. In dealing with the religious 
context (Chapier 4) none of the data 
are statistically significant; with the fam- 
ily (Chapter 5), only 1 of 13 tables of 
data is Statistically significant. Yet in 
each instance, trends are extrapolated, 
and much, much js suggested and ad- 
vanced as new knowledge. The phenom- 
enon of “capitalizing on chance” js 
either blatantly ignored or unknown. 
In effect, there js little substance to 
most of the assertions, Valid empirical 
evidence just is not there to support 
the conclusions, 

I suspect that, at this point, enough 
has been said to convey my judgment 
of the worth of this study. What follows 
are important but somewhat less cru- 
cial Considerations that are neverthe- 
less noteworthy. 

A stated Purpose of selecting a large 
Sample was to permit the use of multi- 
variate analysis. Yet jt seems unfor- 
tunate that more powerful multiy 
iate statistical procedures were not 
employed. The analyses involved two 
variables only; where addi 
iables were considered through st 
tical Controls, no tes 
were computed, Many of the variables 
are single items, and the correspond- 


ing analyses are of item-item re] 
ships. 


ar- 


atis- 
ts of significance 


ation- 


tainly “none” js not the answer, 
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Finally, in discussing ewan a 
and leadership in high inser 
author displays a certain spas mihi 
the current psychology of inem oe 
which exists among students. Such Š = 
ments as “Since high school gene 
by and large, open to all anid rape 
to welcome new member me pnt 
“A major motivation for joining ( 


re of 
eae ý > pleasure 
mal) groups is simply the pe and 
an a 199), 
human association. .. curricular) 
r icon ; ra : 
“Participation in an im- 


ary matter} y 
activities is a voluntary m x he nine 
portant motivation is simply a 


ass of 
awareness 
(p. 202) do not reflect paar 
student planning to use met 


age 
-e collegi 
P influence ¢ 
and participation to inflt teachers: 


the 
th to 
by the 


admissions officers, and/or 
There is a significant streng! 
nek Though disppoimied OF 
realization that the assertions emit 
foundation in the present pone 
was continually intrigued my >i the 
possibilities of relationship an vhen he 
data. The author is at his E ne 
Shares with us his thinking “yout is 
data analyses. A most ey ial] must 
his premise that the indivi s to his 
always be considered in jaana EN 
situation (to his group mem example, 
NOt to a general situation. clon home 
to the question “Does the wie nal state 
have an effect upon the adepi?” 
of the child?”, his answer is rae at the 
—n religion, on the mother's and o” 
time of the marital rupture, married? 
whether or not the mother evocative 
His analyses are E eA describe 
He engages in what I can 
as differential sociology. m 
Let me summarize. Admi research 
is an extremely difficult area =" and 
And the author has iden dimensions 
proached some eang Be 
to a major research pr impli 
rather than simply drawing was eval 
tions for education, the repor 


uated as 
Wanting, 


a piece j 
piece of research and found 


As S 

subs i 

Toii tantive research, as a con- 

serious, » to knowledge, this effort has 
» Overwhelming weaknesses—the 


Tepres 
Sentatiy 
8 ene à 
definition ss of the sample, the 


cruci 


ai pba mamuran of the 
ness of the ¢ ct, and the warrantable- 
researchable sisi ae As a source of 
of creative ce acon as an example 
the Chow S unking in data analysis, 

las some merit. However, 


a defini: 
Mitiy * is 

mensi € Inquiry into the social di 
sions of ) ae social di- 


3 the processes 
definition re © processes of personal 


mains to be done. 
CHRIS D. KEHAS 
University of Chicago 
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EACHre 
by oon Or ENGLISH. 
fo be Thomas. 
Orh: 
iss r Holt, Rinehart and 
» Inc., 1965. 240 pp. $3-95-* 


ne e 
lingui 
M th 


ane e what many structural 
eir a c ae a major revolution 
TOVE tobe ae a reyolution that may 
“ions fo. € as dramatic in its implica- 
Buage a the scientific study of lan- 
tion Bob, the Darwinian revolu- 
Physicg one or the Einsteinian for 
aroung tl his revolution, which centers 
Benerative theory of transformational 
ĉine dey grammar (hereafter, TG) 
and his E an by Noam Chomsky 
._ SSachuse eagues and students at the 
S still y Setts Institute of Technology, 
substan) much in progress. But a 
. tial body of work has already 
Viewe 
W W 
Prelim; 


tor’: i 

ey Note: Published after this Te- 

na: to press. Mr. Schachter read a 
Ty edition. 
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been produced, and there seems little 
doubt of the profound and lasting in- 
fluence of this work upon the develop- 
ment of linguistic science. 

Since the publication of Chomsky's 
Syntactic Structures, work involving 
the theory of TG has proceeded along 
two sometimes-parallel, sometimes-in- 
tersecting, lines: the refinement and de- 
velopment of the theory itself, and the 
application of the theory to phe- 
nomena presented by various lan- 
guages. In this second category may be 
mentioned what is by now a quite solid 
corpus of studies of the structure of 
English. These studies have, for the 
most part, taken the form of technical 
papers appearing in scholarly journals, 
and have thus not been easily ac- 
cessible, either physically or in con- 
to English teachers. It is to 
this situation that Professor 
using experience ac- 
ng TG to the 
chers, has writ- 


tent, 
remedy 
Owen Thomas, 
quired through teachir 
audience of English tea 
ten the book under review. 

The book is, then, a popularization 
of TG specifically designed for the 
teacher of English. But popularization 
does not in this case mean oversimpli- 
fication. For professor Thomas has con- 
sistently taken pains to provide both 
an accurate account of transformation- 
al theory and a viable grammar of 
English. In this respect, his book dif- 
fers markedly from certain recent trans- 
formationally-oriented student gram- 
mars of English, such as Paul Roberts’ 
English Syntax? which, in the name of 
pedagogy: tend to dilute the theory of 
TG and trivialize its application to the 
analysis of English structure. Professor 
Thomas, on the other hand, although 
he has written—to use his own distinc- 


1Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures 
(The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1957). 

2Paul Roberts, English Syntax (New 
York; Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964). 
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tion—a “pedagogic” rather than a 
“scientific” grammar, has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in offering the 
reader both an undistorted picture of 
the present state of transformational 
theory and an account of English gram- 
mar that clearly reveals the theory's 
value. The version of transformational 
theory presented in the book is, indeed, 
an impressively up-to-date one, incor- 


—e.g., the developments reported in 
Chomsky’s Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax. And the account given of Eng- 
lish grammar reflects a critical Scrutiny 
of much of the literature on this sub- 
ject that has appeared in recent years, 

The book divides itself naturally in- 
to three parts: an Opening chapter con- 


“structural 
nant pre-TG ap- 


* Noam Chomsk Spects of the T; 
A h 
of Syntax (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Pres 
1965). 
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proach) in giving primary o 
to the study of speaker woe seers the 
departs from spe apie ge poet 
explicitness of the account i A whet 
the statements of cadita = upon 
depend for their DE i ; 
the intelligence of the reader i cone 
in other words, upon that ui state- 
petence they seck to te a set of 
ments of TG take the form ce epli 
automatically-operating, hence 
it, rules. i 
Since the most striking i 
tion of the speaker's poor perce 
ability to produce (and neath it 
indefinitely many novel eee 
is clear that any set of rules a also 
the speaker's competence p other 
have this property—must, particular 
words, be generative. In the pê 
generative model propose 
IWE, group, there is one A 
that generate basic sentence on an¢ 
and another set that operate “Produce 
alter these structures so as tO A lan- 
the full structural range a are base 
guage. Rules of the first typ! ase 
rules; rules of the second type 
formational rules. . q interre 
Views of the capacities an nsforma- 
lation of base rules and ae recen 
tional rules have emange” Tia were 
years. Originally, the pee a certain 
thought of as producing structures 
limited set of structures, “| sentences 
underlying so-called mee as moor 
and the transformational ru structures 
fying and combining ee more 
to produce all other structu have 
recent work, the base ani deep 
assigned the task of Pe a i 
structures (which m ransformationa} 
tences), while the oan that of © 
rules have been assigned into sul 
verting deep structures gee S 
structures (the structures ce for 
flected in actual senten 


manifesta- 
s his 


ru 
et of 
i ctures 


trans- 


Since Pr N 
both Aai Thomas has wished 
D to. Ya < a current account of TG 
the idan: $ ae REE that predates 
Lees's Th a (work such as R. B. 
nalizations ee of English Nomi- 
the stoi he has been faced with 
of rules ae of a wholesale conversion 
model of TG ı form reflecting the old 
new. This ie form reflecting the 
Breat success A em he has solved with 
that the ei is there is no doubt 
Presented jy ong of English grammar 
fessor Tho ` the central section of Pro- 
able TG fee book is not only a vi- 
Presently we also by far the fullest 
cent ioe one reflecting re- 
A ence cs developments. 
Scientific fn who has tried to present 
knows laterials to a lay audience 
Must A aries any such presentation 
tion to Ke oly constitute an introduc- 
Thomas’ a science itself. Professor 
tion, ana rG of English is no excep- 
tory Pag a concise introduc- 
or, at least an descriptive linguistics— 
inguistics a that part of descriptive 
and syntax ys with morphology 
s concerned his introduction, which 
Concept of tH with such matters as the 
tinction b he morpheme and the dis- 
tion Se an form words and func- 
© book he ag in chapter III of 
have ses er than, as one might 
Presentati ed, at the beginning of the 
ter IJ, ki of the grammar in chap- 
ind of kows seems to function as a 
Otherwise oo interrupting the 
ammatical erly presentation of the 
This oon structure of English. 
of English ect apart, the presentation 
Keni is an orderly and 
Orks his one, and the reader who 
way through Professor 
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lish mt B. Lees, The Grammar of Eng- 
a : ia alons (Bloomington, Indi- 
n Anthro na University Research Center 
1960). ""°Pology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
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Thomas’ generally clear explanations 
and accurate formulations can expect 
to acquire both a great deal of insight 
into the workings of English and a 
sure grasp of the techniques of TG, a 
grasp that will stand him in good stead 
should he wish to enlarge his acquaint- 
ance with TG through the reading of 
other writings in the field. Particularly 
helpful in this connection are several 
pedagogic devices of which Professor 
Thomas makes effective use, among 
them: a graded set of “model gram- 
mars,” gaining in complexity as the 
reader gains in sophistication; an 
abundance of “trees of derivation,” 
graphic representations of sentence 
structures, which serve as the TG 
traditional sentence 
diagrams; and “Looking Backward” 
and “Discussion” sections at the end of 
each chapter, offering, respectively, a 
helpful review of the chapter's con- 
tents, and suggestions for strengthening 
and deepening one’s understanding of 
these contents. 

The final, “frankly polemical” chap- 
ter of the book suggests some ways in 
which the teaching of English in the 
schools might be modified in the light 
of insights offered by TG. While the 
chapter makes a number of good 
points, there is much in it to which ex- 
ception can quite reasonably be taken. 
Professor Thomas suggests, for ex- 
ample, that the language presented in 
primers and readers be based on the 
language of the child, and that “arti- 
ficialities” such as the use of uncon- 
tracted forms be avoided. But surely 
there are differences between the spo- 
ken and the written language, as well 


as differences a i 


equivalents of 


mong various written 
styles, and it is one of the functions of 
the English class to make the child 
aware of these differences. 

Professor Thomas’ presentation of 
the implications of TG for the teach- 
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ing of literature is also less than con- 
vincing. Consider, for example, his 
analysis of the first verse of the King 
James version of Genesis: 


In its final form, then, the first verse 
consists of an adverbial of time fol- 
lowed by two direct objects in paral- 
lel: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” The sub- 
ject and verb of the constituent and 
matrix sentences are identical: “God 
created. |,” Consequently, they rein- 
force each other in the final derived 
sentence; that is, the first verse of 
Genesis doubly emphasizes both God 
and the act of creation. This js surely 
an effective use of deep structure, 


One wonders whether Professor 
Thomas would attribute an equally 
effective use of deep structure to a sen- 
tence such as “In the morning Mary 
ate toast and marmalade,” which has 


me structure as the 
Sentence under analysis, 


Such minor objections notw, 
ing, the final chapter of 
should make Stimulating Te 
the audience for which it w 
And there js no doubt th 


ithstand. 
the book 
ading for 
as intended, 
at this audi- 
ence of average, intelligent English 
teachers wil] find the book as 


a whole 
a readable and valuable one, 


PAUL SCHACHTER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Crisis 1N THE Humanirigs, 
edited by J. H. Plumb. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964. 172 


piring to a univers; 


ty education, ina 
country which has h 
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est ratios of university attendance 
any advanced country. As in the ere 
States, there is consequently a EE 
public interest in the content and | 
ods of higher education, and this i co 
est has been reflected in the ed in 
press. The present book had its me 
in a series of articles in the ae 
Sunday Times in 1963. It eigen’ “i 
tain indecision, itself perhaps acta 
matic, about what ee GA 
; the original se 


the “humanities”: mS Classics, 
consisted of four articles on of in his 
Divinity, English and ee these 
introduction, the editor adds d the 
ilosophy; an 
four Fine Arts and Philosop ys on So- 
book includes as well Te eee 
ciology and Economics. a veut 
is written by a well-known rep st part 
ae For the most } 

tive of the discipline. For t With one 
it is an Oxbridge collection: were edu- 
exception, all of the qe or Cam- 
cated or hold posts at Oxforc rs teaches 
bridge. Only one of the author nly one 
at a Redbrick university, anaia n Nev 
at one of the “new Se com- 
ertheless, all of the authors a. with 
mon and vigorous goni edu 
the present state of Gapapa has 
cation. The collection as a "Out al- 
the tone of a tract by the ent Outs 
though respectable and cient and 
(at least one author is ae Galina i 
unabashedly Out: Ernest on philos- 
his longish and lively essay Jinguisti® 
ophy returns to the attack adk words 
Philosophy with which aaa k 
and Things fluttered the mentione. 
1959); the Ins are age Battle, 7 
or catalogued by Order a that they 
though we are left to vetLenerence “ 
are many, satisfied and we humanities 

What is the crisis in ae historian 
According to J. H. Plumb, it is tb? 
and editor of this DRE e so 
they have lost their Seduction ‘ 
function as the proper ¢ must adap 
the governing class and now 


in 


cia 


themselve. 
Shanti by the needs of a society 
ut althou a pea and technology. 
OB colette a renee throughout 
Gilis ar ja C. P. Snow's The Two 
reveal on q predictably frequent, they 
the topical i whole a gesture toward 
the rosie. Tier than a diagnosis of 
substitute. nental. One could in fact 
“commerce in almost every instance, 
and Ste ae isoael for “science 
endar back he thus moving the cal- 
Süt signifies a a century or more, with- 
ists’ lament . y changing the human- 
UP and ar that the hungry sheep look 
sheep can pat fed, or else that the 
ene even looking up these days. 
and pi pores to this is Gellner's essay, 
argues that i might be Plumb's, which 
into a han the study of history shatters 
less it i ma monographic shards un- 
~material i ae by the idea of progress 
Say the A oa idea which is to 
on bite: hardly a novel perspective 
Crality a although it has both gen- 
ia aie ct reg to recommend 
Very little es whole, the authors give 
Society press to the “needs of a 
nology,» ea by science and tech- 
the Ways here is no mention at all of 
ises or on which technology prom- 
tehis op a revolutionize the 
tough tech of scholarship itself, al- 
transmission Ge of data retrieval and 
er obsa for example, may soon 
S We ha Olete the research library 
the ha ve known it and thus abolish 
Wisites pest and least efficient per- 
stant ¢ scholarship—the travel to 
SPent a llections, the tranquil days 
accumula S archives, the satisfying 
Xtracts, ìon of notes, jottings and 
ut : 
Ost a ain in the humanities, al- 
hada authors agree, is a crisis 
is, of "Shaan but of teaching, 
as by manistic education. And 
t at an men about this crisis is 
€ “dominance of science 


that 
What 
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and technology” but rather the ascend- 
ancy of specialization and departmen- 
talism in the curriculum of humane 
studies. The authors write not as adven- 
turers exploring the vistas and horizons 
of new learning but as teachers and ad- 
ministrators uncomfortably aware that 
the courses of study prescribed for their 
own students seem increasingly to be 
arbitrary fractions of a phenomenally 
expanding body of knowledge; and 
whatever fraction may be established is 
hard put to justify its pre-eminence 
over other fractions which one may 
select and shufle with some good rea- 
sons for every configuration. Why should 
students of literature be restricted, say, 
to English? Why should students of 
history concentrate on monarchy and 
Parliament in the reign of George HI 
and know very little of modern Eu- 
ropean history? One good reason, as 
everyone knows, is that knowledge 
of detail, removed by very little infer- 
ence from the sources themselves, is 
relatively hard knowledge, and it is by 
such information that in any case 
grander gencralizations and hypotheses 
must be tested. But as detailed knowl- 
edge grows, explanations become more 


cautious and complex, so that scholar- 
ship today has roughly as many hypoth- 
had facts. And some- 


eses as once it 
where along this line of sheer growth, 


the personal and social relevance of 
humanistic education becomes lost. 
Flowing quietly through the book is 
a sense of the difference between what 
is “teachable” and what is not. Natural 
science is regarded by all of the authors 
as teachable (although most teachers 
of science I know would disagree); lan- 
guages are teachable, and so in general 
are facts and techniques. The study of 
English literature becomes a “discipline” 
by including Anglo-Saxon and has more 
recently become specialized into “prac- 
tical criticism,” a teachable technique 
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of literary analysis. On the other hand, 
there are matters of feeling, imagin- 
ation, sensibility and judgment, and of 
what Graham Hough in his essay on 
literary education calls the “formation 
of a personality ideal.” These are the 
point of humanistic education. But 

they are unteachable—which is to say, 

unexaminable, 

It is at this point that one is reminded 

of the old joke that Britain and the 

United States are separated mainly by 

the possession of a common language. 

Most of the problems, uncertainties, 

and aspirations of the authors of this 
collection will seem familiar and even 
rather old hat to the American reader 
(with some odd exceptions: it is a bit 
stunning to learn that there are in 
Britain fewer than a hundred profes- 

sional Sociologists). One expects that 

if these authors constituted themselves 

a committee and deliberated suitably 

they would emerge with a plan for a 

“core curriculum.” Specific recommen- 

dations are in fact notably absent, and 

it would be easy enough to conclude 

that the collection envisions a very gen- 

teel revolution indeed, But the estab- 

lishment of specialization is not a na- 
tional phenomenon, although in the 

United States the ideal of higher edu- 
cation for all has more quickly brought 
it about that the armies of students have 
to be taught by regiments of teachers, 
each of whom is trained as a scholar 
and expected to make some contribu- 
tion to learning. So scholarship has 
been exploding along with everything 
else. Our time is reaching the stage of 
development when the prime desider- 
atum is an Encyclopedia, an integral 
compendium of useful and important 
learning, and this, if it existed, would 
be the foundation of a curriculum of 


of a new encyclopedia (one nae 
even define higher education m gi i 
education which teaches — S 
abandon the devotion to age rd 
inculcated in them in the sch matt 
This is necessarily so because a on 
profound significance of an ee il 
is that in its principles of sy weet 
organization it reflects a wide . ‘aie 
conceptual scheme, vie nal 
archy of values, of its own = ate 
organizing schemes are for a aE 
selves problems for investigati k 
than unwritten constitutions 
community of learning. 


igher edu- 
The untidy pluralism of higher 


bt 

5 ares no dou 

cation in the United Sathe problem 
sosporps 1 

increases the visibility of t ies the 


As in other European coan aes! 
existence in Britain of a et an 
system of education ong the 
fourteen-plus examinations ced Jevel 
schools, Ordinary and eaa for the 
examinations, the reguireme o eitie 
Honours degree in the ation like 
disposes even critics of educi ose that 
the authors of this book to ee made 
changes must be accepted “nen that 
effective by reform of ue syllabi 
is, by modifying but retaini 


ros- 
The P 
and examination schedules. o keep 


educators at best hopeful 
sullen but not mutinous. angen pook 
lution which the authors © evolution 
would make is a tinkers ae js t0 
The alternative, I SUE ort than 
recognize that students nes they * 
they are taught and tha a 
organize their fractions P nab 
ferent from but no less en ' 
the official syllabus. we edgmen 
study” is, in part, an ackn signife? a 
of such a possibility; it e owher 
that independent study pok: pven) 
mentioned in the present ne gunne 
student must drive his be að 
through the mountain W 


Cyclopedia maps, and the job of the 
era’ ii higher education may turn 
ikat E nor that of a cartographer but 
if tei ew of his students’ tunnels. 
aos . ; uld be a rev olution in educa- 
Grik ne ai the revolution for which 
The aui ne ES is a manifesto. 
a SS that book, for the most 
like ihe ~ y want large-scale maps, 
golden _ we had when Greece was 
the ae aes se very dark and 
ghtenment radiant throughout. 

LOUIS O. MINK 

Wesleyan U niversily 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Teme by Andrew J. Porter, Henry L. 
Buster and Edward J. Gordon. 
ait 
Ung 
bone —— many high school litera- 
hodge- cg were a disgraceful 
unday ge of Readers Digest and 
Spersed ppiempni ephemera, inter- 
E or = an occasional sop of Sand- 
text publi — Burns. Lately some 
aPpallin ishers have responded to the 
Ste g facts set forth in the seventy- 
Evang’ S of statistics in Lynch and 
9oks,1 h igh School English Text- 
Or baia cut down on instructions 
Counts ice solid-fuel missiles or ac- 
in the Bla oe blind toymakers 
€ numb ck Forest, have tried to limit 
Class Hie, of questions and projects— 
areva S of a Hamlet cantata, Or 
“tter ady and have used the space tO 
iterary a bia with literary or quasi- 
nr elections. 
the Stee American Literature is in 
y: vein. Much that is in the book 
a 
igh rei a; Lynch and Bertrand Evans, 
Amina ty English Textbooks: a critical 
196g), COn (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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is literary. In addition, it is well—nay, 
luxuriously—printed, and the illustra- 
tions are elegant. At times, one can 
find graceful editorial introductions. 
And on occasion, as in the case of 
Frost’s “Design,” there are questions 
skillfully put so as to lead a student to 
the crux of a poem. And yet this text 
is not the answer. 

My objections are three-fold. First, 
in the preface, in the teachers’ hand- 
book, and by the very lay-out and divi- 
sion of the book, the editors make 
claims for the representativeness of 
their selections. One man will, of 
course, always take issue with another's 
choices, but I think precisely because 
of the editors’ insistence on representa- 
tiveness—their claim to be sketching 
for us the concept “America’’—we may 
examine the execution of the plan. 
Second, from one of the virtues of the 
book—its prettiness—arises another of 
its drawbacks. The anthology does in- 
deed contain much literature—but the 
editors, or the publishers, have not left 
it at that. The book claims also to be a 
social-studies text; a lexicon; and, as the 
handbook says, “a self-contained art 
program.” The book strives mightily to 
be all things for all teachers, and for 
all classes. And third, the introduc- 
tions to authors and the other peda- 
gogic apparatus are, at best, uneven. 
This is a fault that must surely arise 
from the irresolution of aims. 

To begin with the first complaint: 
many men—from de Tocqueville, 
through Parrington, to Leslie Fiedler 
__have attempted to isolate and define 
what is pecurlialy American in char- 
acter, in spirit, in literature. The Ginn 
editors, too, have devoted their first 
hundred pages to such an attempt, or- 
ganizing the section under the heads 
“The Sense of Place,” “The Individ- 
ual,” and “The American Dream.” 
Such an outline should give scope 
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enough for a defensible Portrait, but 
the one presented seems to me incom- 
plete and distorted. 

In the “Sense of Place” section, the 
editors take us from the Colony in Vir- 
ginia, through New England, a bit of 
Thomas Wolfe country, and then on 
to Kazin’s New York. But to repre- 
sent the Far West by Mark Twain's 
description of Lake Tahoe, and to dis- 
miss the modern South with a margin- 
al cross reference to Faulkner's The 
Bear, is to do less than justice. To ig- 
nore completely the almost epical 
Panorama of the hard-bitten Midwest, 
as typified by the writing of Hamlin 
Garland, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Theodore Dreiser, is to ignore some. 


by the frontispiece to the section: Gil- 
bert Stuart's “The Skater,” Tightly de- 
scribed as “the embodiment of manli- 
ness and grace,” But though the sec- 
tion does tuly begin with those 
Straight-arrows, de Tocqueville and 
Roger Williams, one can be 
that the book cautiously belie 


babbitry by including both Emily Dick. 


section concludes lamely with Ken- 
neth Fearing's somewhat Postured “Por. 
trait,” a paean to Pseudo-non-con- 
formity, But the section is called “The 
Individual.” Yet there is neither Tho. 
reau’s “Essay on Civil Disobedience,” 
nor more than a cross-reference to 
Emerson, “And where, oh where,” J 
should hope my students would ask, 
“are the real image breakers we hear 
about today? Whe 


rere is the rea] Baldwin—the acrid, 
Sour, scary, exXaggeratin 


of the artist? Where’, 


berg? And where is our epic individ- 
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ualist poct, Robinson Jeffers? — 
this Our Town stuff. We've heard 
"E concluding section of n 
tors' mold into which the SS a ae 
place his later readings ae 
American Dream,” The drea estates 
William Bradford, Jefferson, Faulk 
Whitman, Katharine Lee ay eee 
ner, and John F. Kennedy. ten 
Lee Bates—if your memory Sana 
—is the author of “America the ruhi 
ful,” the four alabaster stanzas ‘fait 
are included for the literary a ieee 
of the pupil. The fact that “1 s peen 
ican Dream” has not alway me of 
dreamed unanimously, that edi 
the dreamers have tossed in mca to 
and that one author had ne ee 
consider the dream an a been 
Nightmare, seems not to hav 
deemed worthy of note. at the book 

The second charge—that mace 
Strives to do too many things pe ‘he 
can be turned around to eon erature: 
book does not do justice by as other 
Though it touches iy poe ps some- 
domains, and though it over. vaesoplih 
times into the concerns of gaan 
history, or the other arts, yer it merely 
is, itself, none of these. Nor eer cake 
the poetical frosting on the, inly it re- 
of fact and statement. wank in the 
flects Sociological patterns o way. Per- 
Most devious and —— e truly ° 
haps Walter Pater spoke om that all 
literature when he EE an of mu- 
the arts aspire to the opan resents ĉ 
sic. In any case, literature aal know- 
mode of experience and aw other, a” 
ing that is quite unlike Ta its own 
one that implies and enta ant ge 
curious conventions, nog: n an¢ 
vices. These jie agin jntricat© 
devices, are difficult who jari 
They must be S gisor 
the capacity to recogni eyes less, liv 
nate among them, perceiv' 


tte he less for the lack. All the 
the ist ope then, why instruction in 
aa ting saps be workmanlike, 
without RES disciplined, and intense, 
Pretty iia. lip-service, 
conien o vague, incidental social 
My tary, and patriotic patter. 
apparan charge—that the pedagogic 
Mined Gace ee 
and ae by the fragmentation 
tions, The pi of the editors’ inten- 
into two oe pedagogic weaknesses fall 
l ategories. 
to “a ne ang most serious pertains 
teacher oa „conception of what a 
though S with his students, (even 
buckram) T this case, a teacher is in 
teachers h t is hardly news that good 
r aian millenia, explicitly 
ents Rnd Ye attempted to make stu- 
sion at a (or have the illu- 
From oa ney were finding answers). 
the Witness cr to the case method in 
Tuner Ea law schools, to Jerome 
report of ie recent statement in the 
(“Question © Commission on English 
Students ae is the process the 
lemselves ist learn, becoming critics 
adept a ar they become increasingly 
t Seeking ae their own questions and 
under ‘sina, testing their answers."),2 
°Perative c ever fashionable rubric, the 
t is sur oe has been “discovery.” 
an ages E therefore, to see again 
Which Pi the Ginn text the extent 
thi w 1€ student is told what to 
ale o i extent to which the ration- 
eXtent ng book is deductive, and the 
ftom va which the deductions flow 
The a or debatable abstractions. 
torial e aes manifestation of this edi- 
Mtro ten iis is, of course, in the 
Th Ory delineation of the con- 
ae aoon ission on English of the Col- 
Cotte. Dieto p aron Board, ew 
e Entrance in English (New York: 
55. Examination Board, 
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cept of America, with all the distortion 
and omission in that concept as pre- 
sented. But in the case of individual 
authors, too, the editors, by dictating 
and pontificating sonorous evaluative 
generalizations, stifle individual re- 
sponse and discourage close reading. 
Thus, in the introduction to Haw- 
thorne, for instance, the students are 
told that “Hawthorne's triumph is two- 
fold: it is in his ability to bring both 
levels [of allegory] to vivid life simul- 
taneously and maintain them without 
conflict, and in the profundity of his 
exploration of human nature.” Of Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams the students are 
told that “Originally his poetry was in- 
fluenced by the Imagists.” The student 
is referred to page 638, where he is told 
only that the Imagist creed called for 
“poetry that is hard and clear.” (Yet on 
page 642 Sandburg is linked with the 
Imagists for admiring “delicate, misty 
word pictures.”) Theodore Roethke’s 
remarkable poem, “The Waking,” a 
blend of carpe diem plus the classic 
dying-into-life theme, all shaped into 
an unprecedented statement by this 
particular poet’s mode, mood, and tone 
of creation, is introduced with the 
statement that it represents the au- 
thor’s “spare language and subjective 
probing," —as though either spareness 
or subjectivity distinguished Roethke 
from Cummings a few pages earlier, or 
as though spareness and subjectivity 
were not, in a way, of the essence of vir- 
tually all poetry. And of Cummings, by 
the way, the student is told, “Before you 
read the next poem, you should know 
that Cummings often uses verbs as 


nouns. ...” 

How much more instructive, it 
would seem to me, were the student 
to work out for himself the devices by 
which a Cummings poem achieves its 
meaning. How much better for the 


cultivation of the free spirit of inquiry 


Bar 


in the student if he, himself, were to 
discover (as probably he will not any- 
way till he is past adolescence) Haw- 
thorne’s “profundity of... explora- 
tion of human nature.” And how utter- 
ly meaningless to dictate to a student 
that language is “spare,” or “subjec- 
tive,” or “delicate,” or “misty.” In fact, 
in the light of critical thought about 
rhetoric and the nature of language 
and images, how questionable to assign 
such attributes in the first place. 

The second manifestation of weak- 
ness in the pedagogic apparatus per- 
tains not to the manner in which the 
apparatus teaches, but the irrelevance 
of so much of it. At times it is simply 
that the plethora of questions about 
literary works seems merely to swell the 
Pages, having in fact little to do with 
the work at hand. For instance, in his 
poem “Spring and All,” William Carlos 


the stark, chilled, stubble of the early 
Spring, there js beginning a sub-ter- 


All along the road the reddish 
purplish, forked, upstanding, twiggy 
stuff of bushes and small trees 

with dead, brown leaves under them 
leafless yines— 


The editors ask: “What two sorts of 
vegetation are contrasted in lines 9- 
13?” Not only is the question irrelevant 
to the poem, but it implies an inac- 
curate Teading of it, since the lines pre- 
sent an accretion—two items in evi- 


dence of the Same thing—rather than a 
contrast. 


tion of sensations, tones, and forms of 
consciousness that are considered a 
a different perspective, or nor at wie! y 
other sciences and arts, and if learning 
to read literature means learning W 
arrive at the meaning by availing we 
self of the devices, how completely “~ 
totally beside the point are many we 
the footnotes. For example, in er 
tion with Mark ‘Twain's Roughing : 
we are told that Lake Tahoe is ha 
proximately twenty-one miles a ie 
twelve miles wide, located on lie are 
fornia-Nevada line.” In apai E 
with Kazin’s A Walker in the a of 
are told in a note the precise leng TA 
the Brooklyn Bridge; in oE 
geographical bounds of “lower P 
York,”; and in another, the owne E 
of the New York World between 1 

and 1931. : as: 

My —— is neither with wt h 
mic importance of these facts, ol Ny 
their import for our life and woe i 
argument is that, by being plac led to 
literature text, and being appe? pon 
works presented as — ihe 
world almanac snippets aan lit 
student about the manner in wns pet 
erature is read, about the iil a 
are important to look for in a ie on- 
literature, and, finally, about k Gaia 
tological status of the work © 
ture. 

A similar charge may be 
against the eleven-page gosar á 
may reasonably contend that p o 
should know the lexical mea Jossa}. 
the words he reads. But this A one 
giving the impression of nen i 
more item for the sales ads such 
singularly useless when it = en te 
obvious words as fauna, orem ri o 
gages in the euphemistic a or pro” 
defining bawd as “a procure Jossary 
curess.” The rationale of the : notes 
is made still foggier when p 1, as 
that, in fact, many words ( 


levied 
one 


| 


he ed gunwale) are defined in the 

tes, 
aoa Sani illustrations in the 
iem ii sv l oa a more subtle prob- 
pnia elevance. When the publish- 
containe ben the text as being a “self- 
Patently. ae program,” they are being 
Yet Seles ose a RE 
it) komme eq y one may truly obtain, 
eralized yeti and over-gen- 
än ‘Gra — a sense of a place or of 
Life pict T prung Horizon or a 
bre for FR history. i will there- 
Pictures oni puristically, that the 
read a srs t help the student learn to 
dbof the of literature, nor will I be- 
es ee that in many instances 
With ike — have nothing to do 
hey nt i qualities of the work 
Pointed ri Rather let it be 
üctions ie that the beautiful repro- 
Program” pip self-contained art 
that poll e that any instruction 
Private tra ie the pictures will be a 
ent and Pane bee between the stu- 
tions ate i picture; and that the cap- 
ing, What si gratuitous, and insult- 
8rade an ng instance, is the eleventh- 
Rometry)! i" cot may be taking trigo- 
ite under hink when the editors 
mantic ee Hodian River school, 
small ‘andscape: “The figures here 
lonely in the vast space, giving a 
Paintin Taty typical of American 
tic ~~ (And is American Roman- 
Romantic 8 “lonelier” than German 
iio wee And on page 
omer's fisherman, look- 


b 


in 
UP ata di 
aBCous] a distant thunder cloud, cou- 
om rows in his large fish. 
Stu > the editors help the poor 


e 
Wal Ho = is reading Emerson, and 
Omer m, ee and James Baldwin), 
a Wil] 5S US Wonder if the fisher- 
© lo ering “oe to his ship ahead of 

‘ : g” 
literaat the new Ginn American 
Ook has many shortcom- 
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ings, including some I have not men- 
tioned at all. But its major fault seems 
almost a corollary of its attractive €x- 
terior. Well produced, beautifully illus- 
trated, frequently limiting itself to 
short, colorful literary extracts, and 
pre-shaping all this into convenient 
generalizations. the book would seem 
to me to interfere with the students’ 
growing skill at close reading, with his 
developing self-reliance, and with the 
free play of the intellect after he has 
responsibly analyzed a document or a 
body of data. 

To say that this is one of the best 
American literature texts available is 
merely to deplore once again the sorry 


state of high school English texts. 
PETER F. NEUMEYER 


Harvard University 


ScHoots IN AN AGE OF Mass CULTURE. 
by Willis Rudy. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Hall, 1965. 374 Pp. $3-92 

If librarians were not so slavishly com- 
mitted to the Dewey decimal system, 
and educators not so skittish about 
politics getting too close to the schools, 
Willis Rudy's Schools in an Age of 
Mass Culture might logically be 
shelved side by side with The Making 
of the President, 1964-4 The two books 
enjoy a greater natural affinity than 
either cataloging procedures or tradi- 
tional suspicions might admit. Both 
solidly demonstrate that highly familiar 


and seemingly over-reported events 
and issues can be infused with fresh 


and engaging readability. Both dis- 
play the assurance and the faith in 
craft of the experienced writer, for 
what neophyte author would deign to 


Prentice- 


1White, Theodore, The Making of the 
President, 1964. (New York: Atheneum, 


1965), 431 PP- 


seek a sense of vitality and even an 
aura of suspense in materials which 
readers already know more about than 
they care to? And both arouse tremen- 
dous admiration for the thoroughness 
and ingenuity of the seasoned profes- 
sional who somehow manages to dis- 
cover heretofore unpublished quota- 
tions, new juxtaposition of views, and 
previously unused Perspectives about 
topics ordinarily conceived as too re- 
cent and too often discussed to bear re- 
counting, 

Rudy's Schools in an Age of Mass 
Culture examines in historical per- 
spective such familiar topics, for ex- 
ample, as the segregation issue, the 
school as an arena for the church-state 
Controversy, the “cold war” between 
liberal and professional educators, the 
child-centered school, and the life-ad- 
justment movement. The author does 


» as much if not 
more space devoted to 


dealing with 
S surprising- 
ly dramatic effects. His review of the 
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flurry of editorials and public a 
nouncements as a unifying theme ir 
examining the issue in its full pa 
plexity. In a similarly effective seeps 
the life and work of Arnold See a 
made to serve both as introduction an! 
; ee sverage for the analy- 
as continuing leverage iS 
sis of “Child-Centered Schools. i 
But while dramatic effects are ae 
achieved, the dialogue is even more er 
grossing. The essential SGER is 
Schools in an Age of Mass ee 
that the characters in the drama oon 
to be making their own points a ie 
than simply responding to the ae a 
lations of an almost visible ee 
Only rarely are long quotations and 
ployed, but skillful ey ia 
sensitive selection of phrases anc ee 
excerpts from a wide range of a0 a in 
evoke the feeling of panapa i 
an animated drawing-room Soa 
tion rather than listening to a Ne 
Rudy's craftsmanship as an in a 
tual historian is substantial. To Pah 
duce Schools in an Age of Ma 
ture required scanning a m 
ber of sources, remarkable i in 
in keeping notes and impress ndiose 
retrievable order, and a truly eountless 
Patience in sifting through cO n oc 
technical volumes to discover a just 
Casional social or cultural clue. er 
one short section, for oo litera 
Successfully manipulates a m techni- 
ture, much of it hortatory a male out 
cal, on sports and athletics to ducation 
the relationships of physical wv uhetics 
Programs and interscholastic Adjust 
to the drift towards “The quations 
Child.” In his chapter on “Eval ar 
of American Education by Fore rev. 
Rudy apparently chose e i well 
Sources in Spanish and cai or iP 
as those available in eg eos 
translation, Many other sub- upon me 
chapters are based in part ted willy 
terial not normally incorpora 


jew 


i NENT 
FA frame of reference— 
ella A projects, out-dated as 
ies; medi ee sociological stud- 
since discar z papm literature, long- 
books a, aie aS well as still-used text 
ittrasschaat ucation, and even actual 
an ionar memos from principals 

Thee ors to teachers. 
utilizing reed dangers, of course, in 
iere T of such diverse and 
ase ai specific origin. The 
tween eM se a to discriminate be- 
eliet or oni ce which indicates a given 
evidence a ag was in fact held and 
given apia 1 provides support that a 
udy tec is or was in fact true. 
OË shttices see juggles both types 
ates most ie nt Giilineetiy he differenti- 
in Schools tisfactorily. At many points 
the Narrati mn an Age of Mass Culture 
tenable pat to be leading to un- 
ies or lon ni usions as outmoded stud- 
Positions since discarded educational 
one betone. developed. But just as 
Uguments = convinced that important 
ianen Perenn have been ignored, 
Tetation d line of evidence and inter- 

Meee aa 

Ore rono y, of course, the author's 
Upset the inced_ personal convictions 
curs, scales and no balancing oc- 
Amose at is exceedingly exercised— 
the point of physical violence 


ut i 
ne anaes sports and the 
hyst ying whoopla, community 


eri 
is phe win-or-else psychology. 
€re is an morg vehement whenever 
Occasion £ occasion to discuss—and the 
diference a ently arises—popular in- 
Mtellectu to academic excellence and 
Severa] al accomplishment. Indeed, 
Plaintive — culminate either in 
Piifercioce feet about the American 
paian Shines Jacksonian over Jefter- 
ee thou? or rhetorical ques- 
ea might an educational system 
Ence, Nourish intellectual ex- 
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Even the chapter entitled “May 17, 
1954” concludes: 


Even more than a merely mechani- 
cal and superficial ‘integration’ of 
heterogeneous and intellectually un- 
classified school populations, a 
thoughtful and systematic re-educa- 
tion of the American white ma- 
jority, coupled with a selective segre- 
gation of students on the basis of 
talent and intellectual ability alone, 
might afford real hope of finding a 
way out of American democracy’s 
oldest and gravest dilemma. (p. 283) 


Few observers would decry concern 
for excellence, but many would be scep- 
tical that some form of ability group- 


ing provides an intellectually sufficient 


answer to the problem. But the point 
here is not to quarrel with Rudy's ped- 
agogical opinions, but only to point 
out that occasionally he momentarily 
forgets his role as an historian explor- 
ing selected themes and assumes the 
stance of a partisan advocate. 
Basically, however, Schools in an 
Age of Mass Culture deserves a highly 
positive response. It is lucidly written 
and delightfully readable. In my per- 
sonal library, at least, it will be shelved 
next to The Making of the President, 


1964- 
ROBERT J. SCHAEFER 


Teachers College, Golumbia University 


Tur DYNAMICS OF INTERPERSONAL 


BEHAVIOR. 
by Abraham Zaleznik and 


David Moment. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964. 


viii + 520 pages. 

This book grew out of its authors’ work 
in developing a course of instruction 
in group and interpersonal relations 
at the Harvard Business School. Since 
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the book has been prepared with the 
needs of “men of action” for behavioral 
knowledge in mind, it maintains a con- 
sistent orientation to the behavioral 
world as seen through the eyes of the 
manager or administrator. The case 
material, which is used frequently to 
clarify the concepts around which the 
work is organized, js drawn almost en- 
tirely from business and industrial 
settings, 

But, since the authors are also at- 
tempting a fresh synthesis of ideas and 
hypotheses out of a wide range of re- 
Searches and theories in various be- 
havioral sciences, they maintain a con- 
tinuing dialogue with behavioral sci- 
Entists in their writing. The tensions 
arising from this dual audience to which 
the authors address themselves—men 
of affairs and social Scientists—lend 
dramatic interest to their work. These 


Pt to illuminate and 
explain the Processes of human inter- 
action, the authors draw from a wide 
Tange of social and Psychological sci- 
ences. “We haye organized our study 
of interpersonal relations in organiza- 
tions according to; (1) group processes, 
(2) the individual and interpersonal 
dynamics, (3) organizational aspects, 
and (4) leadership and change.” (P- 445) 
In working with such a wide range 
of materials, selection has, of course, 
been necessary. Materials have been 


action should be taught in such a way 
: a ‘epen their “reality 
as to enlarge and decpen ae 
orientation.” With respect tot w ran 
Situations with which they must 
n “leaders” or “change 
this requires of leaders’ E 
agents” the ability to pga a 
istically” the social and at psoas. a 
forces at play within those ng ie 
Diagnosis can not be E vies 
diagnostician excludes himsel = Re: 
integral element in the situatio 5 uires 
ality orientation,” therefore, a bh 
more than ordinary awareness 3 ahi 
self as a person, of his own pone! oe 
organization and dynamics, on A THE 
of the “leader” or UET 
book, the course in which it ae ihe 
the training laboratories p e 
authors, with some — tie 
pouse are all devoted to aera of 
deepening the “reality ne son of he 
the “men of affairs,” or indeni é fn 
social scientists who paired a hë 
them. This conviction has i s 
selection and organization of ma 
in this book. do with 
The second conviction has ro aieiai 
the nature of “basic reality” in ental 
affairs. For the authors, a N 
level of explanation of mE a 
relations must be grounded in i p 
ual personality. In their own 


. them- 
Social processes can epar sense 
selves only in the teleologi ost proc 
that since the group EXS e ways 
esses must be directed in enhancing 
toward maintaining and en jons of 
its existence. The pe ntrib 
the ways in which processes and er 
ute toward the maintenance e func 
hancement of the group i useful 
tional explanations. SO bai he 
for accepting and e hae do not 
existence of the group, or why its 
really explain why it exists, t they do- 
processes take the forms oa level © 
For this more fundamenta 


me ag must look at the in- 
os ‘asia iis personality structure 
n e processes, and the 
a, iia T behavior re- 

e individual's personality. 


(P- 179) 


Ata 

an ` i 

en roa point, the authors clarify 

Chine : lis conviction and its bearing 

aa i 1e knowledge synthesis which 
lave attempted. 


oe for interpersonal rela- 
ihe at s all action, belongs to 
is mete ij bee The meaning” of 
toal en — , social, and Organiza- 
Siak renmen in which inter- 
Hives Pine unfold and the 
dene ie Pera itself can be 

a ‘atin ally as an extension of 
aymibdlieait ual's tendency to define 
lives a y the world in which he 

< (P vi) 


The ; 
sion have worked rather con- 
Conviction ian the framework of this 
aS not be hroughout their book. This 
Tesearches en easy, since many of the 
used have — theories which they have 
assum = worked out on the basis 
Not Mam s other than theirs. It is 
he analysis to assume that units for 
of behavior other than 


Pers 

Ons 

Persons a more or less “real” than 
tures < Groups, organizations, cul- 


ma 
Jects of y be scen as autonomous Ob- 


e 
Org; a 


meet along with persons. And 
p Nization ne between group oF 
beg onalit al or cultural variables and 
= avioral variables as they operate in 
Milonem ee m be studied 
tables is assuming that one set of var- 
any other, T se more fundamental than 
€ sied an many scientists 
sib} È Only a functional explanation 
doi in pr Me of explanation pos- 
“sub, Upon age studies and throw 
Stantial” e easibility or value of 
xplanations of behavioral 
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events. (I am assuming that “sub- 
stantial” explanation might be a polar 
term to “functional” explanation for 
the authors, though they do not use the 
former term.) 

This intrusion of ontology into sci- 
entific explanations, which the dis- 
tinctions between degrees of reality 
implies, sometimes leads to attempts to 
“reduce” group phenomena or organ- 
izational phenomena to personal phe- 
nomena. This temptation the authors 
have resisted. The use of general systems 
theory by which social systems of various 
n be dealt with each in 
its own right, at least at the functional 
level of explanation, has helped the 
authors here. Part of the interest and 
s of their organization of ma- 


magnitudes ca 


freshnes: 

terials stems from this second con- 
viction, whatever its ultimate defensi- 
bility. 


On the practical side, the second 


conviction may have reinforced an 


unwarrantedly pessimistic caution into 
£ the possibil- 


the authors’ estimate © 
ities of various approaches to organiza- 
tional change and Jeadership develop- 
ment. If change to be “real” must in- 
volve changes in the intrapsychic or 
ganization of all the persons involved, 
approaches to organizational change 
based on education and consultation 
will tend to be seen as superficial when 
compared to approaches based on per- 
sonal therapy- 

Whether or not 4 reader shares the 
authors’ ontological conviction, and 
whether he is a social scientist or a 
social practioner, he cannot but profit 
from study of this vivid and imaginative 
mapping of the field of interpersonal 
behavior- 

KENNETH D. BENNE 


Boston University 
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THE MAKING OF Massive RESISTANCE, 
by Robbins L. Gates, ; 

Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964. 222 PP. $6.50. 

When the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided, in 1954, that 


Constitution, the responsible political 
leaders of Virginia, headed by Senator 
Byrd, deliberately decided upon a pol- 
icy of “massive resistance.” In this fine 


at Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Virginia, 
tells in great detail the Story of the 


Southerner by birth and residence, Dr, 
dispassionately and 
the turbulent events of 


morally wrong a 
ronistic, 


tion is to uphold the 
ly relations whi 
within the ambit of 


a8 necessary for 
ns. That is to 


policy of massive resistance nob for os 
purpose of giving wien ae 
South as a whole, but for the Pt oe 
of staying alive politically en 
State. Since the Negroes o s Gl 
constitute but one-fifth of anges 
population, only the white pra 
ly matter, and the Byrd se ai of 
apparently understood the sue = i 
the white voters’ commitment shes 
caste system. There is little a of 
believe that the political aae t 
Virginia who engineered the e diis 
resistance movement did not sha ation 
commitment, but it is en 
enough that if the measure = Seti 
in politics is staying in ue the 
there can be little doubt RIO ñ 
astuteness of the Byrd oria e aiis 
As Dr. Gates shows, the agg of 
sive resistance movement on so 
irony. While its EDI a 
loudly and frequently about o ination 
ness of that local selideteim™ were 
Which is called states’ rights, ra, al 
adamant in refusing to allow ae de- 
ties in Virginia to make serra 
cisions in respect to the aee didor 
of school systems which have f schoo 
ally been operated by loca legisla- 
boards. The massive Se eaneill 
tion enacted by the ee the as 
Assembly in 1956 was based aie one 
sumption that there could be localities 
State-wide policy, and that 


tions, although, generally sper 
they are free to do so in = onl 1e 
aspects of education. Furt aya made 
Segregationists in Virginia individual 
much of their devotion to ange: of TE 
liberties, arguing that the ovate in 
Sistance to integration was ] liberties 
a deep respect for individua per in- 
Thus, the most important Te side © 
terest group in the state oF apefendeit 
segregation has the title of Individua 
of State Sovereignty and 


Liber ies.” 

out, oa = yet, as Dr. Gates points 
not Glee one TAME Systeem does 
in either ten liberties of individuals 
racial bias ef = it merely imposes the 
on all indivi a southern whites 
207) That “te uals in both castes.” (p. 
an Onne TES Henis the Negro 
dividual m myto be judged on his in- 
caste line erit; he cannot cross the 
achie 


a his intellect or 
sm, but ier ; Pa is not individual- 
token, the seer = ee By thesame 
SCrvatives a oe parade as con- 
of ibeta is the implacable foes 
Te seekin sm,” but in fact what they 
tem dicks conserve is a caste sys- 
Ciple of is contrary to a basic prin- 
that iano whole culture, namely, 
Warded, e merit should be re- 
One Would eo needs conserving, 
hie me a arg it is this principle. 
Ncerned = of this book is largely 
Story of i with spelling out the full 
the first 1¢ struggle in Virginia, during 
Cision, ri BEATS after the Brown de- 
and lanis Ke the constitution 
Tate the a Virginia in order to frus- 
Cra] une ioh of a rule of fed- 
Wealth, agl law in the Common- 
itical ee the struggle was largely 

$ Wi was concerned with legis- 
1 ‘ a Stands out very strikingly 
ioun the complete political 
N Pulation A of the state's Negro 
i Bro in i here was not a single 
Ator felt ; he legislature, and no legis- 
ime anay to consider what 
holy fit Wanted or needed. They 
AC Politi € no serious part to play in 
8vemment life of the state. The state 
and cle 1s not their government, 
etree 7 pretense of being their 
Ps ey pons the contest of this pe- 
"ders. "The re little more than by- 
Tigh 5 the au is Political power they 
th to access r points out, was their 
€ federa] to the judicial branch of 
government. In Virginia 
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they were simply ignored. Because of 
the population ratio and the caste sys- 
tem, the Negroes are, as Dr. Gates notes, 
“a hopeless and subservient minority.” 
(p- 202) 

Nevertheless, there was a contest in 
the state over the question of what to 
do about the Brown decision, though 
it was almost wholly a contest among 
white people. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging idea to emerge from this 
book is that opinion on the caste sys- 
tem is not monolithic, and that many 
white Virginians were willing, some of 
them eager, to make some sort of ad- 
justment to the new dispensation. Ap- 
parently, some Virginians were gen- 
uinely relieved to learn that there was 
now a way to rid themselves of a moral- 
ly indefensible system of social and 
political relations. Many white citizens 
were opposed to racial integration in 
the public schools, but not at the ex- 
pense of closing the schools. They 
wanted to keep the public schools 
an they wanted to keep 


going more th 
Still others went 


the Negroes out. 
along with the Brown decision be- 
cause they believed in law and order. 
Perhaps the most important and ar- 
ticulate group who favored some sort 
of compromise which would lead to at 
least some racial integration in the pub- 
lic schools were the clergy, not all 
clergy, by any means, but apparently 
a goodly number. 

Dr. Gates maintains that the politi- 
cally active and articulate people of 
the state fell into four groups: the de- 
fiant segregationists, who did not want 
to yield an inch; the cushioning segre- 
gationists, who in accepting reality 
were willing to make some limited and 
grudging concessions; the save-the-pub- 
licschool group, who were unwilling 
to sacrifice the public schools in order 
to avoid racial integration; and the 
integrationists, who were a small mi- 
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nority. During the two-year period un- 
der review, all sorts of plans jostled 
with each other for support and ac- 
ceptance. The Gray Commission, 
which the governor appointed soon 
after the Brown decision came down, 
counselled avoidance of that decision 
through pupil assignment plus tuition 
grants to parents unwilling to have 
their children in any school which was 
attended by any Negro child. Gover- 
nor Stanley favored the withholding 
of state funds from any integrated 
school. Extreme segregationists wanted 
the state legislature to take over and 
Operate any school which a federal 
court would order to desegregate. 
Some wanted a three-school system, 
with white schools, Negro schools, and 
mixed schools. Some held out for pupil 
assignment by boards appointed by the 
governor, and thus free from local con- 
trol or influence. Still others wanted to 
vest in the governor the direct power 
to make all assignments himself. Those 
who wanted to put all the power in 
the legislature or governor directly ap- 
parently proceeded on the assumption 
that neither the legislature nor the 
governor was amenable to suit in 
court. Still others wanted some sort of 
local option approach to the problem. 


The General Assembly of Virginia 
adopted a lar 


implement 


State. The 


the statute to withhold funds, In addi- 
tion, 


tion, 


uth also adopted 


interposition resolutions, but they 
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turned out to be little more than A 
tures of defiance. That the repai 
political leaders of a great state Sia 
resort to this thoroughly lena nal 
and logically absurd oa 
heresy is a reflection upon Na 
termination to stay in power, whatey 
ne cost. j 7 
r As Dr. Gates makes clear in his ria 
ing chapter, massive resistance in a 
Sinia failed to accomplish its Pa aie 
The fund cutoff statute was held a 
constitutional by the state's kon 
Court of Appeals, and the fe of 
courts continued the slow ae e 
integration. It is clear that the TEE a 
segregationists, who were not go child 
stand for having a single Negro ingle 
attend any public school with a os 
white child, now or ever, have 
defeated by the push of history. obs 
It is dificult, and probably Te 
sible, to resist an idea whose hes ot 
arrived. The failure of massive ts 
ance in Virginia, where the “a at 
held all the trump cards, ra ae 
the caste system is doomed in ane 
‘Ty, even though the struggle to @ afi 
it will take much blood, sweat Mi 
tears, and a great deal of time 7 Dr. 
fort. This is the basic teaching 
Gates’ valuable book. 


N 
DAVID FELLMA 


isconst” 
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TALENT AND PERFORMANCE: 
by Eli Ginzberg and John L. | i 
New York: Columbia Univers 


Herma- 
gre 


a 19} 
peen 


e study 
t influ- 
i 1 


c oe 
— a Ap. 7). and to “conceptu- 
a schema which will enable us to 
Perceive more clearly the Rete 
whereby individuals . . 5 piae 
ina tealon uals ass shape careers 
Sith len a € with its range of oppor- 
ter E oa ad (p. 8) In the lat- 
make a oa ing the authors hoped “to 
Titin, ot atributon toward the formu- 
fe ae Ps more general theory of ca- 

Data n edi (pp. 200-201) 
Primarily 4 Mig study were collected 
questionnais means of an extensive 
Open-ended £ gomiposed mainly of 
son's job | Sata concerning the per- 
ties, A tt e current work activi- 
tion aid Pe pursuits, formal educa- 
ily bakero aa a war service, and fam- 
tained fro und. Usable returns were ob- 
initially ee of the 548 individuals 
“ipients, S3 entified as fellowship re- 
Persuaded additional 63 subjects were 
version 2 fill out an abbreviated 
though dhe the questionnaire. Even 
Were fona subjects in the latter group 
€vel than a have achieved at a lower 
nger qia those who completed the 
at lvestionnaire, the authors state 
tourcep t o lished and unpublished 
Who eae A show that those subjects 
‘onnaire ia: complete either ques- 
jects ite not differ from the other 
iD caree er in level of achievement 
ion js dite T pattern. Such a conclu- 
pa Sirens to accept without fur- 
es o maaa oR, inasmuch as stud- 
stently oe surveys have 
sce? in th onn pronounced differ- 
Pondents pi Achievement levels of re- 

ast seems i nonrespondents. 

Pa the effe at the authors’ attempt to 
Cto; ct of certain environmental 
quomed fro. career development was 
toe on ion the start. Without better 
th 'Stics at rina! personal charac- 
tes is no wi time they were students, 
Vin ae bi to know whether or not 
Onmenta] € exposed to a given en- 
experience were different 


nsi: 


Ts 
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to begin with from those who were not 
exposed. Under these conditions, any 
obtained correlation between the per- 
son's later performance and exposure 
to the experience is necessarily ambig- 
uous. Although the authors appear to 
be aware of this problem, they never- 
theless attempt to relate some of their 
vocational criteria to a variety of past 
experiences (length and type of mili- 
tary service experience, age at marriage, 
number of children, length of time to 
complete the doctorate, etc.), presum- 
ably to evaluate the “effects” of such ex- 
er development. 

The primary effort of the authors 
was devoted to developing a set of clas- 
sification schemes from a content anal- 
ysis of the subjects’ responses to the 
questionnaire. A different set of cate- 
gories was devised to describe the par- 
ticipants’ development in each of the 
following areas: career patterns, degree 
of success, values, degree of work satis- 
faction, degree of self-realization, and 
“life style.” For example, three achieve- 
ment levels (upper, intermediate, and 
lower) were developed on the basis of 
“income, rank, responsibility, quality 
of employing institution, and personal 
reputation.” (p. g1) Similarly, the “value 
orientation” of the subjects was clas- 
sified as being of the social, ideological, 
idualistic, OT leadership type. In 
their threefold classification of “career 

ight, broad, and variant), 


patterns” (strai 
the authors have introduced an un- 
biguity in an 


necessary degree of ambigt 
apparent effort to avoid judgmental 


connotations: “straight” really implies 
“narrow” (in contrast to “broad”); 
or perhaps “broad” implies “crooked” 
(in contrast to “straight”). The “var”- 


iant” pattern might be better termed 


“yacillating” OT “irregular.” 
A recurring problem for this reviewer 


in attempting to understand these dif- 
ferent classification schemes is that the 


periences on care 


indiv 
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categories—in particular those for clas- 
sifying career patterns and value ori- 
entations—appear to overlap. A more 
serious problem, from a methodological 
point of view, is that the authors have 
supplied no evidence concerning the 
reliability with which independent 
judges can sort subjects into the various 
categories. It seems likely that the re- 
liability of some of the classification 
schemes is very low. 

A major portion of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of cross-tabulations 
involving selected pairs of these cate- 
Gorical classifications (€.g., type of value 
orientation yersus type of career pat- 
tern). Since cross-sectional comparisons 
of this nature could have been gen- 
crated as well by using data obtained 
from any Stroup of professional men, 
the “longitudinal” aspect of the study 
is largely irrelevant to the bulk of mate- 
rial presented. The authors do not 


information 
Subject’s status on both variables, 


reported, and no estimates of the — 
of correlation between variables os 
given. The frequent omission of pi 
showing the N's upon which the z is 
centages in each category are base 
varticularly annoying. <i 

i Practically all of the subjects appara 
to have achieved a considerable uge 
of vocational success, and maat one 
satisfied with the directions their care to 
had taken. While such findings baa 
be expected (in view of the ee # 
screening involved in the geren ersity)» 
graduate fellows by a major 4 Jeast 
the possibility remains that ‘ 1 indi- 
successful and least well-adjusted nong 
viduals are more likely to be ae ues- 
those who failed to complete the q 
tionnaire. 

Many seemingly importa the text! 
are mentioned only casually in Col- 
“those who attended Ivy cay who 
leges (other than Columbia) ng prt 
attended other academically ny vertep” 
vate colleges were significantly vement 
resented in the lower ae bed re- 
levels” (p. 101); and “those 7 onors::* 
ceived no undergraduate - “he top 
were more likely to be in ho had 
achievement level than those sant š 
been singled out for ogre data 
102) (Unfortunately, no ta ither fine 
are presented in support O : ticularly 
ing.) The latter finding is P’ light ° 
difficult to understand in ale HH 
the positive association ( level a” 
found between a possible 
graduate grades. A finding rch is that 
significance for future resea tende? 
the most successful peop A earlier) 
marry more often (aa a Aan 
than the less successful o thors’ ee 

Whether or aot ea peo awe 
ceptual framework” wi tica “el 
useful for future at questi? y 
opments in the field is a i fot other e 
They have made the tas all the mo 
searchers and theoreticians 


tant results 


Y 


diffic š 
FA Gi failing to relate their ideas 
Satins ae work of others. Brief 
of Row Hh y of the early research 
in tiie cus i enina but no reference 
carcer S rA important research on 
doie * i and ‘career development 
and many me Clark, Strong, Bordin, 
graphy ae om Alihongh: the bibli, 
books in th m es some of the major 
teferroll to r field (few are actually 
of the fi the text), virtually none 
cited. ant journal literature is 
In 5 

eile ee book appears to con- 
theoretical E ot either a substantive or 
Uhdetstanii nature toward a better 
atiaj” anding of “talent and perform- 
dme E ALEXANDER W. ASTIN 
Jouncil on Education 


A Psy 
Porte 
by G 

lich 
e 


pean EXPERIMENT IN 
bees TEACHING. 
ete? ie . c. Scherer and 
w Yor} Pentligionte, 
9.56, t: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 256 pp- 
he experi 
Sa oe described in this book 
Ferman, Can methods of teaching 
ional ne method uses the tradi- 
for i approach including reading, 
= tage, and written exercises 
ngua] a ains: the other tries the audio- 
“ading Pproach, with a strictly pre- 
ada geome of twelve weeks and con- 
mee cies” of the language labora- 
na a remainder of the first 
r: ar being taught by struc 
ona two ae Cassa ‘of students 
With Year the stil ut during the sec 
folle a book a T who had started 
ts, t iis ke those who had not 
Son Separated "ee program and were 
he ae ae o facilitate compart 
Same, T} ial of both classes was 
he main goal of both 
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groups of students was “reading abil- 
yn ter wands he primary e 

pting this experiment was 
not whether or not the audio-lingual 
students would learn to speak German 
faster and better than the others but 
whether or not they could learn to 
translate written German as well as the 
others within a year, or within two 
years. 

In matters involving the behavior of 
human beings, complete objectivity is 
not attainable. One cannot expect the 
comparison of two teaching techniques 
to be perfectly controlled and meas- 
ured; such a comparison involves stu- 
dents, teachers, and experimenters— 
three causes of error. Five classes of 
students cannot be exactly equal to 
five others in their intellectual level 
and language aptitude any more than 
in their study conditions and efforts to 
Five instructors cannot 
ability to teach with one 
thers with another. 


concentrate. 
show the same 


technique as five 0 
For one who is aware of this, it takes 


ge and wisdom to undertake an 


coura, 
omparison of two 


experiment for the c 
teaching techniques in which actual 
classes and instructors are used. George 


Scherer and Michael Wertheimer of 
the University of Colorado had this 
courage. Their chance of reaching Tê- 
sults that could be taken seriously was 
enhanced by the fact that one is a lan- 
guage teacher and the other a psychol- 
ogist—one a specialist in teaching tech- 
niques, the other an authority in test- 
ing humans and interpreting test data. 
But it takes more than a good team to 
run a good experiment; it also takes 
good equipment, and the University of 
Colorado happens to have one of the 
pest language laboratories in the coun- 
try with maximal versatility and very 
high fidelity. 

The Colorado experiment 
this book was inspired by a 


described 
in nother 
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experiment, performed twenty years 
earlier at the University of Oklahoma, 
to compare the results of audio-lingual 
techniques with those of the tradition- 
al approach in teaching French. In the 
Oklahoma experiment the audio-lin- 
gual class had started with a pre-read- 
ing period of thirteen weeks during 
which all the programmed material was 
learned from the teacher's voice in 
class and overlearned from records as 
home work—tape recorders were not 
yet available in 1943; records had to be 
cut daily—after which time the audio- 
lingual class transferred to the use of a 
textbook for the rest of the year. The 
“traditional class” had used a textbook 
(the very one which was to be used by 
the audio-lingual Students) from the 
beginning, learning the sound of 
French by reference to printed words 
and spelling rules. The results had been 
overwhelmingly in favor of the audio- 


aural com- 


finally caught up in reading ability, 
Unfortunately the Oklahoma experi- 

ment had been improvised at the last 

moment in September, without funds 


for help, and it lacked the necessary 


a certain degree 
of Objectivity in the results. The in- 


his Oklahoma colleagues, who closely 
Watched the Students’ progress through- 
difference in re- 


of what might result if the a. 
gual techniques were broadly applied. 
5 ists, and language 
Linguists, psychologists, an EEOAE 
teachers alike were anxious to ae ent 
one do this Oklahoma eae 
over, with appropriate controls. In en 
course of these twenty years, ie 
planned to do it and later ee cre- 
when they realized the ee at 
ating conditions of objective ¢ 
d ie at 
rhe Colorado attempt, — 
with the help of NDEA func so it 
quently aroused great interest o. Ex 
was announced a few years sexpert 
perts were in charge and eg objec 
were consulted. The degree a now 
tivity was to be high. There z for the 
thirteen experimental an ; ei tech- 
eye technique and seven for 4 were as 
nique. Instructors and gerne of the 
signed at random. The direc ent of au 
eye sections was a fierce oppa sear lan- 
dio-lingual learning. The two-y 


he 
„ned was t 

guage material to be pomit sais 
same for both groups. The s fn 


oups 
were administered to both Eo oral 
six skills: to the four mading e 
comprehension, speaking, re’ 


a 
e were “ 
Prehension, and writing, ¥ he tests 
ays. 
translation tests both way: e an 


were made maximally objecn y oun 

“pure.” For instance, when it “ehension 
that the Princeton oral oni choice 
tests depended on multip 

from printed lists of items, 
were recorded over so a ‘ 
the multiple choice lists by eading ê 
by eye (which might mix a pility): 
ity with oral comprenen i i 
thus making the tests pA red £28 
were pre-tested and mei rom lar 
everything under the ane 

guage to mathematics — aa 
sex to motivation, and i were SAB" 
tained that the two groups now 


n 


‘actors. in- 
factorily matched. Some be ; for? 
ever, could not be mat 


ba 


stance 
E an length of daily study, which 
audio-lingu 2 aa Se 
especiais r than for the traditional, 
And who f: uring the initial weeks. 
audio-lin - Y sam vonerher or not the 
well a is learning-sequences were 
sition of th 3 Tompea to Tavor sequi- 
reading ae active skills as much as the 
Passive e a favored the 
length f ie or how adequate the 
ing ie twelve weeks for the pre-read- 
eee was? 
my 2 Fasulis are available in seven- 
comments wi or correlation tables and 
nitian of pi San should satisfy the tech- 
instructor oe. as well as the language 
ormation, hey give a wealth of in- 
merits z T only about the relative 
techniques aey of two teaching 
and validit ut also about the purity 
about mo of tests themselves, and 
Pecteq by Pi internal factors unsus- 
itiegtc 1e average teacher. 
With thos results essentially agreed 
rely, Tes > of Oklahoma, but not en- 
ingual wa ji experiments the audio- 
Etter tie bi teaching produced much 
tening ate in the speaking and lis- 
Way, Mora s than did the traditional 
ent een the Colorado experi- 
“Peaking ed that the difference in 
Students and listening ability between 
Ose hea had started one way and 
Petsisteg had started the other way 
Ven ha roughiont the second year, 
Mixed seit Fe the students were all 
t in the patos the same program. 
iedents wh olorado experiment the 
Y. (for tw o had started audio-lingual- 
than the — weeks) were not better 
wating ne students in reading and 
` ith them S; they were only about even 
7 the Oh not significantly weaker. 
tideiitn o oma experiment the ear 
lightly > It will be recalled, were 
Sven in cart than the book students, 
very eng ae and writing, at the 
the first year. This discrep- 
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ancy between the two experiments may 
well come from the unusual enthusi- 
asm the ear students had developed. 
It could also be explained, however, by 
the fact that the language of the first 
experiment was French, and that of 
the second, German. Everyone knows 
that high frequency words such as arti- 
cles, pronouns and concrete nouns are 
alike in German and English, whereas 
the low frequency words with abstract 
meaning are the ones to be alike in 
French and English. This remark sug- 
gests that, had the Colorado experi- 
ment been done with French instead of 
German, agreement with the Okla- 
homa experiment in reading and writ- 
ing might have been closer. 

One note of special interest: The 
Oklahoma report had insisted on the 
importance of developing habits of 
direct association between sound and 
meaning when learning to speak a 
second language. Scherer and Wer- 
theimer made special efforts to test and 
measure this factor. What they found 
in Colorado confirms the Oklahoma as- 
The audio-lingual students 
antly better habits of direct 
than the book students. 
major difference, how- 
the Oklahoma and the 
Colorado experiments. The former had 
speaking and understanding as a major 
the latter, as was mentioned 
had reading as a major goal, 
with speaking as a means toward read- 
ing and not as an end. The material of 
the audio-lingual group was therefore 
composed with reading in mind. It 
pressed the building of vocabulary 
from the first day. Had it been com- 
posed strictly for the purpose of learn- 
ing to speak, the first lessons might 
have been shorter, with less vocabu- 
lary, thus making it really possible for 
the student to reach the stage of auto- 
matic reaction. In the Oklahoma ex- 


sumption. 
had signific 
association 
There was a 
ever, between 


goal; 
earlier, 
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periment, the vocabulary of the first 
three weeks was only twenty words per 
week because the students could not 
learn to manipulate more than that 
with complete automatism, But it was 
felt that, because of this thoroughness in 
the initial stage, ease and speed were 
kept while the pace of learning was 
increased in later Stages. In the Colo- 
rado experiment the vocabulary of the 
first three weeks Was several times larger 
than sixty words. We wonder whether 
this was not a hindrance for the read- 
ing goal as well as for the speaking 
ability, Comparative experiments jn 
Pacing the various Stages are still 
needed to answer this question, 

With this important work 
and a Psychologist have 
teamed efficiently to furnish objective 
data on two Opposed techniques of 
language teaching, they have also de- 
Signed the Pattern for further investi- 
gations in other languages, 

PIERRE DELATIRE 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


» a linguist 
not only 


How to TEACH Your B 
by Glenn Doman. 
New York: 


ABY TO READ. 


Random House, 1964. 166 


Doman’s many startling 

tions and conclusions, Still 
reasonable to expect 
have gone to othe 


&eneraliza- 


ability to raise neurological oT e 
tion more clearly denronsrented: a a 
when you teach a well baby to aa 
(p. xxi) Much educational ee a A 
flected in the first statement one mee 
supported by considerable gern | 
studies of child growth and a lo 
al psychology. The emphasis P rial 
ability to read in the second sta 
is highly problematic. eee 
Dr. Doman seems to be pane in 
that children learn to read wor the 
television commercials—even vitals 
point of claiming that the eS iren 
have more charm for ere se who 
than do other programs. All an Seni 
have worked with young ehanen to 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, and A the 
the present day have been av minent 
fact that words which are Be ain â 
in the environment of the wa Sai s 
response from the child. T anand? 
may be in signs on stores, sited cere- 
signals, the wrappers of gen n 
als, or printed on toy „d called 
1846 a book was publishe ame the 
“John’s First Book” which aoe o! 
basis of the so-called “word P plainei 
teaching reading. Its aunor and bë 
that a little four-year-old gi! hile the 
were waiting for breakfast W It hap 
father was in the yard milne peire 
pened that the word “cow n e 
in the paper he was rea attention 
showed it to the child calling ‘ r father 
to the word and the animal jesto : 
was milking. The child ‘thet words 
With this clue he taught © resente 
and sentences which on ThE 
in the book he wrote for cl are care 
Possibility of such poed Nila 
fully documented in nee 
Smith's Reading Instructio 
day’s Childrend as are the pro 
ated by this approach. 


a for To 
lems c 


or 
ction Í y 
1 Nila B. Smith, Reading cian entice 
Today’s Children (New Jersey 
Hall, Inc., 1963), 594 PP- 


Educators are well aware of the lan- 
guage growth that takes place duri 
carly childhood. This i een 
ds teole ar a nis information is 
Vale ihe _sound research done at 
Uae niversity of Michigan, the 
ices i of Minnesota and other 
in all a = bassin a major emphasis 
ane has piu and kindergarten pro- 
that re Eon upon the experiences 
and Pre vocabulary development 
Press ideas a usage. The ability to ex- 
to ideas oe 7 specch and to listen 
carry haa the individual words that 
any kinde ang is a major objective of 

De Dor skauen program: 
rence a states, ‘It makes no dif- 
sight or i the brain whether it sees a 
seem to tolis a sound.” (p. 6) It would 

ave stresse “ie then that teachers who 
anguage x the listening approach to 
Reutological ean contributing to 
When Dr, Dema ganization. However, 
uge Diit t an equates loud talk with 
With him 1e burden of proof rests 
dren Woni Few teachers of young chil- 
Tenon agree with his statement, 

Youur talks loudly to children, and 
talk» ger the child is the louder we 
as ching 6) This statement is about 
hildren i as, “We have assumed that 
Cause teak d ta learn essentially be- 
imen Bave disliked or 
Some c; igen 27) 
` at we Shea Ged teachers will agree 
( Rderestimatine limiting the child 
19) “Phase ting what he can learn. 
is much yet to be dis- 


Coy, 

ered 
ivi ab ` 4 
ividua] iin the identification of in- 
aboy ifferences, But to base the 


e 

i lies on the fact that the 

ai Ess, ag a printed words is not 

=G € young Sp of the education 

i a a in our culture places 

Se MOE eh value on the it.-erpre- 

Ymbols, € printed form of language 

» Dr. Do 

“an tices Speaks of the idiot Amert- 
8 the Australian aborigines 
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because the American does not know 
the skills essential to that environment. 
It remains to be shown that the skill 
of recognizing a few words in print or 
the letters of the alphabet serves the 
young child in a way that is useful to 
his environment. Reading as a source of 
information for children is secondary to 
that of listening. Certainly the vocabu- 
lary suggested in the reading materials 
suggested by Dr. Doman adds little to a 
child's information. However, Dr. Do- 
man is on sound ground in asserting 
that experiences with things and peo- 
ple in the environment must come 
prior to establishing the symbol for 
them in either its oral or printed form. 

One of the most questionable state- 
ments in the book is concerned with 
learning foreign language. Using the 


ces of American families in 


experien 
Dr. Doman 


the German occupation, 
“Tf the Smiths happen to have a 


states 
number of children when they go to 
Germany, the language proficiency 


will be directly inverse to the age of 
the family member.” (p. 49) The abil- 
ity of the young child to learn the lan- 


nvironment is not ques- 
oints out, even 


possess a func- 


guage of his € 
tioned. As Dr. Doman p 


the morons of a culture 
tional use of language. As one who 


served in the occupation, I can only 
observe that American children seldom 
mastered the language at a level equal 
to that of native children of their same 
age. It should also be noted that adults 
who were given concentrated language 
training for as short a time as six 
months could operate at highly tech- 
nical levels of language usage- I won- 
der if Dr. Doman knows of any group 
of children, even those in the language 
classes of the dependent schools of the 
occupation, who were compared with 
a group of adults who put forth an ef- 
fort to study the language? The pur- 
pose of his statement, I assume, was to 
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impress upon parents the ability of 
children to master language. I fail to 
see that this ability necessitates the pres- 
entation of the printed form of the 
word at the same time one is learning 
to speak it. Dr. Doman’s personal ex- 
perience with French would indicate 
that it was poor teaching to use the 
printed form of French prior to the 
mastery of an audio-oral form. 

Dr. Doman has chosen to tilt with 
some old educational windmills that 
have been defeated long ago. In an 
environment of letter names on car 
licenses, dial telephones (that are fa- 
vorite toys of children), and call letters 
of TV and radio Stations, teachers ex- 
pect children to know the names of 
letters, Certainly the child who can 
read when he comes to school is wel- 
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There is always an efficiency por 
tor in teaching that should aE 
spected. How much more is a 
be used to teach a skill at age z eae 
it would take to teach that n es ee 
six? There are many things pi ae 
be taught with individual a i 
the part of a patient adult a ae 
year-old that can be taught e = ae 
of children in a few ous a ole 
have gained other og ge tere te 

It would appear that Dr. er 
advocating that parents xpi 
with their children in a ae with 
words or letter cards. He 4 Hae 
an emotionally comfortable ur 


r 
„evolu 
is “centle T a 
out stress. If this is the “8 achers wil 
its effect 


f the 


tion” he advocates, then te 5 
condone his efforts paana ae = 
upon the total language asin “auch a 
child. It is unfortunate mat o ding or 
the activity is labeled Ge , jg so OVER 
that the case for such activity 
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Many and France are included in this section, and their activities are compared to the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China. Papers on foreign students in China and a survey 
of Sino-Soviet education and cultural relations form the basis of the studies on the Com- 


Munist Bloc. 1965. Approx. 408 pages. $7.50 


STAFF LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A Sociological Inquiry. 
DEMPSTER and FREDERICK 


By NEAL GROSS, ROBERT E. HERRIOTT, ARTHUR P. 
MOSTELLER. Presents the results of one part of the National Principalship Study— 
results that contribute significantly to our knowledge of the effects and determinants of 
leadership in professionally-staffed organizations. The study involved 501 elementary, junior 

istrators in 41 large 


and high school principals; 3,367 teachers; and 128 higher admini z 
American cities located in all regions of the nation. 1965. Approx. 248 pages. Prob. $6.95 


CULTURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
's teacher training project called Anthro- 


By RUTH LANDES. Describes Claremont College t hr 
Pology and Education, devised to train educators in understanding the social ee 
of dominant and minority groups and evolving goals and techniques accordingly. The 

to tap people's energies is through a knowledge of 


author emphasizes that the direct way 
their group customs. 1965. 344 pages: $7.95 


MENTAL HEALTH AND ACHIEVEMENT: Increasing Potential and Reducing School 
Dropout. ‘i 

By E. PAUL TORRANCE and ROBERT D. STROM. Noting that there is inadequate in- 
formation exchange and working cooperation between medicine, psychology, education, 
psychiatry and the social work fields with regard to helping the young disadvantaged, the 
authors requested a group of professional and lay leaders to address themselves to an 
assigned topic concerning personal development and to suggest positive methods for inter- 
th ach The ol w each contributor fulfilled his responsibility gives important 
substance to this book. It should prove helpful to school personnel, parents, and community 


leaders in shaping the development of tomorrow’s adult, 1965. In press. 
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Foreign Language Books: 
Grammars, Auxiliary Books, Conversation Books 

German Grammars for Foreigners in: 
English, French, Greek, Italian, 


Grammars in Foreign Languages: 
Aramaic, 


Portuguese, Spanish, Swedish 


New Arabic, French, Hindustani, Modern Persian etc. 


International Review of Applied Linguistics 


IRAL is a trilingual journal which appears quarterly. 
Books dealing with Linguistics and Development Aid. 


Please ask for Our general Catalogue — 1965 and prospectuses. 


JULIUS GROOS PUBLISHERS 
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Julius Groos, Publisher, P. O. B 629, 
Haldelborg, Germany 


The IRAL appears quarterly. 


Annual Subscription 
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Overseas 


DM 39.—(U.S. $ 9-75) 


Individual 
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Postage included, 
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: ingle cop!® 
All Subscriptions tun from January to December (one full volume)—sing 
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THE STUDENT, THE INTERVIEW, AND THE CURRICULUM 
Dynamics of Counseling in the School 
Benjamin M. Sachs, Sacramento State College 


The art of the counseling interview in elementary and secondary schools is 
effectively described in this new book for introductory and advanced counseling 
courses. The author classifies the counseling interview into three main types— 
diagnostic, teaching, and therapeutic—and presents interviews representing 
each type, with accompanying introductions, interpretations, and concluding 
comments. Emphasis is placed on diagnosis, which Dr. Sachs sees as the most 
crucial task of the counselor, and on the individual student and how he can be 
helped, not only through the interview but through curriculum modified to 


fit his needs 
A December 1965 Publication 


302 pages 


THE CHEERFUL PROSPECT 
A Statement on the Future of American Education 
Charles S. Benson, University of California, Berkeley 


A fresh and well-reasoned solution to two main administrative problems in 
American education: the need to obtain a more effective use of school revenues 
and the need to reduce inequalities of educational opportunity. The author 
Suggests a scheme (actually a modification of the English system of administra- 
tion and finance) for changing the structure of state-local relations in education 


and for modifying the structure of local government. 
1965 $2.25 


134 pages, paperbound 


CHANGE AND CHALLENGE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
James E. Russell, Educational Policies Commission 

An articulate analysis of the modern educational dilemma and a sound pre- 

an expert in the field, Mr. Russell claims 


scription for its solution, written by b 
we must change our conventional modes of “practical” pedagogy or else face 


mass unemployment and social unrest. He maintains that the central role of 
education must be to develop the rational potential and theoretical insights of 


all men. 
115 pages, paperbound 


1965 $1.95 
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New Harper & Row books re 


TICE 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PRAC 


j ho 
I timos to t 
Emest E. Bayles » Bruce L. Hood A conceptual and contextual study, from colonia 
1960's. December. 300 pp. $6.95 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGION: The Legal Context 


nd 
"En lic schools & 
Sam Duker An account of the leading Supremo Court decisions relating to public 

religion. December. 238 pp. $2.75/paper 


FIELDS OF TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


i 
X i salarios for & 
John A. Green Surveys the professional opportunities, preparation required, and sa 

fields. December. 240 pp. $3.50/paper 


SALIENT DATES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION: 1635 TO 1964 


ions- 
n j 'g interpretatio 
Edward A. Krug Thirty-five milestones in American education, with the author's in 

189 pp. $2.50/papor 


THREE THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Henry W. Maier Contribution 


and their 
s of Jean Piaget, Erik H. Erikson, and Robert R. Sears, 
applications. 314 pp. $6.75 


N 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATIO 
Second Edition 


H. H. Remmers e N. L.G 


and on 
the Digitek scoring machi 


a ivit 
age * J. Francis Rummel New material on measuring creativity, 
ne. December. 390 pp. $6.95 


CLASSROOM QUESTIONS: What Kinds? 


Norris M. Sanders D 
tel 


ied in- 
ing a varie 
efines and illustrates soven basic kinds of questions, developing 
lectual climate in 


.50/paper 
the classroom, kindergarten to college. December. 176 pp. $2 50/p 


MUSIC EDUCATION FOR TEEN-AGERS: Second Edition 


William R. Sur e Charles F. Schull 
emphasis on audiovisual equipment, 


inued 
s; continu 
er Revised and expanded to reflect current trends; 


9.95 
materials, and methods. December. 600 pp. $' 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SERIES = Ernest E. Bayles, Editor 


The first three volumes, all paperbound, are coming in pee 
Emest E. Bayles: PRAGMATISM IN EDUCATION 146 eae j 
J. Donald Butler: IDEALISM IN EDUCATION 140 pp. $ 3 $2.50 
Van Cleve Morris: EXISTENTIALISM IN EDUCATION 163 pp- 
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RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By PAUL A. FREUND and ROBERT ULICH 
Here is the complete text of the 1965 Burton Lecture, 
Legal Issue,” in which Mr. Freund 
prayer decisions from the legal point © 
1965 Inglis Lecture, “The Educationa 
ligious education through history and 
situations in our public schools. $2.00 


GUIDANCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, II 


Current Issues and Suggested Action 
Edited by EDWARD LANDY and A 
Both scholars and scholar-practition 
and analyses of such topics as: school 
and structure; yout 
ment theory; 


about change in pup 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. $4.95 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 
IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


Edited by FREDERICK RUDOLPH 
6 and 1799 


between 178! 


These essays, written and published 
d others, represen 


by Benjamin Rush, Noah Webster, an 
first formal attempt to define the responsibiliti 


and prospects of American educatio 
was beginning its republican experiment 


Library. $6.95 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AT HARVARD, 1860-1920 


From Inculcation to the Open Mind 
Edited by PAUL BUCK 
The five essays in this volur 


under the direction of Mr. Buck, explore the nature of the 
intellectual revolution that transformed the American college 
into the American university in the second half of the 19th 
century. Each focuses on a single department at Harvard and 
describes the step-by-step modification of its curriculum. $6.95 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


discusses the recent school- 
f view, and Mr. Ulich's 
1 Issue,” discussing Te- 
the present and future 


RTHUR M. KROLL 

ers present their views 
and community values 
h values and behavior; vocational develop- 
and the role of the administrator in bringing 
il personnel services. Distributed for the 


es, capabilities, 
n at a time when the U.S. 
t. The John Harvard 


me, by Harvard graduate students 


" at 
-~~ Pitman Publishing Corpor 


. H n 
Intellectual Foundations of American Educatio 


3 inwwercitaot New 
HAROLD J. Carrer, The City College of the City University O 

= ses, functions, and 
Sixty-one selected readings explore the a an in- 
obligations of contemporary American educ ni! ý iter ih this 
terdisciplinary approach to current problems ‘a ical science, 
book contains articles on philosophy, SEE perspective 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, and aw f data surround- 
helps students to analyze and interrelate the mass 3 S eoon wit 1 
ing educational issues. Dr. Carter precedes acne summarizes 
explanatory remarks and provides a final essay w ug his organi- 
the principal ideas developed by the ewe acion and 
zation dramatizes the importance of intellectual in! 7 af Amert 
emphasizes educational values. Intellectual F oie critically 
can Education is designed to encourage students tects to further 
to the thinking of the writers cited, to stimulate steachers-to-Pe 
investigation of perplexing problems, and to enable P 
to approach education with reliable data. 8.0 


1965 | 672 pages | $ 


ther 


s r tion 
Seven Stories For Growth: A Tool For Emotional Educa 


DANIEL SUGARMAN, Paterson State College, and 
ROLAINE Hocustetn 


” > practica 
s a book which presents ie 
tal health principles as well 4 


evelop” 
ygiene or child growth ai offers 
ment, and for use in the elementary classroom. T a in first pis 
Seven appealing stories the teacher can read to child etal bygone 
fifth grade. Dr, Daniel Sugarman has identified the me feelings 
concept presented in each story—such as accepting i 
learning to live with 
aced by a full discussio l ass disc i 
by guéstions and projects to be used to aera eas has pie 
Rolaine Hochstein, a professional juvenile - pont te depict 
each story to illustrate a particular concept. T “ lings in an «3.00 
resolution of conflicts and the management of rr pages 
tionally healthy way. 1965 | 
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20 East 46 Street, New York, New Yo 


Pitman’s Initial Teaching Alphabet and The i/t/a Early- 


to-Read Program 


unconvenfhonal 


Vocabulary 

As one authority puts it, “the na- 
ture of the relationship between 
the spelling of the word and the 
sound of the word constitutes the 
major difficulty in learning to read 
and to spell” The conventional 
way of meeting this problem has 
been to restrict vocabulary. Thus, 
children who have a speaking vO- 
cabulary of 10,000 to 20,000 words 
by the time they enter school are 
limited to a reading vocabulary of 
only 300 to 400 words in conven- 
tional reading programs. 


A better way of eliminating this 
difficulty is the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet used in a way that truly 
capitalizes on Pitman’s logical and 
consistent “code.” The Early-to- 
Read Program by Mazurkiewicz 
and Tanyzer does just this: the 
readers provide almost 2,000 words 
in context. The Early-to-Read Pro- 
gram of texts, workbooks, and li- 
brary books enables children to 
read and write virtually any word 
in their speaking vocabulary. 


Illustrations 
When vocabulary is restricted and 
reading difficult, children must de- 
pend on picture clues to help them 
guess the words they can’t read. 
This is why conventional first- 
grade texts have such literal illus- 


trations. 

Children taught with the i/t/a 
Early-to-Read Program no longer 
must depend on picture clues; they 
can read the words. In the Early- 


to-Read books, there are imagina- 
tion-expanding illustrations. 


Content 

Content for most conventional 
first-grade readers was set a gen- 
eration ago. It reflected the need 
for simple words and simple hap- 
penings, focused on kitchens and 


backyards of 4 simpler era. 


The i/t/a Early-to-Read Program 
takes children to many worlds, 
from beneath the sea to outer 
space, worlds that extend far be- 
yond their neighborhoods, with- 
out neglecting urban, suburban, Or 
rural settings for everyday ac- 
tivities. 


But the most important 

benefit of all 

The self-confidence and indepen- 
dence generated by the i/t/a Early- 
to-Read Program provides incen- 
tives for further learning—for 
further growing- 


For details on almost 1000 pages 
of reader materials, seven work- 
books (four newly revised this 
year), teacher’s manuals, and sup- 
plementary materials (Downing 
readers and almost 100 library 
books from England) in the Early- 
to-Read Program, please write. 


Announcing: 40 new U.S. juveniles 
—all ijt{a originals, all colorfully 
illustrated—keyed to the Early-to- 


Read Program. 


20 East 46 Street | New York. N. Y. 10017 | TN fiaid 
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Major Educational Texts From HEATH 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR y 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN A CHANGING SOCIET 


Muriel Crosby, Elementary Superintendent 

Wilmington Public Schools ; ai 
This basic text explores curriculum development and its fauniliidans Uaa 
elementary school, The text examines ways of making children’s dasa 
tral toa curriculum that builds education for effective human relations. 


Illustrated, Clothbound 420 pages $5.95 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
THROUGH READINGS 


Carl H. Gross, Michigan State Un 


iversity 
Charles C. Chandler, Kent State 


University ican 
on of readings for courses in the history of sr a he 
into four major chronological penia S: A 
National Period; Expansion and Reorganiza 
ial Democracy, Clothbound 580 pages $5.50 


ONAL TRADITION 


i : is ; ation. Included are such 
timely topics as i inori groups, the immigrant, and the 
handicapped. Fully illustrated. d 480 pages $5.75 

JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
G. Max Wingo, The University of Michigan 


Shows the effects that social as well as philosophical ideas have had on con- 
ceptions of educational policy. The varying traditions in educational phi- 
losophy are presented in the social context which produced them and not as 
independent phenomena. Clothbound 448 pages $6.95 


RI | COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
C Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. 07631 
Chicago, Ill. 60616 San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
D. C. HEATH 


Atlanta, Ga. 30324 Dallas, Texas 75247 
AND COMPANY London W.C, 1 Toronto 2-B 


VALUABLE EDUCATION TEXTS 


HIER EDUCATION: Some Newer Developments 
“‘dited by SAMUEL BASKIN, Antioch College. 324 pages, $5.95. 


_ pions OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION, Second Edition 
D JOHN S. BRUBACHER, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
ton. Available in January 1966. 


BASES FOR POLICY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

3y JOHN S. BRUBACHER. 160 pages, $5.50. 

eee EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

rt HAROLD R. W. BENJAMIN. Emeritus, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
McGraw-Hill Series in International Development. 224 pages, $10.00. 


THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ap An Analysis of Honors Programs 
— by JOSEPH W. COHEN, University of Colorado. The Carnegie Series in 
American Education. Available in November. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, AND LITERATURE 
By MARY E. FOWLER, Central Connecticut State College. 500 pages, $7.95. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, Emeritus, New York University. Foundations in 
650 pages, $7.50. 


UNIVERSAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
By EARL J. McGRATH, Columbia University. Available in January 1966. 


Education. 


PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING 
By LAURENCE J. PETER, University of British Columbia. 256 pages, $5.95. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Second Edition 
By EDWARD J. POWER, Boston College. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Education. 


450 pages, $7.95. 


ADMINISTERING EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
By JAMES W. BROWN, San Jose State College; 
Sacramento State College. 480 pages, $7.95. 


INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND 


CORRELATION 
By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN ATTA, both of Oberlin College. 
176 pages, $4.95 (cloth), $2.95 (soft cover). ` 


and KENNETH D. NORBERG, 


Send for your examination copies today. 
McGRAW-HILL | BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street / New York, N. Y. 10036 
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The Role of the Federal 


Government in Education 
By SIDNEY W. TIEDT, 

San Jose State College 

This book examines the question of fed- 
eral involvement in education in all its 
aspects, providing the first comprchensive 
analysis of the issue ever to be made. Much 


of the text was written by Professor Tiedt 
but a number of readings are included, 


Spring 1966 272 PP. paperbound $2.25 
British Secondary 
Education: 


Overview and Appraisal 
Edited by RICHARD E, GROSS, 


University 
Following an 


Gross, twent 
Schools of ya 
Stitutions in thi 


ter, the editor discusses 
esses of British second- 
ary education, 


588 pp. 


Teaching Reading: 
Selected Mate 4 


, rials 
Edited by WALTER 


i b B. BARBE, 
University of Pittsburgh , 
The editor brin 


Paperbound $6.00 


The Gifted Stu 
By WILLIAM K. DURR 
Michigan State University 
Rejecting mere exh i 


dent 


secondary school teachers 
and administrators a 

nd par 
i parents. 


WOMAN’s 
SUBLIME 
CALL 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 


Harrington, J.C.L. 
Assistant Prosiding Judgo, 
Metropolitan Tribunal, 
Boston Archdiocose 


Hero is the fruit of the author's oighteon 
years of dealing with marital crisis and 
domestic discord and all tho anguish, suf- 
fering, broken spirits and completo dis- 
illusionment which accompany both. Forth- 
right and sensible, Monsignor Harrington 
tries to remove the present confusion and 
misunderstanding concerning women's 
rights and dignity and to restore to them 
a sense of prido and insight into thoir 
role and influenco. 


Through this stimulating 94-pago volumo 
women, particularly those married, „can 
envision their rightful mission in society. 

". .. if, through the careful fulfillment 
of her wifely duties and responsibili- 
ties, she can inspire her husband to 
give his best to his professional or 
business tasks, sho will have a fruitful 
and satisfying lifo and, | can assuro 
you, she will find plenty of challenge 
and she will not be bored.” (Tho 
Author) 


ST. PAUL EDITIONS 
Daughters of St. Paul 
50 St. Paul’s Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
02130 , 
Please sond WOMAN's 
SUBLIME CALL 

cloth @ $1.50 

paper @ $1. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 

by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 

One of the finest books in this area I have ever scen. Its comprehensiveness is de- 


lightfull 
—Harry V. Barnard, Rutgers University 


1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 


ANUAL, prepared by Louis M. Smith and Bryce B. Hud- 


An INSTRUCTOR'S M 
ONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


gins, is available to accompany EDUCATI 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


A Text With Readings 
Second Edition 

by RAYMOND E. CALLAHA 
Foreword by GEORGE S. COUNTS 
490 pages; illustrated; $5.75 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 
A New Perspective 

New Enlarged Edition 

by Sidney Hook, New York University 

260 pages; $3.50 


STATE POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An Exploratory Analysis 

by NICHOLAS A. MASTERS. The Pennsylvania State U! 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 

1964; 331 pages; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 


N, Washington University at St. Louis 


niversity 


For 
further information, write to 


ALFRED A, KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue 


New Y 1002: 
College Department ew York 10022 


> “AN STUDIES 
JOURNAL OF MODERN AFRICAN STUDI 


edited by 
DAVID and HELEN KIMBLE 


Contents of Volume 3 No. 1, March 1965. 


Elites in French-speaking West Africa by Immanuel Wallerstein 
Human Resource Development by Frederick Harbison 

Regional Administration in Tanzania by William Tordoff 

The Comoro Islands by Andre Bourde 

The Study of North Africa by Manfred Halpern 


Asians in East Africa by Dharam and Yash Ghai 
Africana Reviews 


+ 5 75 rders 
The subscription is $6.50 per volume of four parts. Single parts eee 
may be placed with your local bookshop, or sent to the CAMBRIDG 
VERSITY PRESS, 82 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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nnouncing A New Reprint 


Harvard 


Educational Review 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Vols. 1-29, Cambridge, Mass. 1931-1959 


(Vol. 7 in the Original edition) 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


10003 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10 


NY. LTD. 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTE 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, 


Language and Learning 


Roger Brown 
Ursula Bellugi 
Harvard University 


Martin Joos 
University of Wisconsin 
John B. Carroll 
Harvard University 


Henry A. Gleason, Jr. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Dwight L. Bolinger 
Harvard University 


Paul M. Postal 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Eric H. Lenneberg 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Louis A. Muinzer 
Queen’s University 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


also 


Second Edition 1965 
Three Processes in the Child's Acquisition 
of Syntax 
Language and the School Child 
Words, Meanings, and Concepts 
What Grammar? 


Around the Edge of Language: Intonation 


Underlying and Superficial Linguistic 
Structure 


Language Disorders in Childhood 


Geography and the American Language: 
An Approach to Literacy 


Mencken Revisited 


A Symposium on the Use of English in World Literature 


Arthur Delbridge 
University of Sydney 


P. Lal 
St. Xavier’s College 
Calcutta, India 


Ezekiel Mphahlele 
Chemchemi Cultural Center 
Nairobi, Kenya 


J. L. Dillard 

Agency for International 

| Development 
Cameroon 


Single Copies: $2.75 prepaid, 252 pp- Bulk copies of five or more receive a 1 


The Use of English in Australian 
Literature 


Indian Writing in English 
The Language of African Literature 


English in the West Indies, Or the 
West Indies in English? 


0% dis- 


Count, Please Use The Enclosed Order Card. 
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A Psychologically Sound, Practical Guide to Effective Teaching 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A Guide for Student and In-Service Teachers 


by STERLING G. CALLAHAN, Brigham Young University 


r aie 
seti i is basi yide to ctfecuyv 
A wealth of practical information distinguishes this basic gi EE 
Š PH seri nta 
teaching in secondary schools. In addition to covering ower awit tae 
ions : cific exi sS 
Professor Callahan provides numerous suggestions and specifi 


anni resenting nume 
illustration. He stresses the importance of planning, prese § 


ifi > s centering 
sample unit and lesson plans. The text covers specific procedure i 
i ri “ms g ay arise. 
around the teacher or the students and special problems that may Sean 
the author lists principles related to each topic and offers speci 


i x e deals with m 
dations and cautions. In the final portion of the text, he _ 
developments in programed instruction, team teaching, ar 


ational 


i ssion 
7 5 5 nd discuss! 
television. Each chapter is accompanied by problems for study 2 e nenii 
and a list of recommended readings. Several evaluation devices a 


in the appendixes. Ready January 1966, 566 pages, $6.50 


A Realistic Approach to the Place and Role 
of the Secondary School in the United States 


FOCUS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


An Introduction to Principles and Practices 


by E. DALE DAVIS, Southern Methodist University 


and major un- 
This book is designed to introduce the student to key aar mn b 
derlying principles of secondary education in the United PA oe ae cont 
Phasis is placed upon the curriculum, factors affecting ace AoE 
objectives that govern the schools in the United States. nics as goals and 
organizational framework, Professor Davis discusses such tof 


history of secondary education, extr 


aclass activities, O anization and ac 
ctivities, Org 
aclass 1 admin 


j »condary 
i i sed in the se z 
‘stration, guidance, and methods and art r compared to public 
school. Private and parochial schools are discussed a ated to American eds 
schools, and European schools are discussed and comp: 


. $5.50 
ucation. Coming March 1966, approx. 448 pages, prob. $ 
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